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PREFACE 


University in Turmoil is the most comprehensive study written to 
date about a Chinese work-unit (danwei). Through considerably rich 
detail, it portrays the life and times of Shenzhen University (SZU), an in- 
stitution built in the first years of China’s economic reforms under Deng 
Xiaoping. Focusing on administration and finances at the university, it 
peeks into a world that has been left largely unexplored. Along with the 
author’s companion study, Educational Disengagement: Undermining 
Academic Quality at a Chinese University, it provides a look into the 
day-to-day operation of a danwei, with such attention to detail that it is 
unique among scholarship in China studies. 

The first chapter looks at the university’s founding and environment. 
SZU is very much the product of the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone, 
whose government oversees the running of the university. This chapter 
looks at the process of leadership selection and the visions held for the 
university by its initial leaders (Jingdao). 

Chapter Two explores the execution of this vision by Luo Zhengqi, 
the university’s first Party secretary and de facto principal. To under- 
stand why SZU was established as it was is to understand the man who 
put his personal stamp on the university. In Luo Zhengqi’s personal 
story lay elements that were to influence his vision in creating the school. 
Luo designed SZU in ways that radically deviated from mainstream Chi- 
nese danwei. Teachers and students were largely left to manage them- 
selves. No separate Communist Party (CCP, or Party for short) mecha- 
nism was set up; instead, the Party was fully integrated into the univer- 
sity’s administration. Luo was removed from office in July 1989, a de- 
parture resulting not from his political views as much as from the fact he 
lacked strong ties (guanxi or social relationships) with upper level ling- 
dao. 

The next chapter discusses the post-Tiananmen leadership which ei- 
ther stopped or delayed many of Luo’s reforms. During this period the 
university's administration and CCP were in constant struggle. At the 
same time, the university was consumed by a rectification campaign that 
went into its every nook and cranny. During this period, SZU’s reputa- 
tion began to plummet. Politics took charge; students and teachers be- 
gan to disengage from education. 
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Chapter Four looks at the next administration (1993-1996), under 
the leadership of Cai Delin. Again, the university experienced changes 
in focus as some of Luo’s reforms were reinstated. All in all, political 
maneuvering and guanxi became increasingly important: disengagement 
by ordinary teachers continued. Cai’s tenure was characterized by a 
high level of corruption. The university’s reputation fell further. 

In presenting a picture of university budgets and finances, the next 
chapter explores an area that has rarely been publicly examined for any 
danwei. Financial information in China is often not transparent, but 
sifting through a wealth of internal publications has released enough data 
so that a clear picture of SZU’s economy emerges. The university oper- 
ated several budgets: the Education Fund budget funded by the munici- 
pality; the Supplemental Budget that included tuition and fees; and the 
School Fund (income from SZU-run enterprises and _ out-of-plan 
courses). Over its history, SZU has received in excess of US $150- 
million in funding, and the chapter looks at where this money went. 

The role of the Communist Party at Shenzhen University, the subject 
of Chapter Six, is instructive not because the case provides a typical 
picture of Chinese danwei or even of Chinese universities, but rather be- 
cause of its uniqueness. Luo Zhengqai set up a political system that fully 
integrated the CCP into the running of the university, something consis- 
tent with Maoist philosophy. When the events of June 1989 caught Luo 
without sufficient upper-level political support, he was fired. The politi- 
cal system Luo had created was dependent on his leadership. The case 
of SZU shows that the university’s reform system was person-dependent. 
It illustrates the importance of the individual university lingdao. 

Chapter Seven looks at governance at SZU, which greatly changed 
over the university’s history. Under Luo teachers and students were self- 
governing. The post-Tiananmen leaders took away this autonomy. Un- 
der Cai Delin, relationships became more important than formal admin- 
istrative structure. 

The next chapter examines the university’s sagging reputation, as 
measured by declining scores of entering freshmen/women, high faculty 
turnover, and unfavorable press coverage. It offers a scholarly explora- 
tion of corruption in the university, building a theory that indicates the 
importance of guanxi and the cellular nature of the university admini- 
stration. 

The concluding chapter brings together the themes of the book: the 
importance of individual leadership, relationships (guanxi) and reputa- 
tion. A postscript updates the manuscript, the bulk of which was written 
in 1997, 


Preface ix 


This study has been prepared for multiple audiences. Sinologists 
will appreciate a solid scholarly investigation, using inductive tech- 
niques, that relies on six years of participant-observation research and 
the digestion of over a million characters of neibu (internal) documents. 
Educationalists—not just those interested in Chinese higher education— 
will be attracted to a study that details the inner workings of a Chinese 
university. The general reader who is not an educator or China expert 
will appreciate a narrative work that tells a story and presents China 
(Zhongguo or Middle Kingdom) on a very human basis. 

Many people helped and guided me during my research. Dozens of 
my former students and colleagues at Shenzhen University shared with 
me both information and opinion. Without their assistance this study 
would not exist. Indeed, He Daokuan, in facilitating my transition from 
teaching to research, inspired my writing this volume. Scholars outside 
China helped in less direct ways. Stan Rosen, Lynn White, Christopher 
Friedrichs, David Goodman, Cheng Kai-ming, Anita Chan, Paul Morris, 
Xiao Jin, Bob Adamson, Chris Reardon and Robert Leestamper offered 
encouragement and insights on various parts of my manuscript. Help 
was also provided by Jean Hung and the staff of the Universities Service 
Centre, Chinese University of Hong Kong. I am indebted to Jack 
Deeney, who dipped into precious time afforded by retirement and made 
invaluable comments through an editor’s eye. Also helpful were Sun 
Donghai, who drew the maps, and Wongsong of Adomputer 
(adom@ public.szonline.net) who helped with desktop publishing and 
designed the book’s cover. 

Despite all the help I received, any errors, of course, are mine alone. 
Comments on this volume are welcome. I can be reached by electronic 
mail at: agelasto @ hotmail.com. 


Michael Agelasto 
Hong Kong 
November 1998 
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INTRODUCTION 


University in Turmoil is a case study of Shenzhen University (SZU), a 
tertiary institution located in the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone in the 
southern reaches of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). The general 
credo behind this book is the phrase “‘to seek truth from facts.” This slogan 
is taken from Mao Zedong, who developed it during the civil war years. 
Later, the protocol became one of the themes in the theory of Deng Xiaop- 
ing.’ In essence, seeking truth from facts is inductive research. Whereas the 
deductive researcher starts with theories and then looks for scientific evi- 
dence to support them, the inductive researcher first collects data and then 
lets the data produce one or more relevant theories. The data are referred to 
as “speaking to the researcher.” My research might have been undertaken 
exclusively within either a documentary or an ethnographic framework. The 
latter would have relied primarily on information provided by informants 
over my decade of participant-observation. Instead, I chose to collect as 
much data as I could from both documents and informants; these somewhat 
parallel information flows complemented each other. All in all, the data 
spoke to me in very loud voices. 


Sources 


Many sources were used in the writing of this book. My six-year employ- 
ment at SZU allowed for extensive ethnographic field research and the col- 
lecting of survey data.” Conversations were held with hundreds of infor- 
mants; notes were stored in computer files that contain several hundred thou- 
sand words. In the latter years of the study, advanced technology aided the 
research. Informants, both in China and overseas, were approached by elec- 
tronic mail (e-mail). The World Wide Web (WWW) was searched with 
available “search engines,” and each reference to SZU was checked out, re- 
sulting in several hundred sources that provided additional information. The 
university, itself, publishes a wealth of documents. Its yearbooks contain 
valuable data and opinion; they present the university administration’s offi- 
cial views as well as the views of office heads who submit reports to the 
leadership. Not to be confused with yearbooks in North American schools 
and universities—the type that contain pictures of seniors in cap and gown— 
the SZU yearbook more resembles an annual report, whose target audience is 
the municipal government, the major provider of university funding. In order 
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to manage all these data, I had the yearbooks translated into English and then 
input electronically so they could be searched by name or term. The elec- 
tronic file contained over 200,000 words. The university also publishes a 
quarterly in-house journal, Shenda Tongxun, which at times has allowed for 
faculty and staff to express their opinions frankly. This journal is not-for- 
sale and at times has been considered neibu, or internal, just as the year- 
books.’ Some documents in China which are labeled neibu are considered 
top secret, highly sensitive or confidential. Disclosing their contents is a 
breach of national security; violations can result in imprisonment. Regarding 
Shenda Tongxun, however, various university officials have over the years 
assured me that the neibu classification did not preclude me from citing the 
journal’s contents, a practice employed by Chinese academics. (I even once 
published an article in the journal). Another information source was the 
mimeographed News in Brief that was issued two or three times a week dur- 
ing the academic year. Starting in 1996, the News in Brief even appeared for 
a few months on the WWW _ homepage of the university 
(http://www.szu.edu.cn). The website itself provides useful information for 
a researcher. 


Generalizability 


As a case study, this research does not purport to be representative of the 
“average” Chinese university, if one were even to exist. Shenzhen University 
is unique, but many of its features and systems resemble those of other uni- 
versities, both in China and abroad. Unfortunately, there have been few aca- 
demic case studies of Chinese universities and certainly none of the depth of 
the present volume.” Mainland academics and policy analysts have on occa- 
sion raised concerns that SZU is too singular to provide useful lessons for 
Chinese educators. I disagree. When I presented a paper on democracy in 
education at an international conference, for example, one staff member of 
the State Education Commission (China’s ministerial level authority on mat- 
ters of education) dismissed my research as “just a case study,” complaining 
that SZU could not represent the over 1,000 higher educational institutions in 
China.° My somewhat flippant reply to him was that we need 1,000 case 
studies. In a more serious vein, I added that only with abundant research can 
the relevancy and generalizability of individual case studies be fairly as- 
sessed. 
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Translation 


Almost all documentary sources used for this study were written in the Chi- 
nese language. For this book, their titles and any quoted text have been 
translated into English. Converting Chinese grammar, vocabulary, and lit- 
erary style into good English, however, involves much judgment. My trans- 
lators (especially Simon Young to whom I am greatly indebted) and I, 
through paraphrasial translation, have attempted to avoid the rather unpleas- 
ant English that often results from literal translation of Chinese. We have 
tried to be faithful to the original texts. 


1. Zhang, Ideology and Economic Reform under Deng Xiaoping, 1996, p. 24, p. 
213. See Deng Xiaoping, Collected Works, v. 2, 1993, pp. 379-82. 

2. The academic aspects of SZU are explored in my companion study: Educa- 
tional Disengagement: Undermining Academic Quality at a Chinese Univer- 
sity (1998, manuscript under review). 

3. The Shenda Tongxun was labeled neibu for its first 12 issues. Issues #13-27 
(May 1991-Winter 1994) were issued under municipal license as “Shenzhen 
News Public Serial #042,” not a neibu classification. The neibu status was 
reinstated for subsequent issues, which were licensed as “Shenzhen News 
Public Neibu Serial #003.” At the same time the non-neibu #042 classifica- 
tion was transferred to a new bi-weekly campus newspaper, Shenzhen daxue 
bao (Shenzhen University Gazette), which was sponsored by the CCP Propa- 
ganda Office. 

4. Agelasto, “What is important for improving library quality,” 1994. 

5. Several good case studies appear in Agelasto & Adamson, Higher Education 
in Post-Mao China, 1998. See especially chapters by Maria Jaschok, Greg 
Kulander, and Bob Adamson. 

6. Agelasto, “Democracy, the individual, and civil society in Chinese higher 
education,” 1996. 
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1. THE SEZ ENVIRONMENT AND UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDING 


Numerous events heralded in what is today considered Modern China (xin 
hua). In the first decades of the century, Sun Yat-sen (Sun Zhongshan), a 
republican government, and a loose coalition of mostly Western-educated 
intellectuals replaced Pu Yi, the Qing Emperor, and his bureaucracy. Sun 
and his followers attempted to develop an alternative system to the dynastic 
empires that had ruled China for millennia. The republican government, 
however, was short-lived. In 1949 a victory by Mao Zedong and the com- 
munists over Chiang Kai-shek and the nationalists ended a decades-long civil 
war. 

As the first generation of CCP leaders was nearing death and the Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-1976) was winding down, Premier Zhou Enlai set in 
motion China’s blueprint for the future. Speaking in January 1975 before 
the National People’s Congress, China’ legislative body, Zhou said it was 
imperative that the nation focus on economic development by modernizing 
four key areas: agriculture, industry, national defense, and sci- 
ence/technology.' These Four Modernizations, as they would be called, 
formed part of the foundation of the economic policies of Deng Xiaoping, 
who had become China’s paramount leader by the early 1980s. Included in 
this foundation was duiwai kaifang zhengce or the “policy of opening up to 
the outside world.” Located next to Hong Kong, the Shenzhen Special Eco- 
nomic Zone (SEZ) was to be constructed as a concrete example of opening 
and reform. 

Deng’s reform policies have had their ups and downs. As paramount 
leader, Deng never enjoyed the same kind of absolute power often achieved 
by Mao; more often than not his policies were the product of constant nego- 
tiations with his political contemporaries, who were simultaneously both his 
advisors and rivals.2 New policies were invented as circumstances de- 
manded; ideology was brought in from time to time to justify the policies, but 
there was no grand ideological design, only a discursive framework.’ The 
policies of the Special Economic Zones fit the patterns just described. 

China’s reform is often misunderstood by outsiders not familiar with 
how the Middle Kingdom operates. Deng’s reforms were directed toward 
bringing economic prosperity, not liberal democracy or economic liberalism, 
to China. As one analyst explains:* 
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The opportunities the Chinese are turning to grasp are not those of an inter- 
national system of growing laissez-faire harmony, but of competitive calcula- 
tion and political action to promote state interests. If China now trades for 
equal advantage with socialist and capitalist states, it misleads some Western- 
ers, who hope that expanded international trade is a prelude to or even a cause 
of domestic liberalization. But China accepts neither the premises of interna- 
tional liberalism (that international economic competition can be harmonious 
and universally beneficial, when divorced from politics), nor its politics 
(encouraging trade and financial interdependence), nor its predictions (that 
the benefits of international economic relations will reduce the predominance 
of state power). 


The Shenzhen Special Economic Zone 


Situated in Guangdong Province in southern China, Shenzhen is located 
between Hong Kong and the Zhu Jiang (Pearl River) Delta, which extends 
around Guangzhou (Canton), the provincial capital (see Map 1). More 
specifically, it borders the New Territories of Hong Kong in the south, 
overlooking Da Peng Bay in the east, the Zhu Jiang estuary in the west and 
adjoins Dongguan City and Huizhou City in the North.” While the Zhu Jiang 
Delta, one of the richest agricultural regions in China, is densely populated, 
the frontier outpost of Shenzhen in the late 1970s was thinly settled. Its 
climate, at 22°N, 113°E, is described as “monsoonal humid” characterized 
by a cool and dry winter and a hot summer with abundant rainfall.° 

In the early 1950s Shenzhen was recognized as a major gateway in 
southern China and was made the country seat of Baoan Xian (County). As 
such it replaced the town of Nantou, which had steadily lost its importance 
after the Qing emperor leased the southern portion of Baoan Xian to the 
British in 1898. (The expiration of these 99-year leases paved the way for 
Hong Kong’s retrocession to China in 1997.) Shenzhen’s importance was 
due to the location of Luohu customs, through which Hong Kong traffic 
passed. Nantou (which is located about one kilometer from SZU) served 
only as a regional market center. 

Prior to March 1979, the county of Baoan, including Shenzhen, was ad- 
ministratively placed under Guangdong’s Huiyang Prefecture (diqu). ‘The 
first step in granting special status to the Shenzhen area was to change its 
administrative structure. The county was divided, and Shenzhen was raised 
to the rank of a shi which depended directly upon the provincial govern- 
ment.”’ The term shi is usually translated municipality, terminology which 
might be misleading to a North American, for example, for in Shenzhen’s 
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case municipality includes all Baoan County, including its rural portions. 
Baoan covers about 2,020 sq. km., but only about 16% (327.5 sq. km.) of it 
makes up the Shenzhen SEZ. The idea of including the entire county into the 
economic zone was abandoned in 1980; only three of the county’s five dis- 
tricts (Luohu, Futian and Nanshan but not Baoan and Longgang) were for- 
mally included in the SEZ.* For practical purposes, however, the entire area 
has come under the municipality’s administration, as most policies affect all 
districts. In this book, the terms Shenzhen, Shenzhen SEZ, and Shenzhen 
municipality are used interchangeably, except when such usage might be 
confusing. 

In September 1979 China’s zone policy was publicly announced. At a 
Tokyo news conference, Vice-premier Gu Mu mentioned the opening of 
“special districts” in Shenzhen and Zhuhai, the latter which abuts the then 
Portuguese-controlled enclave of Macau. In December of that year the 
Guangdong People’s Congress, the provincial legislature, passed a resolution 
to establish three Special Economic Zones (Shenzhen, Zhuhai and Shantou). 
At that time, and indeed for the following few years, politicians at various 
levels shared no clear idea of what a SEZ was supposed to be. The zones 
functioned under an “operational vagueness [which] was a by-product of the 
differences on zone policy within the ruling coalition.” Nevertheless, the 
zones moved ahead, and in August 1980, about a year after they had been 
accepting foreign capital, they were officially established by the standing 
committee of the National People’s Congress. 

The facts that the zones were operating before they were formally estab- 
lished and that they functioned without a clear mandate characterized early 
SEZ policy. Was Shenzhen to promote an import substitution or an export 
promotion policy? In other words, was Shenzhen supposed to produce goods 
that were exported for foreign exchange or were goods produced locally sup- 
posed to substitute for products that otherwise should have to be imported, 
thus diminishing China’s reserves of foreign exchange? This boiled down to 
whether Shenzhen should produce goods for the local or international market. 

In the early years, as one analyst argues, the SEZs were costly endeav- 
ors, not meeting the expectations of policy-makers at the central govern- 
ment:'° 

Although the local economy was booming, the early national benefits from 

Shenzhen were limited. Direct foreign investment was introduced and inter- 

national trade was developed in what was once a provincial backwater, but re- 

sults were still rather far from expectations. Actual investment was lagging 
behind pledges, and the type of enterprises being established in the zone was 
not consistent with the goals of technology transfer and exposure to modern 
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business management techniques. Thus, Shenzhen had yet to gain an ade- 
quate return on the substantial infrastructural costs incurred. 


The costs to the state for developing Shenzhen will not be recaptured until 
probably the second decade of the 21“ Century. The size of the net loss was 
projected in 1990 to be ¥627 billion (US $131 billion) by the year 2003.’ 
Already among China’s most populous metropolitan areas, Shenzhen contin- 
ues to invest in new infrastructure. Figures for 1995 government investment 
in public facilities fixed assets appear in Table 1.1. The early 1990s saw the 
construction of numerous elevated highways and fly-overs, so that Shenzhen 
more resembles Los Angeles than any other Chinese city. In addition, the 
Shenzhen Huangtian International Airport opened in late 1991, and around 
1996 new direct train travel was initiated with both Shanghai and Beijing. 


Table 1.1: Shenzhen infrastructural investment 


1995 (in billions ¥) " 

industry 5.6 
agriculture/forestry 9 
transportation & communications 535 
commerce/trade 25 
finance 3 
culture/education/hygiene/sports 15 
academic research 1 
city construction 8.5 
tourism 2.1 

total 27.5 


Despite a haziness over Shenzhen’s purpose and the surpendipidous nature 
of national policy toward China’s export processing zones," it is clear that 
the zones—especially Shenzhen which was larger in investment value than 
the others all combined—were indeed intended to be special. Nothing illus- 
trated this more than the 85 km. barrier fence and check-points that sepa- 
rated the Shenzhen SEZ from the rest of the Shenzhen municipality (and 
from the rest of China as well). In any case, the Shenzhen SEZ was thriving 
in 1996, with its gross domestic product reaching ¥95 billion (US $20 bil- 
lion), a 16.4% rise over the previous year.'* 
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Investment 


A salient feature of Shenzhen’s early investment is that it comes largely from 
overseas companies, most of them based in or going through Hong Kong. 
One estimate for 1981 put the figure for Hong Kong’s portion of investment 
at 91%.'° As the zone developed that figure has dropped, with prosperous 
Mainland firms able to increase their share of investment. Another striking 
feature of the zone is its comprehensive nature. It was never intended to be 
just an industrial city or to mimic the export processing zones that exist in 
other developing countries. The zone’s initial focus was on building 
infrastructure. From the mid-1980s to the end of the decade, Shenzhen 
developed its export sector. In 1991, industrial firms with investment from 
Hong Kong and other countries produced over two-thirds of the zone’s total 
industrial product, and the zone exported almost 72% of its industrial 
product.'° From the 1990s Shenzhen strove to build a more diversified 
economy with a growing tertiary sector. 

According to 1992 data, Shenzhen had 10,233 approved foreign-funded 
projects, with a cumulative value of US $9.85 billion. The total industrial 
output for Shenzhen in 1992 was ¥37 billion (US $6.7 billion), 72% of 
which was generated by foreign-funded enterprises. The total value of ex- 
ports for that year was a reported US $5.1 billion, 59% of which was gener- 
ated by foreign-funded enterprises.'’ The major types of non-municipal in- 
vestment in Shenzhen have involved real estate, tourism and industry." 
Early on, manufacturing took on the most important focus, accounting for 
66% of the total number of investment projects in 1981.'° The following few 
years saw more real estate speculation than industrial development.” 
Speculation in the property market, which in 1988 opened to foreign invest- 
ment (mostly from overseas Chinese), has been “little short of anarchic.” 
An evolutionary trend has seen commercial replacing industrial, with a re- 
ported 40% of manufacturing enterprises leaving or planning to leave the 
zone.” Some foreign investors have even complained that local officials had 
adopted “an air of diffidence, even contempt, towards investors involved in 
manufacturing.””? The 20-year plan released in 1982 put a reemphasis on 
manufacturing and attempts were made to create a better environment for 
high-technology industries.“ This direction required a greater focus on edu- 
cation, including the building of the zone’s single tertiary institution, 
Shenzhen University. 

Given multiple and often conflicting goals (e.g., raise foreign exchange, 
transfer in high-technology, favor export over domestic market), it is not 
surprising that some analysts question the degree of the zone’s success, in 
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that the SEZ “produced a local success that was not what Beijing in- 
tended...[something] contrary to plan.””” 


Due to the peculiar economic balance of forces that entered Shenzhen from 
China and Hong Kong, it became—instead of an export base using the latest 
production methods—a sophisticated, rapidly growing import processing 
zone, providing cheap land and labor to Hong Kong entrepreneurs eager to 
penetrate China’s protected internal markets. The considerable subsidies 
Beijing poured into Shenzhen to lay a basis for its development helped build a 
structure that drained hard currency from Chinese firms and consumers. In- 
stead of earning foreign exchange for the state, Shenzhen punched a hole in 
the financial protection of China’s domestic currency system. Instead of in- 
troducing high technology, Shenzhen opened hotels, shops, restaurants, and 
low-tech assembly plants. 


Stating that the “main objective of China’s SEZs is to enter into economic 
cooperation with the west so as to foster China’s socialist modernization 
program,” another scholar reported that “the zone had failed to achieve its 
economic objectives, and was hampered by lack of a detailed blueprint, a 
cumbersome bureaucracy, low calibre of the officials who ran the zones and 
constantly changing new policies which reduced much of the attraction of the 
zone to investors.””° Critics argued that Shenzhen was “over-built, over- 
borrowed, inefficient and uncompetitive when compared to neighboring 
cities.””” 


Planning 


Shenzhen was not initially destined to become a thriving metropolis. Given 
the ups and downs of support from the central government, planners 
preferred to be conservative. In 1983 a population target of 800,000 by the 
year 2000 was adopted.** By the mid-1990s, however, Shenzhen had grown 
to a population of over 3¥%2 million people, up from the 300,000 (only 
70,000 of whom were in the SEZ, 23,000 in Shenzhen town) who had lived 
there a decade and a half earlier. Less than one-third of the population has 
official residence in Shenzhen, as defined by possessing a residency permit 
(hukou). The rest of the inhabitants are defined as transient, although some 
of them now consider Shenzhen a place of permanent residence.” Table 1.2 
presents selected statistics on Shenzhen’s development. 

In terms of planning, Shenzhen is an ad hoc rather than a planned new 
town. It does not resemble the new towns found in Western countries. It 
lacks the order and small scale of the greenbelt new towns on the perimeter 
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Table 1.2: Selected statistics, Shenzhen municipality’ 
1980 1985 1990 1994 1995 
Total population °000) 332.9 881.5 2,019.4 3,355.1 3,451.2 
Total workforce (000) «148.9 326.1.-—«-'1,092.1 2,230.5 2,449.2 


Total GDP? 232.9 1,723.4 5,144.5 12,710.6 14,527.9 
Agriculture (%) 28.9 79 4.8 2.4 1.6 
Manufacturing (%) 26.0 46.8 49.6 55.6 52.4 


Tertiary industry (%) 45.1 45.4 45.6 41.9 46.0 


Per capita GDP comparison” 


Shenzhen 719.8 2,135.8 2,614.6 4,031.8 4,268.9 
Beijing 1,370.7 1,526.6* 1,733.9 1,846.7 - 
Shanghai 2,360.3 1,998.4 2,066.8 2,622.1 - 
Overall China 407.1 485.8 688.3 = 1,030.5 - 


* For 1986; ° millions ¥ in 1978 prices 


of London. It lacks the architectural variety and focus on open space that 
characterize Columbia, Md. and Reston, Va. It lacks the precision and 
cleanliness of the new towns around Stockholm. It lacks the neighborhood 
quality and cluster development of a new town like Canberra, Australia. 
And it bears little relation to the monolithic worker new towns of Stalin’s 
Soviet Union. Compared to urban areas in the West, Shenzhen is densely 
populated, but its density is low if compared to the high rise, almost exclu- 
sively residential, suburban new towns of Hong Kong, whose nuclei are the 
stops on the city’s Kowloon-Canton Railway (KCR) link with China. 

From its early days, the zone’s planning slogan became gqitong yiping, 
the Seven Linkages and One Leveling, that is, providing land, gas, electricity, 
water, sewerage, storm drainage and communications (the seven linkages) as 
well as land formation (the one leveling).”! For at least a decade and a half, 
Shenzhen’s infrastructure lagged behind what was needed by its population. 
In reality, frequent power outages, water shortages, floods due to inadequate 
drainage, and long queues for telephone installation characterized the boom 
zone’s first decade. The development of restaurants can serve as an indica- 
tor for zone expansion. “In 1979 there were only four with a total of 1,500 
seats in Shenzhen. But by the end of March 1984, their number had in- 
creased to 174 with 23,475 seats.” By 1995, Shenzhen had 12,800 li- 
censed restaurants, employing 630,000 staff. 
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University founding 


In 1982 the Party Committee of the Shenzhen municipality suggested the 
establishment of a Shenzhen Economics College. Such a request was for- 
warded to Guangdong Province and handed over to the provincial Higher 
Education Bureau, which was in charge of colleges and universities. The 
request from Shenzhen received a quite detailed response from an eight- 
person investigative team from the Bureau that visited Shenzhen in late 
1982. The provincial educationalists, however, suggested the building of a 
comprehensive university rather than an economics college. 


Government approval 


The early 1980s was a period of rapid change in China, change that was in 
part facilitated by quick governmental decisions in a process that to a large 
extent was unhampered by bureaucratic delays. Government workers in the 
State Education Commission (SEdC) sensed the importance of speedy deci- 
sions; as one explained: “We felt it was important to get as much done as 
quickly as possible before another Cultural Revolution could be launched.”” 
The approval of SZU involved the back-and-forth flow of documents be- 
tween the municipal, provincial and central authorities. 

The Standing Committee of the Shenzhen CCP reviewed the province’s 
report and on 14 January set up a SZU Founding Committee, headed by 
Mayor Liang Xiang. Within about two months of first receiving the provin- 
cial report, Shenzhen formally responded to the Province.*® The city ac- 
cepted virtually all the expert team’s recommendations, including them in its 
own document. Some suggestions were further flushed out. In the opening 
paragraphs, the municipal government explicitly defined the “principal of 
SZU to be training advanced personnel in economic management, foreign 
trade, foreign language, industry, commerce, law, and tourism.” The setting 
of subjects and majors would be determined by the needs of the SEZ. 

The document reiterated that the university would be under the dual 
leadership of province and municipality authorities, with the city providing 
funding. A campus site was chosen about 25 kilometers away from down- 
town Shenzhen, in contrast to somewhere in the central city, a location rec- 
ommended by the expert group. SZU would recruit students province-wide 
and teachers nationwide. “The leadership will be cadres who are faithful to 
the CCP’s educational undertaking and have rich experiences in higher edu- 
cation administration.” The university would practice the “presidential re- 
sponsibility system” under the leadership of the school Party Committee. 
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SZU would train graduates for work in Shenzhen or other economics zones, 
but the document omitted the possibility that graduates could be employed in 
inland China, as suggested by the expert group. It alluded to several possible 
educational reforms, including students finding their own jobs (as opposed to 
China’s job allocation system), a scholarship rather than a stipend system, 
and the credit system. 

In February Guangdong Province formally requested that the State 
Council establish SZU.*” The provincial request, an abbreviated version of 
the document that Shenzhen had sent to Guangdong, presented a time sched- 
ule for funding, which it also included in a separate message to the munici- 
pality.** In March, confident of central government approval, Guangdong 
publicly announced its intention to set up SZU.*” Within two months, on 10 
May 1983, the Ministry of Education (MOE, the forerunner of the SEdC) 
issued a document announcing the State Council’s approval of establishing 
SZU and other universities.” It stated that “SZU is under the double leader- 
ship of Guangdong Province and Shenzhen City, but Shenzhen City is the 
more important leader.” As stated in previous documents, classes were to 
begin in September, then only four months away. 

A week before formal State Council approval, the SZU Founding Com- 
mittee had already started publicity work for the new university, and a Baoan 
County office building was slated to be vacated and put to the committee’s 
disposal. Tasks that needed urgent attention included arranging teaching 
plans and materials, acquiring equipment, preparing a general campus plan, 
in addition to ensuring necessary funding. The day after State Council ap- 
proval, the eight-member Founding Committee staff moved into its office (a 
month ahead of schedule), and by mid-May units had been set up for secre- 
tarial work, personnel, general affairs and academic affairs. The city ap- 
proved office leaders by mid-June and empowered them to make the neces- 
sary arrangements so that classes could begin in September. At that time the 
team rented a room in a guest house, with no desk or chair and only a dim 
light. They carried their official chops with them in a briefcase and jokingly 
called SZU a “briefcase university.”*' In July the MOE issued a notice “On 
aiding SZU with a teaching force,’ and enough staff had been hired by 29 
August for the Founding Committee to hold the first SZU staff meeting. The 
university’s new leadership arrived at about the same time. 


The temporary site 


Many Chinese tertiary institutes founded in the 1980s took advantage of ex- 
isting facilities, usually building new campuses by converting secondary 
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schools. This approach was dismissed by SEZ leaders, primarily because 
Shenzhen was, until the late 1970s, an agricultural village and frontier out- 
post for the Hong Kong border. It lacked existing facilities on which to build 
a university. Still, the new university required a temporary site while the 
new campus was under construction. 

SZU’s formal establishment on 10 May 1983 gave city officials less than 
five months to create a university. A month before the scheduled opening on 
27 September, the city dispatched a strongly worded, very serious 
“emergency notice” to all relevant departments.”” The city leaders’ dictum: 


...The State Council’s approval is an important, influential decision that 
should be regarded as an important event. All departments should cooperate. 
All work-units should fully support and do whatever needs to be done for the 
SZU_ founding. No time should be wasted; no units should chepi, tuiwei 
[colloquialism meaning tearing the skin, pushing away responsibility, in other 
words, “passing the buck.”] The SEZ construction company should guaran- 
tee renovation of the temporary school site by Sept 10. The municipal Plan- 
ning Committee should as soon as possible allocate vehicles and other materi- 
als needed by SZU. The Foreign Trade Department should facilitate customs 
procedures for importing materials for SZU. Since the university will experi- 
ence some financial difficulties, the Health Bureau should give a favorable 
price for students’ health exams which will be covered by the city finance bu- 
reau. There will be a big opening ceremony when SZU opens. Many famous 
people will come from both home and abroad. The Propaganda Department, 
General Office of Shenzhen government, the Reception Office, Administra- 
tion Bureau and Foreign Affairs Office should cooperate. 


The temporary campus was housed on the site of the Shenzhen Ra- 
dio/television University, which was located in an old section of Shenzhen 
(near the present-day Diwang twin-tower skyscraper). During the univer- 
sity’s first academic year in 1983, its more than 200 students used these fa- 
cilities, which included a seven-story classroom building. Students lived two 
or three to a room in a dozen two-story dormitory buildings located about 
one-half kilometer away. After the university moved to its new campus, the 
radio/television university buildings were turned over to the SZU Adult Edu- 
cation Department which based its operations there. 


Leadership team 

Arguably, leadership is the most important aspect of a university, especially 
for an institution being built from scratch. This point was stressed by the 
deputy minister of education, Huang Xinbai, who visited Shenzhen in July 
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1983. Huang said: “The key to any school is its president. Only a high-level 
president can attract high level teachers; only with high level teachers can a 
school have character. SZU’s most important need is to secure the president. 
Only when a president is decided upon can academic heads be chosen and 
academic planning commence.’”? 

Huang came to the economic zone to inspect Shenzhen’s educational 
progress. Often in China, teams headed by upper level leaders evaluate sub- 
ordinate levels during official inspection tours, which are usually announced 
in advance so the inspected units can prepare for the review. This process 
occurs at all levels of administration: China’s president inspects provinces; 
provincial governors inspect cities and towns; heads of ministries or munici- 
pal bureaus inspect units under their authority. Often, even factory heads 
make announced inspection tours of departments under their management. 

Huang’s inspection tour served as an opportunity for the government to 
announce SZU’s leaders, who had been chosen directly by the Ministry of 
Education. Although not publicly announced, informal consultations would 
have occurred with both city and provincial authorities, but neither of these 
bodies were probably either sufficiently informed or willing to offer substi- 
tute candidates. 

Deputy Minister Huang disclosed that the MOE had invited Zhang Wei, 
the first vice-president of Qinghua University in Beijing, to become the 
founding president of SZU. This decision conferred upon SZU a certain 
amount of respect. Qinghua University is considered China’s premier engi- 
neering school and is often referred to as China’s MIT (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology). Zhang Wei, in his own right, was an internationally 
respected engineering professor and an authority on the history of engineer- 
ing education. Fluent in English and German, he had received a doctorate in 
1944 from the former Technische Hochschule Charlottenberg, Berlin’s tech- 
nical university, that at the time would have been considered Germany’s 
MIT. Recognizing the necessity of a Western education because of China’s 
undeveloped state of higher education at the time, Zhang went to Germany 
in 1938 because “as a young emerging scientist he wanted to participate in 
shaping China’s future.”“* His decision was also influenced by the fact that 
his uncle had studied in Germany (later Zhang’s own daughter and grand- 
daughter would study there). His departure from Germany was delayed by 
World War II (“We did not have bomb attacks but there were daily air raid 
alarms”). Zhang, with his wife who had been studying in Guttingen, about 
100 miles west of Berlin, went to Switzerland and then in 1946 took a 
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French troop transport from Marseilles to Saigon. From there a British 
military flight took him to Hong Kong. 

In announcing the appointment, Huang noted that Zhang Wei could only 
be president at SZU for several months a year. His wife had to remain in 
Beijing at Beijing University where she was a full professor, and Zhang, 
himself, was busy with his duties at Qinghua which included supervising 
four doctoral students. “He will need assistants,” Huang reported. Thus, 
Fang Shen, an associate professor of economics at People’s University, was 
to be appointed vice-president. “But he is an academic and lacks adminis- 
trative ability,’ Huang said. “When he arrives, he will also need assistants.” 
Then, leaving the most important announcement to the last, Huang mentioned 
that “Guangdong will also contribute a vice-president.” This was consistent 
with a national policy to localize leadership. Huang referred to a man named 
Luo Zhengqi, whose family was from Panyu in Guangdong. Luo was de- 
scribed simply as a graduate of the Qinghua Architecture Department, and 
Huang was uncertain if Luo would even come to SZU. “Originally, the 
MOE planned for him to be SZU’s Party secretary, but recently the central 
government wanted to transfer him to the State Council to become the vice- 
chief secretary. We must wait and see if he can come to SZU.” 

Fang was a logical choice as vice-president. Named at birth Chen Shi, 
Fang had studied agro-economics at Taiwan University in the late 1940s, 
where he served as chairman of the student union. During the 1950s he be- 
came a lecturer at People’s University where, in collaboration with other 
economists, he authored more than 10 works on economics, including an 
English edition entitled China’s Economic Reforms, published in the early 
1980s in the U.S. Fang had first visited Shenzhen in 1982. According to a 
report in Beijing Review, a state-controlled periodical written for an interna- 
tional audience, Fang had immediately found Shenzhen “alluring because it 
is taking shape without the restrictions of the old economic system practised 
elsewhere in China.””” 

In Fang’s view, educational reform was linked to national economic re- 
form, as illustrated by Shenzhen: 


To meet the needs of Shenzhen’s economic development...there is a necessity 
for educational reform. Educators must not only sum up their experiences 
from the past 35 years, they must also absorb useful experiences from 
abroad...As a window for international academic and cultural exchanges, 
Shenzhen provides the best conditions for absorbing useful foreign experi- 
ences. 


From his own experience in 30 years of teaching, ” 
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Fang discovered that the existing educational system cannot meet the needs of 
China’s modernization drive. He contends that the existing system has two 
major disadvantages. One is that the courses are so rigidly set that the stu- 
dents do not have much freedom of choice. This limits their initiative. An- 
other disadvantage is that various rules and regulations have dampened the 
teachers’ enthusiasm for education. 


The vice-president closely associated with the interests of Shenzhen city was 
Yang Yibai, who had participated in discussions over the founding of the 
university from its very inception. Yang served as vice-director of the 
Shenzhen Training Company, a city-run enterprise, and he was called on for 
advice on human resources development. Yang worked with city leaders on 
the selection of the site for the new campus. The other selected leaders for 
SZU were working in Beijing at the time of their selection; none had ever 
worked with Shenzhen officials. Yang’s selection, therefore, was an insur- 
ance that the city’s interests would be prominent in university policy discus- 
sions. Mayor Liang and his administration needed someone at SZU who was 
loyal to them rather than to Beijing officials. Yang Yibai was their man. 


The vision 


The Guangdong educational authority, personified in the provincial inspec- 
tion team who had written the report on the university’s founding, issued 
Shenzhen officials fairly explicit marching orders. The province wanted an 
experimental university that would be a showcase for Chinese educational 
reforms. The new leadership team—Zhang Wei as president, Luo Zhengqi 
as Party secretary, and Fang Shen, Yang Yibai and Luo as vice-presidents— 
arrived 28 August and met with the Shenzhen municipal leadership to dis- 
cuss school policies. They met again on 4 September. Luo was formally 
appointed to his positions on 20 September; Zhang and Fang assumed their 
jobs four days later. Just three days after that, the opening ceremony for 
SZU was held in the city’s Grand Theater. Luo Zhengqi chaired the meeting 
and was introduced as “first” vice-president. President Zhang Wei and 
Mayor Liang Xiang spoke to the crowd of dignitaries which included VIPs 
from China as well as from Hong Kong and Macau. 

In effect, Zhang Wei and team inherited an institution that had been in 
the planning stages for about eight months before they, the new leadership, 
had ever set foot in Shenzhen. The four planning groups had operated with 
no real direction. They worked under the guidance of the SZU Founding 
Committee, which was composed of municipal leaders. These city officials 
were busy running Shenzhen; establishing SZU was only one task on their 
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crowded agenda. City officials left virtually all decisions concerning SZU to 
the four planning groups. To their credit, the groups worked harmoniously, 
dedicated to the single purpose of creating a university; by the end of Sep- 
tember, their job had been accomplished: locations selected, students re- 
cruited, teachers and staff hired, classrooms and dormitories equipped, and a 
curriculum set. It was now up to the new leadership to create a university 
adhering to the general framework set in the report by the experts of the pro- 
vincial Higher Education Bureau. 

With Zhang Wei expected to remain in Beijing for much of the year, 
leadership over the running—indeed over the creation—of the university, fell 
to Luo Zhengqi, the Qinghua-educated architect who, in the words of the 
SEdC official, was Guangdong’s contribution as vice-president. When Luo 
was originally approached about coming to SZU, he was offered a vice- 
presidency. He declined. When he was offered the Party secretaryship in 
addition to a vice-presidency, he then accepted. An understanding why Luo 
changed his mind requires a brief detour to examine the decision-making 
process that often characterizes Chinese universities, as well as other danwei 
(work-units). 

Luo was assigned to SZU; he did not seek out the job. In spring 1983, 
when he was approached about taking up a post at the future university, Luo 
served as vice-secretary of the Qinghua Party Committee and taught in the 
Architecture Department. In his academic career, which had encompassed 
his entire adult life except for the Cultural Revolution years when he was 
assigned to hard labor in a rural area, Luo Zhengqi had come to realize that 
the real power inside the university structure lay with the Party secretary, not 
the president. In the early 1980s, the concept of “school presidential respon- 
sibility system” (xiaozhang zerenzhi) was merely in the incubation stage. 
The power that resided with the Party secretary was not so much the right to 
decide and execute policies, for those duties were part of the president’s job 
description. Rather, the Party secretary wielded the power to prevent, obfus- 
cate, or compromise policy. Luo realized that creating a new university 
would require quick decisions; he had to control the Party to ensure it did not 
become an obstacle to SZU’s moving ahead quickly. 

In general, decision-making in Chinese danwei is participatory, but not 
democratic. Majority rule, leadership election, and providing a hold harm- 
less forum for minority views are not features inherent to the Chinese system. 
Structurally, on paper at least, the system is one of hierarchy, with decisions 
flowing downward from the top leaders to subordinates. But the system is 
much more dynamic than a single top-to-bottom flow would indicate. At 
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each level of the hierarchy, participation often takes the form of collective 
discussion, where a consensus is required before the decision is implemented. 
Writing about China, Susan Shirk notes, “The rule of delegation by consen- 
sus—‘If the agents agree, let it be-—is followed by most hierarchical organiza- 
tions, including business corporations and political systems. Delegation of con- 
sensually exercised power is so widespread in hierarchical settings that it could be 
called ‘the bureaucratic method.””*’ Since decisions must be implemented at 
lower levels—often referred to as the grassroots—participants at those levels 
have de facto veto power. Policies that grassroots workers don’t like don’t 
get fully implemented; they are effectively sabotaged. 

From the western perspective, this system may come up short given its ab- 
sence of democratic features. It is acceptable to Chinese, however, because it 
integrates workers into the organization and gives them a stake in policy. In gen- 
eral, the system seems to be accepted as workable and effective, if not perfect. 
From a management perspective, the participatory nature of Chinese decision- 
making is tolerated although it can slow up progress. This is the price an organi- 
zation pays for participation. 

Luo Zhengqi did not want to scrap the participatory system described 
above. He had lived with such a system and accepted it as part of the fixed 
cultural environment. Indeed, he relished participation. What he wanted to 
avoid was two of these systems operating in parallel, which is exactly what 
happens in Chinese work-units. Chinese universities (and other danwei) are 
characterized by a dual-track decision-making structure that resembles a rail- 
road track or ladder. One rail is the factory management, or administration 
in the case of a university; the other track is the Party. At all levels, from the 
principals, to department leaders, and down to student organizations, both 
Party and Administrative/managerial entities exist. The Party secretary cor- 
responds to the university president. The branch Party secretary corresponds 
to the department head. The student Party leader corresponds to the class 
monitor. At each level dialogue should occur laterally, via the ladder’s rungs 
or the rail’s ties. The Party secretary and president, for example, should 
reach a consensus on policy, as should the branch Party secretary and de- 
partment head. When the system works well, this dualism provides checks 
and balances, or mutual monitoring. In a negative scenario, it results in ri- 
valry and factionalism. In accepting the posts of Party secretary and vice- 
president, Luo Zhengqi ensured that the almost inevitable conflict between 
Party and administration could be avoided, at least in decisions relating to his 
administrative responsibilities. 
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2. FOUNDING FATHER LUO ZHENGAI (1983-1989) 


To understand why SZU was established as it was is to understand the man 
who put his personal stamp on the university. In Luo Zhengqi’s personal 
story lay elements that were to influence his creating the school. 

Luo was assigned the SZU posts for several reasons: his youth, his 
Guangdong origins and his Party credentials. In fact, he was one of the very 
few academics in China who met these criteria. First, the SEdC sought SZU 
leadership that was young and could oversee the building of the university 
and the development of its reforms for at least a decade. Luo was just under 
50 when he was selected for SZU. Second, his Guangdong heritage was also 
important. Panyu was Luo’s ancestral home, what Chinese refer to as 
“hometown.” Luo had never really lived in Panyu, but Panyu was still con- 
sidered his hometown. Cantonese—the major dialect of Guangdong prov- 
ince—was spoken in Luo’s childhood home, but since he grew up in Beijing, 
Luo spoke China’s official dialect putonghua (common Chinese or Manda- 
rin) without the Cantonese accent that marks the language as spoken in 
Southern China. Third, Luo’s credentials as vice-Party secretary of Qinghua 
were highly regarded. In addition, from 1980-1981 Luo had attended a col- 
lege for Party cadres. At this time, attending Party School was a requisite 
for promotion. 

Luo’s assignment to SZU can be attributed to another reason. In China, 
as in other countries, education has its own set of political dynamics that re- 
late to personalities, positioning and power-sharing. Qinghua University, 
politically speaking, is China’s most important university.’ In terms of 
placing its graduates in positions of political power, Qinghua far surpasses 
Beijing University or People’s University. The network of Qinghua alumni 
was becoming quite influential, especially in the post-Mao era. The ground- 
work for Qinghua’s influence had been laid in the 1950s by its president, 
Jiang Nanxiang, who believed that intellectuals should be part of the political 
system in order to maximize their contributions to China’s development. 
Luo was a rising star on the Beijing scene. As the deputy minister for edu- 
cation had mentioned on visiting SZU, Luo had been slated for transfer to the 
State Council secretariat. This would have improved his power base in Bei- 
jing political circles, something that his political rivals preferred not to hap- 
pen. Luo’s rivals felt threatened by this young, energetic reformer. Luo’s 
most highly placed rival was his contemporary at Qinghua, He Dongchang 
who, although a few years older than Luo, was Luo’s political equal, not 
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superior. They often disagreed over issues of education and ideology, with 
He Dongchang advocating CCP dominance over education in the dual-track 
system. He Dongchang strongly supported Luo’s “promotion” to SZU vice- 
president, which in effect would remove him from Beijing’s educational cir- 
cle. After Luo’s departure from Beijing, He Dongchang was subsequently 
appointed deputy Minister of Education, a promotion that might not have 
been possible if Luo had remained in Beijing to raise questions concerning 
He’s anti-reformist conservative ideology. Thus, Luo’s assignment to SZU 
was as much “push” as “pull.” While he was being pulled in by the univer- 
sity’s need for a young, Guangdong-born, well-placed Party official, he was 
being pushed out by Beijing’s educational politics. 


From Panyu to Qinghua 


Luo Zhengqi was born in Beijing in 1934, the eldest male among nine chil- 
dren. He was from a solid middle class family, not part of the landlord élite, 
but probably in the top percentiles in terms of family wealth in China at the 
time (Most rural China was barely surviving). The Luo family was an intel- 
lectual household; both parents held college degrees, something extraordi- 
narily rare at the time, and very rare even today. Luo’s three sisters were 
educated. One elder sister went to Yanjing University, which later merged 
with Beijing University, where she majored in journalism. The second eldest 
sister went to Yenjing Musical College which later merged with the Central 
Music Institute. She worked as a piano accompanist for the Central Ballet 
Troupe. A younger sister has taught chemistry in a high school near Beijing. 
Three of Luo’s younger brothers died of illnesses: two at pre-school age, one 
at 28 years old. Two years after the beginning of the Cultural Revolution, 
another brother was arrested by the Red Guards. He escaped; the Red 
Guards went to the Luo family and took another brother, whom they then 
beat to death. The brother who escaped became mentally disturbed and was 
institutionalized in Beijing. 

Luo’s parents (his father died in 1984, his mother in 1993) were both of 
Cantonese stock, but neither lived in Southern China. His mother was 
brought up in Shanghai and educated at the Shanghai Music College, where 
she majored in piano. After graduation she worked as a violinist with the 
Shanghai Philharmonic. Around the turn of the century, Luo’s paternal 
grandfather had moved from Panyu to Hong Kong, where his father attended 
St. Stephen’s College. After graduating from university, his father returned 
to China to run cinemas in Beijing. While Luo was growing up, his father 
went back several times to Hong Kong, but travel during the war years was 
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difficult. His father owned and operated two cinemas in Beijing, where he 
served as the agent for eight American movie companies. Educated in Hong 
Kong and good in English, he translated film dialogue into Chinese and ar- 
ranged the live music. As a child Luo watched many movies, including Gone 
with the Wind; the cinema was conveniently located near to his primary 
school. After 1977, many old movies that had been banned during the Cul- 
tural Revolution reappeared. His father, then quite elderly, went to see Wa- 
terloo Bridge, which Luo had seen as a child. His father came out of the 
movie humming and singing the theme. A young passer-by was amazed: 
“How, old man, do you know how to sing the song?” In fact, the senior Luo 
had done the translation that was still being used, shown not as subtitles but 
separately on the wall, just as in Chinese opera. The title in Chinese was 
Blue Bridge, meaning sad bridge. In both of his parents, his father espe- 
cially, Luo saw a mixture of Chinese and Western culture. Luo’s parents 
gave him access to Western ideas and culture and endowed him with respect 
for what in the contemporary West has become known as multi-culturalism. 
His upbringing, however, was very much Chinese. The elder Luo was a 
good calligrapher and familiar with traditional Chinese thought, and he in- 
culcated upon the children the moral values of a traditional Chinese life style. 
The children were required to speak Cantonese at home to ensure the con- 
tinuation of their heritage. 

Luo grew up during Japan’s occupation of China; he and his peers were 
taunted by Japanese neighbors as “defeated-country slaves.” In French pri- 
mary school, Luo should have studied three years of French, as had his three 
elder sisters who were fluent in French (because a neighbor was French). 
With the Japanese occupation, however, Luo had to be taught Japanese, not 
French. The teacher as well as students resisted this, and the teacher used to 
give students the answers to tests beforehand; the students did not study 
hard. Luo learned English in high school and studied Russian at university. 
He contends he is fluent only in Chinese; actually, he comprehends to various 
degrees three western languages. Luo’s childhood was filled with a mixture 
of traditional Chinese and Western culture. Luo’s formal education included 
reciting the great Chinese works of literature and poetry. The family was 
musical (Luo himself played violin); to this day Luo prefers Western classi- 
cal music to its Chinese counterpart; in the visual arts, however, he prefers 
Chinese traditional calligraphy, as well as traditional Chinese philosophy. 
His architecture is a hybrid of Chinese and Western, perhaps influenced by 
the fact he had studied at Qinghua under the first generation of Western edu- 
cated architects. 
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In 1949, in Luo’s first year in high school, the People’s Liberation Army 
took over Beijing. Luo was impressed with the troops’ discipline. The gov- 
ernment took tight control, cadres were good, currency was stabilized. At 
first, Luo did not understand communism; its ideology remained vague; with 
time he developed an understanding and respect for this new system. His 
father’s future was not very bright at that time. After 1949, the senior Luo 
ran the Great Brightness Cinema in Beijing, on the banks of the river. Then 
all cinemas were confiscated. He went to Tianjin and met a British-educated 
Pakistani who owned big hotels. In 1955, the Pakistani was kicked out of 
China. Luo’s father was his only friend and before leaving China, the Paki- 
stani gave Luo’s father title to property on two streets in Beijing and two 
streets in Tianjin. When Luo learned about this he advised his father he 
could not accept the gift. He handed it over to the government and received a 
receipt (no money). During the Cultural Revolution, the Luo residence was 
ransacked, and the Red Guards found the receipt. “How dare you keep this 
record, if not for the purpose of eventually changing it into money,” they ac- 
cused. Father said it was just a receipt, not a record. During the Cultural 
Revolution Luo senior was assigned physical labor. Eventually, he was 
hired to work for the Sri Lankan embassy. 

Luo Zhengqi attended kindergarten, primary and secondary school and 
university all in Beijing. He attended a French-run primary school, an 
American-run secondary school, both attached to churches. He later went to 
Peking Academy (Hui Wen) to complete high school. Luo enrolled in 
Qinghua University in 1951 and graduated in 1955. He taught for a year. 
Afterwards, he became Youth League Secretary in the Architecture Depart- 
ment, while also teaching. This was a common practice at Qinghua where 
academics taught even if their primary duty concerned Party matters. Then, 
he was appointed vice-secretary of the Qinghua Youth League, an organiza- 
tion that serves as a support unit to the CCP. Luo was deputy head of the 
CCP propaganda department at Qinghua until 1966. 

Luo met his future wife, Liang Hongwen, at Qinghua. Liang had lived 
in Guangdong for the first seventeen years of her life. When she went off to 
Qinghua, she spoke no putonghua. Even today, she still speaks heavily ac- 
cented putonghua. In the Qinghua architecture department, where both Luo 
and Liang studied, the sketches of the three best students were displayed: 
those of Luo, Liang and a third student named Han. Only these three out of 
nearly 500 students won a scholarship. Luo became impressed with Liang’s 
work, which he considered the work of a mature student, not a girl. Liang 
had known of Luo, two years her senior; among students he was a big man 
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on campus. After the competition, they began to date, and eventually mar- 
ried. They had a single daughter and, during the Cultural Revolution, chose 
to have no more children. Their daughter is also a Qinghua-trained architect 
and works with her husband outside the PRC. 

As part of a series of interviews that lasted fifteen hours, Luo Zhengqi 
described for me the three major influences on his educational thought. First, 
a Western and Chinese mixture acquired at home that made him respect both 
Western and Eastern culture. Second, after 1949 a communist education. 
As an educator, Luo agreed with the basic Marxist principles, especially that 
practice is fundamental and that students should develop both physically and 
mentally. He considered physical work to be good and knew the advantages 
of combining study with practice. Third, his education at Qinghua, China’s 
premier science and technology university. The architecture faculty placed 
much value on creativity and the development of creative thinking. He re- 
members the words of a professor who had returned from a stay in the U.S.: 
“We should make something new, something different.” This phrase left a 
deep impression on Luo. He thought that there should be something new and 
different every day of his life, a continual process. In other words, innova- 
tion for Luo was “not a once-in-an-era phenomenon. If innovation is not 
continual, then it no longer becomes innovation. It just becomes static.” Luo 
firmly believed that SZU should be a university with special characteristics. 
“Shenzhen spends so much money to run the university, if SZU turns out 
without special characteristics, then we should stop. We would be better off 
paying some inland famous universities to train (daipei) students for 
Shenzhen, which would be cheaper than creating a new university in 
Shenzhen. It makes no difference to build a SZU if it is the same as other 
universities.”” Perhaps, SZU’s most visible difference is in the university’ s 
architecture. 


The architecture of Shenzhen University 


Luo was in charge of creating the university, literally and figuratively. The 
fact that Luo Zhengqi was a trained architect was, ironically, not one of the 
criteria that led to his selection as the university’s builder. Nevertheless, the 
factor worked well to the advantage of the university. 


The new campus site 


When Luo arrived in late August 1983, the site for the permanent campus 
had already been chosen. By January 1983 the government had selected a 
one square kilometer piece of land located near Gui Miao [laurel temple] 
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village in the Nantou (later Nanshan) District in the western reaches of the 
SEZ, just west of the Shahe River, about 10 kilometers east of Shekou Port 
(see Map 1). Like many other Chinese universities, SZU was to be located 
away from the city center, in this case over 25 kilometers from the Luo Hu 
train station. Situated on the seacoast, the site was part of a network of 
small Hakka fishing villages, separated from Hong Kong by several kilome- 
ters of open water (Houhai Wan or Back Bay) to the east and southeast. The 
future SZU site was one with much potential, but little realization in 1983. 
There were 1,700 dying leechee trees, a muddy beach with a sea stench, a 
few ducks and water buffalo. Its best and highest use had been as the an- 
cestral grave site for generations of local people (several thousand tombs had 
to be relocated during the early phases of construction). The site was worth 
little even as agricultural land. “Even the weeds didn’t grow very well,” ac- 
cording to Luo Zhengqi.” 

In March 1983 a team of Shenzhen officials, headed by deputy mayor 
Zhou Erkan and including the heads of the city departments for construction, 
survey, design and planning, visited the site. They discussed the ideal loca- 
tion: just east of the major arterial that connected Shekou with Nantou (the 
district center) and Shenzhen. Within a week after the meeting, the head of 
the Shenzhen Planning Bureau formally acquired the property and a survey 
team drew red lines to demarcate the site. Within a month, general plans and 
designs were produced. Before actual design and planning began, a team 
would visit Hong Kong and Macau to get ideas from their universities. A 
major task involved earth moving equipment and the relocation of power ca- 
bles. During 1983 ¥5 million was allocated for pre-construction work, and 
to oversee construction, SZU set up a Capital Construction Office in May of 
that year. 

Luo inherited a campus site plan that had been prepared by the city’s 
planning office and had been approved by the municipality. City engineers, 
not architects, had designed the plan. Luo, however, was not satisfied with 
the plan which “lacked imagination,” and one of his first acts upon arrival 
was to suggest the city seek alternative plans. He turned to his former col- 
leagues at Qinghua, whose architecture staff and students produced a new 
plan that the city accepted. A key participant in the design was Professor 
Liang Hongwen, Luo’s wife, and in her own right one of China’s premier 
planners and designers.” After finishing the plan, Liang went to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for two years and then returned to Qinghua for six months. 
She joined her husband on the SZU staff as an architecture professor in 
1986. 
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The campus plan, as designed at Qinghua, provided for an open campus with 
a lot of common space. This fact alone makes it distinct among Chinese uni- 
versities, which are crowded, cramped institutions because they lacked land 
for expansion.° Space that was originally intended for common use at these 
schools has been constructed upon. The plan for SZU, in contrast, started 
with a central campus, occupying only about one-third of the square kilome- 
ter. The perimeter included two lakes, a leechee forest, a wooded area that 
had once been used as a cemetery, as well as 30% open space which was left 
for later expansion as the university matured. The center of the campus was 
a central square, an open park that includes several pools and connecting 
paths. On three sides of the square were the university’s three major build- 
ings: administration, library, and classroom (see Map 2). On the fourth side 
was a lecture theater. The vehicular entry to the campus was from behind 
the administration building, at the ends of which were located an amphithea- 
ter and a science laboratory building. 

The central pedestrian square of the campus was designed by Liang 
Hongwen to be a vast void enclosed by four low buildings—the office 
building (five floors), the library (six floors), the teaching building (four 
floors) and the lecture theater (two floors). ’ The square measures about 170 
meters both in breadth and length, with a six meter differential in height, and 
it slopes from north to south. This large scale three-dimensional space molds 
the campus environment in several ways. It conforms to the natural topog- 
raphy which widens and slopes from north to south, higher in the east and 
lower in the west. Corridors enclose the narrower gaps between the library 
and the other two buildings. This gives the yard an obvious direction facing 
it to the Back Sea. With the sea and mountain ranges rising and falling in the 
distance, people were able to enjoy the scenery from all the buildings and to 
relax in the plaza. 

The space is organized with two main axes, one symmetric and the other 
asymmetric. The symmetric one at the center from the south to the north has 
gently sloping steps that lead people to the library building. Another asym- 
metric area comes from outside the front square and passes the ground floor 
open space of the office building. It is angled at 45° and intersects the cen- 
ter axis at the center of the yard. A pavement on this axis slopes down to the 
center accompanied by pools with fountains on one side and a green field 
with trees, shrubs and flowers on the other. 

Two side roads on the east and west of the yard were to be used only 
during construction, but Liang found them useful and kept them in the final 
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design and added a crosswise section to the east road leading up to the plat- 
form in front of the library. The bicycles can climb to the upper terrace on a 
3% slope. 

The campus forms a hierarchy of spaces according to the site-terrain and 
community needs. The open ground areas inside the building create several 
bowl spaces. The yard seems to extend and insert itself into all the buildings 
and moves through their ground floors through different levels to the outside. 
These gray medium spaces provide shade and protection from sunshine and 
rain as well as establish a spatial interest due to the changes in scale, light 
and form in the central yard. All buildings entered from the central yard 
have their own platforms in front, linked by steps or slopes. The entrances 
are celebrated, according to Liang, by allowing space to flow vertically 
through three levels, and this is broken down by the use of platforms. These 
platforms provide communication spaces on different scales. Stone circular 
benches on platforms, lawn or path sides and wide steps beside the pools are 
set aside for private use and small group meetings. 

Traditional visual esthetics generates an ambiance infused with meaning 
and space decorated with plant, water, fountain and art elements. A 7.5 me- 
ter diameter giant sundial sculpture adorns the front square’s circular lawn. 
It shows the 12 Earthly Branches in the old style of calligraphy on its surface 
and a motto engraved on the rear reads: “Study perseveringly, study any- 
thing, anytime and anywhere!” It is named “Light and Time” to imply its 
importance to our school life and to give a “time and space” feeling to the 
campus space. 

At the center of the central yard, which is the focus from all directions, 
there is a fountain sculpture named “Harmony of the Universe” in a 12 meter 
diameter round pool. Its traditional cultural consciousness corresponds to 
the “Light and Time” and uses “three” as the basic number in its measure- 
ment. Nine pillars arise from the intersection points of a tian (Ii) (means cul- 
tivated field in Chinese) foundation with 18 structural beams to support a 
three-level basic platform covered with 36 pieces of black granite planes. 
Colors and patterns express the “Yin-Yang” and “Eight-Diagrams” on the 
middle of each of the eight sides and the four corners of its square top sur- 
face. A stainless sphere sculpture is set on top. Eight stone jets in the pool 
spurt water from eight directions to the sphere which signifies the celestial 
body dropping down to the square platform which implies the Earth. 

Liang also designed a mosaic relief mural for the ground floor library 
exterior wall at the end of the central axis of the yard. The mural was com- 
posed of three up and down wave-shaped patterns with brightly colored lines 
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that show a forward movement. It was named “Endless.” Another colored 
steel sculpture titled “Small Rest” with flagpoles aside and behind was set on 
a winding path on the eastern lawn. 

The SZU campus plan has won several national awards and has been the 
subject of numerous photo spreads in architectural publications. When Jiang 
Nanxiang, former president of Qinghua, visited SZU in 1986, he remarked to 
Luo about the elegance of the campus and was surprised to learn that it had 
been designed by Qinghua architects. The Qinghua campus, Jiang reportedly 
said, was dull, but SZU was bright. Luo responded that it was not just ar- 
chitects who made design decisions at Qinghua; administrators were respon- 
sible for designs. “When I worked at Qinghua my field was architecture, 
but the university leaders never asked me for architectural advice.” 

The design for SZU reflected input from Luo, in his position of client. In 
reviewing the new plan, some city leaders preferred the original plan in 
which the student dorm area and lecture buildings were further away than in 
the new plan. Since Shenzhen was located in monsoonal Southern China, 
Luo argued, students would get wet if the distance was too far. Even at 
Qinghua in Beijing (which does not even suffer the tropical torrential down- 
pours of Shenzhen), the dorms were only 100 meters from classes. (Two 
hundred meters is a more accurate distance, Luo later recalled). The SZU 
plan had dorms just 40 meters away, Luo said, fudging the actual figure 
which was 30 meters. At the leaders’ insistence the model was adjusted to 
push the dorms back to 100 meters, but after the city fathers left, the model 
was retumed to its original shape. When the same leaders visited during 
construction, they were pleased with the work, especially the location of the 
dormitories. “It was your correct decision,” Luo told them. 

Another instance in which city officials’ advice was disregarded con- 
cerned the library. Luo was aware that many university libraries ran out of 
space 30 or 40 years after being built. The SZU library was sizable by both 
Chinese and international standards. For further expansion, the plans called 
for a basement. A vice-mayor objected, so the plans that went to the city for 
approval labeled the sub-ground level a “framing basis,” although, when 
completed, the space became a complete basement that could be used for 
further expansion. The top floor of the library housed the Architecture De- 
partment, which could eventually move to its own building on the perimeter 
of campus, thus freeing up more library space. 
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Symbolic architecture 


In his dissertation on SZU’s early efforts at building a spiritual civilization, 
Jordan Pollack, who taught at the university from 1986-88 just prior to my 
arrival, discusses the symbolic nature of the school’s architecture.* “The 
campus designers went to great metaphorical lengths to encode meanings 
within structural elements. The main buildings, when viewed from the air, 
had been laid out in the form of a giant, abstract footprint: the science build- 
ing as heel, library and administration buildings as instep, and some student 
dormitories as toes. According to Pollack’s informants, such a careful posi- 
tioning of structures gave figurative expression to one of SZU’s favorite 
dictums: jiao ta shi di. The slogan, carved on a stone wall near the univer- 
sity’s main entrance meant “to plant one’s feet on solid ground,” exhorting 
all concerned to recognize the importance of education. Furthermore, the 
step-wise placement of school buildings along SZU’s naturally ascending 
terrain was meant to suggest that SZU was an institution on the rise, destined 
for success.” 

“The exteriors of the main buildings on campus (which included the 
Administration, Laboratory, and Classroom buildings, as well as the Li- 
brary) communicated two additional themes of importance: (1) the advisabil- 
ity of combining traditional administration and pedagogical methods with 
modern ones; and (2) the desirability of balancing institutional diversity and 
uniformity to achieve a harmonious complexity. Facades of vertical and 
horizontal lines, formed of white and pastel blue tiles laid out in continuous 
and interrupted fashion, produced historically recognizable patterns. Seen 
from a distance, the patterns appeared as symbols from ancient (Zhou Dy- 
nasty, ca. 1,000 BC) times—specifically, as divinational trigrams—the Ba 
Gua—associated with the remarkable Yijing, or Book of Changes. Design- 
ers intended the allusive effect. An observer was to conclude from the tile 
configurations that SZU’s planners viewed China’s intellectual past as an 
important source of insight and wisdom. History was a repository with last- 
ing potential to inspire and instruct the present efforts to modernize. Rather 
than simply dismiss the nation’s earlier achievements as irrelevant to the pre- 
sent, China’s rebuilders were instead prudent to re-examine and selectively 
borrow from their rich experience, or so the designers tried to suggest by 
their choice of motif. 

“One could easily read the second theme also in the patterned building 
exteriors. Common colors brought and held together alternating shapes, im- 
plying an acknowledgment of the compatibility—even symbiosis—between 
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uniformity and diversity. Said in the language of design, the message was 
simple: Here was a leading institution that tolerated heterogeneity—of meth- 
ods, norms, programs, and ideas. Evolutionist in its logic, the argument was 
precisely that cultural variety contributes to social health and thus harmony. 
To be sure, members of the school community had to keep their entertain- 
ment of differences within the bounds of propriety and civic correctness. 
Laxity with respect to educational heterogeneity, if only because it tempted 
people into political heterodoxy, was defensible (and likely to survive the 
censorship of nervous officials) so long as staff and students behaved re- 
sponsibly; that is, so long as they were willing to limit their intellectual and 
other experiments in the larger interest of preserving order in the polity. 
Promoting the uses of diversity was a regular, official SZU practice. Yet so 
also was reminding people of the need to contain their fascination for alterity, 
lest the University suffer as a whole from diversity’s potential disintegrative 
effects.” 


The construction 


The story is often told of a remark made by Deng Xiaoping as his car passed 
the SZU construction site on 18 January 1984, just five days after the cam- 
pus site plan had received formal approval by the Shenzhen government. 
The paramount leader was on his way back to Shenzhen after a visit to She- 
kou. One of the municipal leaders accompanying Deng pointed out the car 
window and said: “Comrade Xiaoping, this is Shenzhen University.” Mr. 
Deng looked and found nothing. There were some excavating and drilling 
machines but they were obscured from the road, and construction was not 
scheduled to begin until 17 February. Mr. Deng asked when the school 
would be ready. The city leader replied: “We are moving in September and 
we will have classes then.” After Deng returned to Beijing, he mentioned this 
story to some colleagues and said: “They have nothing now but will begin the 
school year in September. This is Shenzhen speed.”'” 

“Shenzhen speed” translated at SZU as finishing the classroom buildings 
in nine months, although state standards for construction allowed 18 months 
completion time. The largest women’s dorm, Ziwei building that housed 
over 700 students, took six rather than the permitted 12 months to build. 
The Haitang men’s dorm took five, not 10 months. The water tower was 
completed in only 78 days, not five months. Several factors account for a 
rapid pace of construction. The Shenzhen leadership, especially Mayor 
Liang Xiang, wanted the university completed and operational for classes in 
September 1984 to prove to Deng Xiaoping that they were true to their word. 
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Armed with Deng’s comment, the municipal leaders had three site meetings 
and took an active role in supervising construction. The paramount leader’s 
tour of Shenzhen had commenced a “new era of Special Economic Zone re- 
form.”'' Furthermore, given the history of on-again-off-again support for the 
zones by the central government, the Shenzhen leaders found it imperative to 
move fast, for it was not certain how long Beijing’s current enthusiasm for 
Shenzhen would last. In fact, a peak in criticism of the economic zones ap- 
peared in early 1985,” but by then most major SZU construction was com- 
pleted, or at least well underway. Construction speed was also aided by a 
streamlined management system in city hall so that most of SZU’s requests 
were “immediately approved.”"? 


Educational and administrative philosophy 


From the start, Luo Zhengqi, who formally became SZU president on 17 
March 1987, had a very clear vision of the type of educational institution 
SZU should develop into, and he had definite ideas on how to achieve this 
vision. His vision was painted with broad strokes: student and faculty par- 
ticipation and self-management, Party integration, an open management 
style, and an institutional focus on students. It is these elements, as much as 
specific reforms—no job allocation, a credit system, student work-study— 
that characterize his tenure.'* 

Luo’s beliefs were reflected in the motto of the university located in a 
foot-print shaped relief in the lobby of the administration building: zili, zilii, 
zigiang, self-autonomy, self-discipline, self-strengthening. This Three Selves 
philosophy was the foundation for student management and the basis of 
learning. Students through their organizations governed and disciplined 
themselves. They, alone, determined whether they attended classes. Stu- 
dents were permitted to skip classes, study on their own, and take the final 
exam of a course. 

Three years after SZU’s founding, the Student Psychological Counseling 
Center (xuesheng xinli yu xingwei zhidao) was set up.'° Fifteen teachers of 
various ranks and from a wide spectrum of disciplines worked as part-time 
counselors; all conversations with students were held confidential. The 
Center also gave 978 students admitted in 1987 and 1988 international ques- 
tionnaires that led to compiling personality profiles. '® 


The role of the CCP 


Luo intended to fully integrate the CCP into the school administration by 
replacing the dual-tract system with a single monorail. The Party was not to 
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be a separate entity, but rather would become synonymous with the univer- 
sity. Depending on one’s point of view, this change accomplished one of two 
things. Either it made the CCP of paramount importance or else it made the 
CCP totally unimportant. Luo subscribed to the first view; his successors 
supported the latter. A full discussion of the role the CCP played at SZU 
over various administrations appears in Chapter Six. 


Focus on responsibility 


Several aspects of Luo’s management relate to responsibility. Following the 
generally accepted implications of the “presidential responsibility system,” 
Luo considered himself accountable for all aspects of SZU. He did not, 
however, micro-manage school operations. To the contrary, he delegated 
administrative authority to the heads of departments. He gave department 
heads and other leaders (lingdao) general directions to follow, and only from 
a distance did he monitor their progress at following directions. Similarly, 
students were given autonomy over managing their college life. A student 
union, with representatives elected by students during an electoral campaign, 
represented students; a disciplinary committee composed only of students 
handled discipline problems. Issues of academics, such as those involving 
pedagogy, course materials, and examinations, were overseen primarily by 
individual classroom teachers and, to a lesser extent, by department heads, in 
their capacity to set up majors and coordinate curriculum. 

Luo’s ability to delegate responsibility took advantage of the fact that 
SZU’s initial staff was extremely young (in their 30s), and he was able to tap 
youthful energies in order to maximize participation from staff and students. 
As president, he made himself accessible in his office through an “‘open-door 
afternoon” once a week. He welcomed suggestions and did not punish critics 
in further dealings with them. Luo made it quite clear to the staff that he did 
not want to deal in personalities and petty bickering, and he did not put him- 
self in the position of routinely countermanding orders issued by subordi- 
nates. Often in China, staff who have grievances with their immediate supe- 
riors seek out a higher level leader to reverse decisions that affect them. In 
such a way, a factory manager or the president of the university serves as an 
ombudsman, settling squabbles between personnel. Such a system relies 
heavily on guanxi, or personal relationships. Guanxi often has its founda- 
tions in common ties. Individuals who went to the same university or who 
hail from the same hometown or region hold a certain commonality that is 
said to give them guanxi with one another. Since SZU was a new university, 
it lacked the relational networks that require time to harden. Instead of 
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spending his energy on building up such networks through banqueting, gift- 
giving, or reciprocating favors, Luo decided instead to dealt with individuals 
on the issues involved; he did not favor individuals on the basis of their con- 
nections with him. As one faculty member explained: “Everyone has guanxi 
with Luo, but at the same time no one has guanxi with Luo.” The code of 
universalism, rather than one of particularism, characterized Luo’s admini- 
stration. In other words, decisions were based on certain standard criteria, 
rather than based on personal relationships with individuals. 

In addition to making unit leaders accountable for the performance of 
their work-units, Luo attempted to make individual offices take responsibil- 
ity. He suggested that within an office all positions should have clear-cut 
duties but that each position should be able to substitute for one another. In 
other words, if the staff person with responsibility over a certain action (e.g., 
filling out a certain form) was unavailable due to illness or other reasons, a 
colleague could accomplish the task. Too often, decisions in Chinese bu- 
reaucracies are delayed because of missing signatures or chops (seals). To 
strive to become a more efficient work place, SZU adopted a salary- 
reservation system, in which 10% of a staff’s salary was automatically with- 
held. Given the results of an annual evaluation, the staff might have the 10% 
reservation returned, or could receive more or less than the 10%. 

Likewise, students were made responsible for their own performances. 
SZU was the first university in China to cancel automatic subsidies and re- 
place this form of “iron rice bowl” with a scholarship system. Students re- 
ceived scholarships based on their individual academic performances. Stu- 
dents with a grade point average (GPA) over 85 (out of 100%) and who 
ranked in the top 3% of their major, by year, received a top scholarship, 
which translated as ¥100 per month. Lower scholarships provided less 
money, with about half the students receiving merit-based awards at any one 
time. 


Reform and efficiency 


For Luo reform was the key to SZU’s success. Reform was a theme in many 
of his speeches, one of which was reprinted in a glossy booklet, targeting 
prospective students from Hong Kong, to commemorate the university’s fifth 
anniversary.'’ Efficiency was also a prime concern of the Luo administra- 
tion. Nothing symbolized this more than his decision to have short lunches. 
Traditionally, a long-lunch period (usually 2/2 hours) permits employees of 
Chinese work-units to take naps. Luo, however, preferred working lunches, 
and the period between morning and afternoon classes was shortened to one 
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hour. He often used this time for staff meetings, so the hour spent at lunch 
did not take time away from university business. 

Before Luo came to SZU, however, he was quite weary of reforms. He 
had experienced the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution, both 
intended reforms that led to national disasters. The former had occurred in 
the mid-1950s and had been intended to industrialize rural areas in an at- 
tempt to overtake the U.K. in national production through such measures as 
converting kitchen utensils into pig iron in backyard furnaces. The Great 
Leap Forward was indeed a great leap backward in which millions of Chi- 
nese perished from famine. Luo had worried that the reforms of the 1980s 
would also suffer unintended catastrophe. In early 1983, before Luo had 
accepted the SZU position, he had read about the university’s reform in a 
government report. The report had used a Chinese idiom for determination 
that refers to a story from the Han Dynasty, in which a leading general 
named Han Xin crossed a river and then had his army “break the woks, sink 
the boats; with the river behind you, we fight” (po hu chen zhou; bei shui yi 
zhan). When Luo had read the sentence, he was scared and said:'® 


‘This is not good; we should not do this.’ The sentence is one of the reasons I 
was reluctant to go to SZU. But then I visited SZU and witnessed the con- 
struction and realized that this was the situation that Chinese people had been 
longing to see for a long time: ‘1,000 Ji a day’ [yi ri gian li, one day—1,000 
li, meaning quick development].'"?! I saw dozens of comrades in charge of 
land preparation working in harsh conditions and circumstances. So I joined 
them immediately. On reflection, we realize we were a bit afraid. But with- 
out this determination, maybe the site of SZU would still be deserted. 


Reform permitted Luo to define SZU as a unique institution. He was con- 
cerned that initially there was a misunderstanding that SZU was intended to 
imitate famous institutions like Beijing University (Beida), Qinghua, or Peo- 
ple’s University. Luo never considered SZU to be in competition with 
China’s renowned universities. There was no way, he said, that a young 
university like SZU could ever consider itself a competitor. It made no 
sense to replicate the old systems and then reform them (for Luo was con- 
vinced many of these systems did not work properly); rather, SZU could cre- 
ate a new system from the start. SZU was in the fortunate position of being 
able to create its own characteristics and “try to find a new road with a to- 
tally new concept of value and to open up a totally new situation.”*? For Luo 
Zhengqi, innovation was essential. In mid-1986 he referred to Hu Yaobang, 
then CCP Party Secretary, who had said: “new ways for new things; special 
solutions for special problems; guidelines remain unchanged; solutions are 
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all new.” Luo applied this to SZU: “For everything we do, we should ask: 
“what is the newness of it; what is special about it?’” 

In creating new systems from the beginning, SZU faced several options. 
One approach would be to begin with managerial reform; another could start 
with specific teaching reforms; or one might begin with theoretical study, 
unify opinions and then implement. The third option was dismissed by Luo 
as impractical for a new university that wanted to become immediately op- 
erational. Instead, SZU chose managerial reform, according to Luo, because 
as a new university SZU lacked strength to reform teaching. Teachers would 
just say: ‘you have your curriculum change, I have mine.’ With the more 
generalized system reform, however, reform could provoke mass interest. 
Reform targets had to be vague; they could not be achieved immediately. All 
this required long-term commitment and reforms that were evolutionary in 
nature. An example often cited by Luo was the part-time job system. When 
it was initiated, it involved students cleaning the toilets. This evolved into a 
system that became one of SZU’s defining characteristics, the concept of the 
Three Classrooms: lessons, job practice and extra-curricular activities. Luo 
did not accept ideologically based reforms. For him “Reform is great prac- 
tice; practice is above theory...Ideology should be realized in practice; oth- 
erwise, it is just empty words.””! 

Reform at SZU in 1987 included Three Measures and Five Systems.” 
From its early days, SZU adhered to the practice of “policy numbering” 
which is quite prevalent in China. Policy is often identified by items that 
share a common theme, and the policy is sloganized as a numbered phe- 
nomenon. The most obvious example in post-Mao China is perhaps the Four 
Modernizations. SZU’s Three Measures and Five Systems was but one of 
the earliest of many enumerated policies at the university. Such a convenient 
catch phrase is useful, but it tends not to be all-inclusive. In other words, 
Luo’s policies included more than these eight items. They were merely the 
emphatic points of the speech which contained them. Luo’s three measures 
involved simplification, control of staffing and economic management. Sim- 
plified management meant as few levels of administration as possible. De- 
partments would not be sub-divided into sections and there would be no 
teaching-research offices. Working through lunch added another hour per 
day, during the 5% day work week. Attempts were made to reduce the num- 
ber of meetings and avoid “waste-of-time” meetings. Staff size was strictly 
controlled with emphasis on personnel quality. The university was not able 
to hire permanent staff without upper level approval; additional fixed staff 
positions required quotas from the municipal government. Part-time students 
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reduced the need for some fixed staff. The university was managed accord- 
ing to the economic principles of payment according to performance. Poli- 
cies tended to encourage departments to generate income and to discourage 
them from unnecessary expenditures, kai yuan jie liu. This Chinese idiom, 
commonly used to describe economic behavior, refers to making the source 
of a river bigger while trying to stop it from flowing away too quickly. 
Thus, departments had individualized budgets, and it was understood that 
some departments would “get rich first.” This was in accordance to Deng 
Xiaoping’s often quoted idea about the nation that long-term equality would 
have to be preceded by short-term inequities. 

Luo’s five systems included the ability-qualification system, which re- 
lated to the promotion process and allowed for evaluation of staff within 
SZU. This process was separate from the formal ranking system, in which 
assessment resided at the municipal and provincial levels (although with in- 
put from the SZU administration). The other systems were the employment 
contract system, the salary reservation system, the efficiency responsibility 
system based on individual job responsibilities, and the goal responsibility 
system. These produced a sort of management by objectives in which both 
leaders and cadres set objectives for their service terms. Their performances 
were judged against their meeting their objectives. 

Luo was aware that reform entailed risk and was accompanied by fail- 
ures: 


Since reform is risky, we cannot require perfection from the beginning and 
only allow success. We must allow failures; we must not allow all things to 
remain unchanged. We should prefer new things with defects to seemingly 
perfect things that are actually backward and conservative. Since reform is 
risky, we must destroy old power and entrenched thinking. 


Participating in society 

Part of Luo Zhengqi’s educational philosophy concerned the university’s full 
participation in society. Grounded in the discipline of architecture, Luo saw 
education as practical and shared the general view in China that schooling 
should benefit the collective; benefits to individuals are secondary. The at- 
tempt to have the school serve society took several forms. The setting of 
majors and curriculum served the needs of the SEZ. While studying at the 
university, students took part-time jobs that exposed them to the real world. 
The university itself ran factories and enterprises that produced goods and 
services for both export and domestic use. And the university’s major out- 
put—its graduates—were to serve society when they entered the workforce. 
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One of the well-publicized, defining features of pre-1989 SZU was its 
work-study program.” Work-study allowed full-time benke (bachelors 
track) students to take part-time campus jobs in their spare time. Night 
school students in the part-time zhuanke (specialized certificate) program 
were able to take day-time jobs on campus. University officials were pleased 
with work-study because it yielded a “double harvest” for students. They 
learned skills and acquired experience on-the-job, and they put what they had 
learned in the classroom to practical use on the job. The work-study pro- 
gram served as a bridge between academia and society. Students could leave 
the “ivory pagoda” and learn about the real world. Luo Zhengqi, himself, 
considered the work-study program to be one of the university’s most im- 
portant reforms.” 

The part-time work program served Luo’s main thesis that a university 
should be about students, that all staff should support the training of stu- 
dents, who serve society’s needs. Administrative and support staff would be 
in constant contact with students who worked part-time in their offices and 
work-units. In contrast, in most Chinese universities non-teaching staff 
rarely interacted with students. Most staff were less educated than students; 
the two groups had little in common, and they were not exposed to each other 
in the work place. Given their very different educational levels, they often 
could not work together on tasks to pursue common objectives. Having SZU 
students interact with less-educated staff would give them useful experience 
in the real world. 


Flexibility in education 


Luo adopted and expanded upon the liberal educational policies of his prede- 
cessor, Zhang Wei.” The university used the credit system, and students 
were allowed to graduate early as soon as they earned enough credits to meet 
graduation requirements.”° Students who did not earn sufficient credits to 
graduate within four years were permitted to remain another year as fee- 
paying students; or they could choose to take a completion certificate (jie ye 
zheng), but not a diploma. Then, while employed, they could then study by 
themselves, pass the exams, and get a diploma. 

Students, as in other universities in China, were admitted to SZU by 
major. After completing their first year, however, SZU students could apply 
to change majors, with the approval of both departments if departments were 
also to be changed. SZU was probably the first university in China to permit 
this type of alteration, as Chinese institutions of higher education generally 
adhered to the European system which was less flexible in these regards than 
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their North American counterparts (or more disciplined depending on one’s 
point of view). 

Starting with the class that entered in 1987, students were permitted to 
take double degrees if they met certain requirements by their third year—an 
accumulated Grade Point Average (GPA) of at least 80, credits within the 
first major that exceeded the requirement, and two recommendation letters 
from teachers ranked lecturer or above. Student who strove to take a second 
degree but failed to acquire sufficient credits could convert the intended sec- 
ond degree into a minor, or could take an extra year to obtain the second de- 
gree. 

Attendance was required for courses with much practice, such as labo- 
ratories, military training, physical education, computing, design and foreign 
language basics. Students who were absent from these courses more than 
one-third of the time were to fail the course. Other courses did not have 
mandatory attendance. The Luo administration also encouraged departments 
to offer self-study courses, based on reading lists and periodic group discus- 
sions. 

The academic system included a set of rewards and punishments.” 
Merit-based scholarships accompanied individual ¥100 (US $25) awards 
given for particular subjects or achievements. The top graduates in every 
department received a ¥200 gift, and anyone who graduated early also re- 
ceived ¥200. Punishments included academic probation, the result of a fail- 
ing GPA (below 60), too few accumulated credits, or failing three or more 
courses. Students faced expulsion if their GPA for the semester was below 
44. Under some conditions, students who failed courses were permitted to 
take make-up exams. Only one make-up was given for required courses. No 
make-ups were allowed for students who failed over three courses in a se- 
mester, had a GPA below 40 for the semester, failed to attend the exam 
without a proper excuse, or were caught cheating. 


Democracy in administration 


Luo operated with a very open managerial style, unencumbered by what is 
often referred to as “one-speech meetings,” in which the leadership exposes 
subordinates to a lengthy monologue. He also created a system of checks 
and balances that was usually described with the phrases: president running 
school, professors running academics, Party Committee running the Party.” 
As implemented, the presidential responsibility system (xiaozhang fuze zhi) 
gave the president final approval on virtually any matter in the university. 
Managing such power required tremendous delegation of responsibility. The 
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president himself had autonomy over teaching administration, personnel, fi- 
nance and resources, with occasional review by the upper levels, which came 
in the form of inspection visits. The details of Party running fell to the vice- 
chair of the Party; the academic scheme fell to department heads, with ad- 
ministrative details handled by the Academic Affairs Office. Committees on 
school affairs, finance, teaching reform and student affairs assisted the presi- 
dent in school administration. A committee of professors concerned itself 
with academic matters, a category considered totally separate from school 
administration. This committee contained all professors at the rank of asso- 
ciate professor or above; it did not initiate academic policy, but rather re- 
viewed policies that were generated by the administration. It provided a 
sounding board for policy discussion. 

The SZU administrative structure permitted a strong-president system 
and a strong department head system. The Chinese term /ingdao refers to 
work-unit leaders and includes the heads and deputy heads of academic and 
administrative offices. China employs a ranking system for cadres, or ad- 
ministrative staff: sheng, ting, chu, ke. The president and Party secretary of 
the university were at ting level, department heads at chu level. In the uni- 
versity setting, lingdao refers to the leaders at chu level and above. The 
president nominated vice-presidents (vice ting-level) for municipal approval 
and appointed department heads. As president, Luo Zhengqi gave depart- 
ment leaders almost total autonomy. How they ran their departments was 
left totally up to them. There were no structural requirements, such as for 
committees, that could ensure participation. Administrative offices such as 
Academic Affairs, Finance and Student Affairs oversaw certain areas of de- 
partmental activity, but department heads were given loose reins. 


An expansive view of education 


Formal education in China is often described as a three-part system that ad- 
dresses the intellectual, moral and physical needs of students. (Students who 
excel in each area are known as Three Good students). Luo subscribed to 
and indeed enlarged this expansive view of education which he believed 
should include the Three Classrooms as opposed to the Five Ones.” In many 
ways, the second classroom (di er ketang) of part-time jobs was considered 
more useful and more important than the first classroom, the latter which 
was still plagued by ineffective pedagogy—where much time was wasted in 
useless meetings and ideological studies. For students, work ethic had re- 
placed Marxism. 
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SZU itself included more than just teaching and research. There were 
various school-run enterprises on campus that earned money for the school. 
Some students worked in these units, which provided them real life work ex- 
periences. The enterprises provided a major source of revenue; without it the 
university would have had an annual deficit since it always overspent its city 
allocation of funds. 

Consistent with SZU’s opposition to an iron ricebowl mode of operation 
was the policy that departments should learn to take care of themselves. 
Teachers and staff were encouraged to run side-businesses so they would 
become less dependent on hand-outs from the university, which itself de- 
pended on subsidies from the city government. 


Administrative reshuffle: Luo Zhengqi fully in charge 


It might be argued that Luo Zhenggi took command of SZU the moment he 
stepped foot into the special economic zone. Indeed, within a week he had 
commissioned a new site plan for the proposed campus. But Luo did not 
push aside the other leaders. Zhang Wei, the nominal president, and Feng 
Shen, the scholar, both had definite ideas on reforming traditional educa- 
tional methods and their input was largely responsible for ensuring a flexible 
structure that permitted the credit system, double degrees, changing majors, 
and early and late graduation. Not a scholar himself, Luo deferred to these 
experts, and he enthusiastically accepted their policies. In matters of Party, 
Luo as Party secretary, had the loudest voice and although opposition was 
tolerated, it was ineffective. The Party was integrated into university opera- 
tions; the dual-track became a monorail. 

Fang Shen was never much interested in running the university. His 
scholarly pursuits took priority. He was the founding director of the univer- 
sity’s Institute of Special Zone Economics, which he used as a base for pub- 
lishing several monographs, including Surveys of Economics in the Shenzhen 
Special Economic Zone and Studies on Economic Problems Arising in the 
Shenzhen Special Economic Zone. As vice-president, he was member of the 
SZU Party Committee and served on various committees. In March 1987, 
Fang stepped down as vice-president, assuming the role of vice-director of 
the Academic Affairs Committee. He returned to People’s University that 
September. 

While Luo was still vice-president, an additional vice-president was ap- 
pointed by the upper levels. The city and provincial governments approved 
Li Tianging, who had good relationships with local authorities, to serve as 
the vice-president in charge of foreign affairs. Li had once been a doctoral 
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candidate at London University, where his studies were cut short by the Chi- 
nese civil war. In public, Li supported the general direction of educational 
reform.” In private, however, he opposed many innovations that the other 
vice-presidents accepted; he came up with virtually no creative ideas and his 
managerial style was one based mostly on relationships, something not fa- 
vored by many staff who had become accustomed to Luo’s open style. Al- 
though Li aspired to succeed Zhang Wei as president, the city dismissed him 
as vice-president in March 1987 and demoted him to director of the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee. This was one of five standing committees, and of 
less importance than the Teaching Reform Committee that Luo himself 
chaired. In 1988 Li secured himself another assignment, as president of the 
University of Macau. The Portuguese administration that ran the Macau 
enclave needed a Mainland Chinese to head the university; Li was given the 
assignment but little power, as most decisions rested with government offi- 
cials. By Mainland standards, the University of Macau was considered an 
extremely mediocre university. The best graduates of Macau’s high schools 
went to universities in Hong Kong, Portugal or China. Macau University 
had to settle for low achievers; according to several SZU staff who taught 
there on exchange, SZU was academically superior. It was widely believed 
among SZU staff that Li’s transfer to Macau was a face-saving move that 
permitted him a place to stay until he retired. It was a move seen as good for 
both institutions. 

Before the March 1987 administrative reshuffle, Luo held an election in 
which teachers and staff voted for vice-presidents. By that time it was clear 
that Fang Shen wanted to return to Beying; Li Tianging lacked sufficient 
support to be in the running. The elections produced three candidates for 
Luo to choose from. The top vote-getter was Ying Qirui, who had worked in 
the computer section of the Hong Kong branch of the Bank of China from 
1977-1984. One of the first computer graduates in China from the 1960s, 
Ying was fluent in English and well-liked by his colleagues. He was in 
charge of SZU’s computer center. Luo assigned Ying to be vice-president in 
charge of finance, foreign affairs, and the science departments and institutes. 
The runner-up in votes was Yang Jinbiao, the first professor hired at SZU 
and, like Ying, a computer scientist. Luo decided against having two vice- 
presidents from the same discipline, so Yang was assigned to head the Aca- 
demic Affairs Office. Within a few months, the city government appointed 
Yang to head the Shenzhen Teachers College. The third highest number of 
votes went to Zheng Tianlun, an economist. Luo assigned Zheng to be the 
vice-president in charge of academics in general and the arts departments in 
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particular, as well as staff management, and school-run enterprises. Zheng 
also remained head of the International Trade and Finance Department, 
which would be founded in 1987, taking its initial teachers from the Eco- 
nomics Department. He was given nominal charge over the library and other 
units as well. 


Luo and student protests 


As just discussed, Luo’s educational philosophy put the SZU student at the 
center of his attention. It is, therefore, somewhat ironic that student protests 
at SZU contributed to Luo’s removal from office. Luo Zhengqi was fired as 
school president and Party secretary by provincial and municipal authorities 
in decisions probably finalized around the beginning of July 1989. His 
“serious mistakes” were the only reasons given. Just prior to Luo’s dis- 
missal, SZU students were protesting against the central government, and 
this so-called demonstration for democracy has often been cited by members 
of the university community as one of the factors contributing to Luo’s fir- 
ing. This section examines the 1989 student protest and its precedents. 


Student protests in China 


The spring of 1989 was the climax of a time of intellectual ferment in China. 
In terms of individual liberties, the period of 1987 and 1988 is today recog- 
nized as one of the freest epochs in Chinese history. At that time intellectu- 
als experienced a freedom of expression and government authorities tolerated 
a degree of dissent. This kind of tolerance had not occurred for many years, 
if indeed it had ever occurred. China’s history has seen much dissent; dissent 
can lead to armed conflict and revolution. With this sense of history, Chi- 
nese governments tend to be wary of dissent. In the early part of the century, 
Chinese intellectuals had often spoken their minds, but at that time the new 
republican government was weak—a weakness that begot tolerance. In con- 
trast, the post-Mao government was not weak. The newest “new China” was 
a country facing a bright economic future. Deng Xiaoping and his economic 
reform policies were firmly in control. There was no turning back from such 
innovations as the Special Economic Zones. Of course, there was much de- 
bate and disagreement between liberal and conservative reformers over the 
reform and opening-up policies; continuing dialogues surfaced in the press; 
the acknowledgment of their existence enhanced the openness of the period. 
China of the mid- to late 1980s was a time of experimentation as policy- 
makers searched for models that could be employed in future development. 
Many educational institutions were allowed to carry out experiments; 
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Shenzhen University was the boldest of all these experiments. It had re- 
placed automatic stipends with merit-based scholarships; the curriculum was 
made more flexible; the iron rice bowl was cracking; teachers and staff 
deemed incompetent could be fired (at least theoretically); student job allo- 
cation was abandoned in favor of market mechanisms; the CCP was inte- 
grated into university management. 

These reforms had received the attention of China’s leaders. On 21 May 
1986 Li Peng, then vice-premier of the State Council and minister of the 
SEdC, inspected SZU. In his visit, which was widely reported in the Chinese 
press, the vice-premier liked what he saw. He is quoted as saying: “You are 
providing experience for conducting reforms in institutions of high learning 
and are constantly summing up your experience in order to perfect it.’”*! 
Guangming Ribao, one of China’s major periodicals for intellectuals, de- 
scribed the visit for its national readership: 


During his 1%-hour inspection, Li Peng asked in detail about ways of re- 
forming the traditional ideological and political work among students—the 
work-study program; students running banks, lawyers’ offices, accountants’ 
offices, postal and telecommunications offices, guesthouses, and washing ma- 
chine factories; the replacement of grants with scholarships, the credit sys- 
tem, and so on. Luo Zhengqi explained that these practices have enlivened 
the students’ ideology and deepened their love for the socialist system. The 
number of students wishing to become Party or CYL [Communist Youth 
League] members has increased with each passing day. Large numbers of 
students, who are more capable of standing on their own feet, who are strict 
on themselves, who have attained good results in their studies, and who have 
gained substantial experience in social practice have been trained. Li Peng 
said happily that these students will be able to better meet the needs of society 
after they graduate. 


The reforms at SZU had not always proceeded without incident. Problems 
surfaced just half a year after Li Peng’s visit. In December 1986 students 
protested for democracy in cities across China; these demonstrations became 
a little violent in several places, including Beijing, Wuhan, Hefei (Anhui 
Province), and Shenzhen. 

Student protests are not uncommon in China. A most famous one oc- 
curred on 4 May 1919 when Beijing students demonstrated against conces- 
sions made to foreign powers by China’s weak government. The protest 
was sparked by the Versailles Peace Conference accord that had granted 
Germany’s interests in China to Japan. This movement involved “both a 
patriotic, nationalistic reaction against foreign domination, and a ‘cultural 
revolution’ advocating abolition of Confucian institutions — footbinding, 
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subordination of youth to age, women to men—and complete westernization 
under the banners of ‘science and democracy.’”*’ From one angle, the Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-1976) can be seen as a giant student protest, with the 
nation’s youth mobilized to fight traditional values that were alleged to be 
destroying China. Near the end of the Cultural Revolution, students held a 
large demonstration in Tiananmen Square on 6 April 1976, as they mourned 
the death of Zhou Enlai, China’s beloved premier. Despite protests’ appar- 
ent inevitability, analysts of China do not have a good tract record of pre- 
dicting them. Writing in 1979, noted China historian Wang Gungwu specu- 
lated that “...a whole new generation has grown up in the People’s Republic for 
whom May Fourth nostalgia and the old-fashioned anti-traditionalism of the May 
Fourth generation are both meaningless. This generation could be a new kind of 
Chinese, skeptical of cant and humbug, but also rootless and disillusioned. For 
them, cultural revolutions of any kind, whether May First or [Cultural Revolu- 
tion], could well be an anathema.” The next year proved Wang wrong as 
students demonstrated for democracy around the time of the Democracy 
Wall Movement.” And the national protests of 1989, referred to in this book 
as simply Tiananmen or 4 June events, again proved the historian wrong. In 
this case, the lesson from history appears to be that student protests in China 
is part of the national process; the next protest is just a matter of time. 


1986 SZU protests 


The SZU student protest of mid-December 1986 was linked to the nation- 
wide protests only in time, not character. On 5 December over 3,000 stu- 
dents from universities in Anhui Province had marched on government head- 
quarters to protest against the lack of democracy in the selection of repre- 
sentatives to the National People’s Congress, China’s legislature. The de- 
mocracy protests swept across Chinese campuses, including Zhongshan Uni- 
versity, Guangzhou’s premier institution, where 300 marching students 
called for swifter progress in political reform.” Protests at SZU were quite 
different in nature, as reported in the Hong Kong press. “Last week in 
Shenzhen saw more than 1,500 university students take to the streets over 
large increases in school fees—something of a contrast with the lofty ideals 
such as democracy, liberty and human rights which promoted the spate of 
student protests sweeping China since December 5, and which paralyzed part 
of Shanghai at the weekend.”*° 

The Luo administration had announced “20 Regulations” (ershi tiao) 
aimed at improving the xue feng, or learning atmosphere. Among these was 
an increase in tuition that would require all students (including those already 
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enrolled) to pay a total fee of ¥750 (US $200) per semester, compared with 
¥20 (¥15 for tuition, ¥5 for accommodation) at the time. The 20-point pro- 
gram, which came in the form of “regulations on students’ schooling at 
SZU,” had been promulgated on 15 September. According to a report in Da 
Gong Bao, a Hong Kong-based, PRC-friendly newspaper, the controversy 
focused on the third and tenth clauses.*” 


According to the third clause, the present rates of students’ tuition fees and 
dormitory rents are merely nominal, and a reasonable readjustment will be 
made in the first semester of the 1987-1988 school year. A multi-layered 
system for charging fees will be implemented on a trial basis. According to 
the system students will be divided into different groups in light of their 
marks and credits in the previous semester. Those who achieve the highest 
marks will pay ¥40 tuition fees and ¥10 dormitory fees per semester; and stu- 
dents whose marks are low will have to pay ¥600 tuition fees and ¥150 dor- 
mitory fees. The tenth clause stipulates that students who fail in any exami- 
nation will not have a make-up examination. If a student fails in the exami- 
nation of an obligatory course, he must retake this course and pay a fee of ¥50 
for this retaking. But if the course is mainly completed through self-study, the 
student will not need to pay the retaking fee. 


Whether the SZU demonstrations were spontaneous or organized is subject 
to debate.** The report in Da Gong Bao stated: 


It is understood that the incident was a spontaneous action by the students, 
and that the official student union was not involved in the action. The stu- 
dents who took the most radical action come from northern provinces. They 
said that the present living expenses and tuition fees are already too heavy a 
burden for them to bear. After the reform, the fees may even rise sharply, and 
it would be absolutely impossible for them to bear the burden. 


The student demonstrations took place over several days and were the major 
topic of discussion on campus. The fullest account appeared in the English 
Club’s daily bulletin, Shenda Tattler:® 


Over 500 students demonstrated last night between 7:30 to around 12:30 p.m. 
Students first put up dazibao [big character posters] at the student cafeteria 
Friday complaining about the 20 Regulations, which were formally announced 
one month ago by the Office of Academic Affairs. On Saturday afternoon, 
student representatives met with Vice-president Ying, Yu Zhongwen, Tang 
Cairu and Luo Yuanxiang.*” Because there was not a satisfactory solution 
found, President Luo met with the student representatives on Saturday even- 
ing and stated that he still supported the 20 Regulations. Thus, on Sunday 
afternoon at 4 p.m., students met at the Office Building Cafeteria and decided 
to demonstrate on Sunday night. They started from the student dorms around 
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7:30 p.m. and marched to the quarters of the teachers and staff where they 
sang “The Internationale’ and chanted slogans. At about 10 p.m., the student 
group separated into two. One group went to the Office Building Cafeteria 
and held a discussion with President Luo and Vice-mayor Zhou Erkan. An- 
other group of about 100 students went to the Caltex gas station and stopped 
traffic along the Guangzhou-Shenzhen Highway for two and a half hours. 


The university’s official position was contained in a daily news broadside, 
News in Brief (jian xun):"" 


Leaders pointed out that the direction of school reform cannot change. Stu- 
dents are allowed to voice opinions against the 20 Regulations and regulations 
on teaching. Blocking traffic is wrong. The standing committee of 
Shenzhen’s CCP summoned a special meeting and gave three instructions: 
the general target of reform should not change; we should continue routine 
school work and guarantee teaching; all activities should follow the law. This 
morning there was a joint meeting with the School Affairs Committee, Presi- 
dent’s Office, Examination Committee, Professors’ Committee, Academic 
Affairs Office, and the Students’ Work Guidance Committee. Teaching this 
morning was good. 


The morning’s “good” teaching belied student concern and anger. According 
to the Hong Kong press report, that evening—15 December—the SZU lead- 
ership said it was willing to postpone implementation of the third and tenth 
clauses of the 20 Regulations, yet “the students held that the university 
authorities were not sincere, but were only trying to play a dilatory trick. 
Some students stuck up a poster, calling on schoolmates to gather again at 8 
p.m. and continue the demonstration.” Students who participated in the 
events recalled in interviews ten years later that fewer than several hundred 
students were demonstrating on campus that evening. The rest of the stu- 
dents were in their dormitory rooms. Then, suddenly without notice, the 
electricity in the dorm area stopped. Students who had been in their rooms 
became agitated and joined the protest, which snaked around the campus for 
a while and then headed off campus to the town of Nantou. Several students 
unfurled banners that read “Down with the 20 Regulations” and “Down with 
the principal.”*” This is how a Hong Kong newspaper described the events: 


That evening, more than 1,000 students held a demonstration on the school 
campus, then divided themselves into two contingents, one marching toward 
Shenzhen and the other toward Nantou. While marching along the high- 
roads, some students held up vehicles and asked the drivers whether they sup- 
ported the students. A luxury car was forced by the students onto a side road, 
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and the car’s antenna was broken off and the hood struck. But the students 
did not commit other excesses. 


The evening had culminated weeks of activity. Soon after the regulations 
had been promulgated in September, the students complained that “this sys- 
tem would place a great financial burden on their shoulders and would create 
an unbearable psychological pressure on their studies. Then, they aired their 
opinions to the university leadership many times, but received no reply from 
the school leadership.” The press report continues: 


On 10 December, some students began to put up big-character posters in the 
school canteen to protest against the 20 Regulations of the school leadership. 
On the evening of 14 December, as the students’ protests become more and 
more furious, the school leadership held a forum attended by some student 
representatives. However, the university leaders indicated at the meeting that 
the university would continue to implement the 20 Regulations. The students 
found that the university authorities completely rejected their opinions, so they 
held a demonstration. Nearly 1,000 students first marched in the campus and 
gathered in front of the houses of the university leaders. After failing to see 
the school leaders, they left the campus and continued the demonstrations 
along the Shenzhen-Guangzhou highroad. The students dispersed at 22:00, 
and on the same evening, leaders of Shenzhen City went to the university to 
talk to the students, but did not achieve any results. 


The following day SZU formally abandoned the controversial two clauses 
that it had agreed to scrap the previous afternoon, before the protests and 
violence. In a signed statement reproduced in the News Brief, Luo Zhengqi 
expressed his annoyance with the students:“* 


Most students on 15 December followed the resolution of the School Affairs 
Committee, and returned to night study. However, at around 8 p.m. a group 
of students started to gather and protest again. They shouted and made noise. 
Some even went to night school classrooms and disturbed classes so that many 
had to be canceled. After that they went to the Guangzhou-Shenzhen high- 
way. Some gathered around Maqueling intersection; some gathered by the 
Nantou customs and blocked traffic for several hours, during the course of 
which someone smashed restaurants and car windows with iron tools. This 
behavior seriously violates the security management rules and criminal law. 
They came back to school at 2. a.m. Public Security is examining these events. 
At the president’s work meeting this morning, it was reconfirmed that: (1) all 
teaching of SZU should be carried out normally as scheduled; (2) after talking 
with the Student Union, the Standing Committee of the Students Representa- 
tive Conference, and the Students Self-Disciplinary Committee, the School 
Affairs Committee has resolved not to execute clauses #3 and #10 of the 20 
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Regulations, and are working on measures of improvement; (3) last night a 
small group of students disturbed the study of the majority of students on 
campus and severely violated school regulations and went to block traffic and 
smash cars. This violated security management rules and criminal law. 
Teachers and students should fight against this to maintain the normal order 
of the school. 


During the same day, the students and staff self-discipline committees and 
Work Union issued a joint statement imploring the campus community to 
fully support reform; in effect students were told to behave: 


In the three years since SZU was established, we have made great progress on 
the broad road of reform and innovation. We have achieved a lot, and our di- 
rection is correct. It is inevitable to have some mistakes and short-comings in 
the course of reform. We should fully support the reform of the school and do 
our bit to build SZU into a new style socialist university and train rencai 
[talent] for the SEZ. Recently students raised suggestions about the reform 
measures of the school. Some suggestions are reasonable, but others are radi- 
cal and even go against security regulations. This troubles us. As parents and 
teachers, we should have learned lessons from the destructive behavior that 
occurred in the Cultural Revolution and educate our students and our children 
accordingly. We should instruct them to cherish the stability of the recent 
past and try to solve problems arising in reform with an attitude of negotiation 
and unity. Comrades, China is at an initial stage of political reform and our 
university is also at an initial reform stage. There is a lot of work to be done 
to find out the ways of democracy and the ways of educational system reform. 
We are calling for the whole body of teachers and staff to get fully involved 
and be fully unified to develop SZU further and push it ahead with revolution- 
ary solution. 


With that the matters were put in to rest. There were no recriminations. The 
disturbances of December 1986 might well have been avoided if the 
Shenzhen city government had not been intent on extracting tuition from stu- 
dents, a mandate which resulted in SZU’s promulgating the infamous 20 
Regulations. The SZU leadership took a dig-in-the-heels, draw-the-wagons- 
in-a-circle kind of attitude, something quite inconsistent with Luo Zhengqi’s 
otherwise open policy of dealing with students. At that time, however, Luo 
was not formally in charge. As Party secretary and first vice-president, he 
did not have total control over the situation. His rival vice-presidents were 
probably not terribly saddened to see him in trouble; to what extent sabotage 
by high administrative officials figured into the university’s intransigent po- 
sition and the resultant student protests is unclear. 
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The Shenzhen government was annoyed with the student protests be- 
cause they reflected badly on the special economic zone as a whole. Since 
the zone’s inception, support from Beijing had waxed and waned.*° This 
undulation reflected skirmishes at the central level between fast-speed re- 
formers and slow-speed reformers. Early 1986 had seen a low peak of criti- 
cism on SEZ policy, but by the end of the year, criticism was reaching a 
crescendo. Liang Xiang, the Shenzhen mayor most responsible for the 
zone’s expansion, was replaced in May 1986 by Li Hao, who had helped 
administer zone policy from Beijing. Liang had been a great supporter of 
Luo Zhengqi, giving him much autonomy in running the university. Gu Mu, 
the staunchest supporter of the SEZ among high-level central officials, re- 
tired at the end of 1986. Gu Mu had been Liang Xiang’s major supporter in 
the corridors of power. In addition, Guangdong’s Party Secretary Lin Ruo, 
who had assumed his position in July 1985, had publicly expressed his reser- 
vations about the SEZ’s open international economic policy, which included 
“decadent capitalist thought.”*” On a positive note for the SEZ, Zhao Ziyang 
visited Zhuhai and Shenzhen in October and November and rebutted the cri- 
tiques of zone policy."* Thus, by the time the student protests occurred in 
mid-December 1986, zone political support was still being defined, as politi- 
cal actors started to restate their positions. George Crane, a leading author- 
ity on the political economy of the special zones, has assessed the situation as 
follows:”” 


Although SEZ student protest was rather tame, it provided a pretext for re- 
newed criticism of Shenzhen and, by implication, zone policy in general. By 
late December central Party authorities were starting to issue circulars cen- 
suring the national student movement and calling for action against 
‘bourgeois liberalization.’ Consequently, Lin Ruo went to Shenzhen on Janu- 
ary 8, 1987, and led a work conference of the municipal Party committee. At 
the meeting, Lin held that the student disturbances had been instigated by 
“some bad people.’ 


The university also viewed the disturbances as the result of the actions of a 
few misguided students. Liang Shuping, the deputy director of the Presi- 
dent’s Office, told Agence France-Presse that press accounts had exagger- 
ated the number of participating students and that the “small number” of stu- 
dents who had “disrupted social order’ would have to undergo re- 
education.” Months later, Luo, after ascending to the presidency, expressed 
his displeasure, also. Speaking at the ceremony to open the 1987-1988 
school year, Luo said:*! 
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Freshmen had different opinions about the school’s work, so they went out to 
the street, blocked traffic, and broke the glass of one vehicle and broke two 
windows of the hotel. Our mayor was very angry. I was very angry, too. The 
seniors were even angrier. They said: ‘We are looking for jobs and you are 
causing trouble and we won’t be able to get jobs.” When employers come to 
SZU, they ask: ‘Did you take part in the riot?’ I asked some students, “Why 
did you go out to the street? Why not come to me? You can shout at me.’ 
The students said: ‘We have such beautiful surroundings in school, we don’t 
want to harm even a single blade of grass in the school.’ 


Then, in a tone described by one student as that of a loving granny rather 
than that of a scolding parent, Luo said: “My students, it is not good to do 
that. That’s not sensible of you to do this.” 

The 1986 protests left Luo Zhengqi rather unscathed. He had outwitted 
his opponents who wanted to remove him from office. In order to better run 
the university, Luo instituted a number of vehicles to encourage student par- 
ticipation. Even before the December disturbances, students had succeeded 
in changing the appointed Students Union into a democratically elected 
body—one student, one vote. According to a Hong Kong press report, “In 
June last year [1985] the first ‘big character poster,’ followed by many oth- 
ers, appeared on campus boards calling for the disbandment of the appointed 
students’ union.”*” Students began to manage their own affairs through a 
student union and a self-disciplinary committee. At the time of the protests, 
the head of the student union noted that during the December demonstration, 
“There had been no big character posters calling for democracy.” To further 
increase student participation, Luo created a special group, zhi nang tuan, or 
intelligence group, to monitor student opinion and relay it to the administra- 
tion.” Six students reviewed correspondence from the students to the presi- 
dent, undertook surveys, and wrote up the results. The group was referred to 
as “the ears and eyes of the president and the mouth and tongue of the stu- 
dents.” 


1989 events 


Various events at SZU in the spring and early summer of 1989 gave Luo’s 
opponents sufficient fodder to mount a successful attack that resulted in his 
dismissal as head of SZU. During his five years at SZU, Luo had survived 
without openly having to rely on a patron. (Just having a patron is usually 
sufficient). The type of patronage politics that so characters China was not 
Luo’s style. According to Andrew Nathan, one of several political scientists 
who view patron-client relationships as a driving force behind Chinese poli- 
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tics, patronage co-exists with the development of political factions.’ Fac- 
tions allow participants to mobilize resources. Individuals without factions 
face immense difficulties. If Luo could be associated with a faction, he re- 
lated to Liang Xiang and Gu Mu, neither of whom still exercised power in 
the Shenzhen arena in 1989. 

Even in December 1986, he had survived despite the fact that Liang 
Xiang and Gu Mu were both without formal power (but probably exercised 
much informal power). At that time, however, Luo’s chief advocates were 
Lt. Governor Wang Pingshan, at the provincial level, and in Beijing Luo’s 
former Qinghua colleague, Hu Qili, a member of the Politburo and secretary 
of the CCP Secretariat. Hu, five years Luo’s senior, had served as a vice- 
president of Qinghua in 1977 and as secretary of the Secretariat of the cen- 
tral Youth League office. In these capacities he had worked with Luo. Hu 
was removed from office in 1989. Lt. Governor Wang retired in 1988. 
Thus, in mid-1989, Luo had few supporters in his corner. During the inter- 
vening years, he had run the university despite some opposition to his re- 
forms from the central and local government. The main resistance from Bei- 
jing came from Luo’s former colleague and conservative educator He Dong- 
chang. The support Luo received from other individuals in Beijing was suf- 
ficient to counteract He’s influence. 

At the local level, Luo had developed a working relationship with Mayor 
Li Hao (Liang’s successor) and his staff, but one senior official took an ex- 
treme dislike to Luo and his policies. In the late 1980s, Lin Zuji was in 
charge of education, health and welfare for the Shenzhen CCP, and as such 
directly oversaw the running of SZU. Luo, of course, did not appreciate any 
attempts by Party officials at the upper level to micro-manage the university; 
basically, most of Lin’s suggestions were ignored. Lin had once been a sec- 
ondary school teacher and had little familiarity with university operations. 
At one meeting with Luo, according to an informant, Lin had lost face when 
Luo questioned Lin’s credentials for giving advice on university manage- 
ment. “Just being a Party official and once a secondary school teacher 
doesn’t mean you know anything about running a university,” Luo is re- 
ported to have said. Lin felt insulted by Luo, and this slight was apparent to 
observers whenever the two met. Lin, unfortunately for Luo, was a powerful 
force in the Shenzhen government, especially after 4 June; he later became 
vice-secretary of the Shenzhen CCP. Whether He Dongchang and Lin Zuji 
conspired to sack Luo is unknown. Yet, Chinese politics is often character- 
ized by the exercise of personal vendettas, and it is extremely unlikely that 
these two men did not communicate with one another and indeed pool their 
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resources to ensure that Luo lost his job. In the years after Luo’s ouster, 
both Lin and He returned to SZU and commented on Luo’s “mistakes.” An 
observer who attended these sessions told me that the SZU staff did not gen- 
erally respect either man; both appeared to relish “kicking a dead horse” in 
order to justify their own actions.” 

Two events gave Luo’s opponents fodder for attacking him. The first 
was a telegram sent by SZU faculty to the CCP Central Committee de- 
manding that Deng Xiaoping step down from the political stage. The second 
was the SZU students’ demonstration in support of the Beijing student pro- 
test. 


Telegram 


On 18 May 1989 over 600 Party members at SZU launched a campaign to 
retire Deng Xiaoping. As reported in the Hong Kong press, 20,000 
Shenzhen residents signed a petition in support of the telegram that SZU 
Party members had sent to the CCP Central Committee. University teachers 
and students set up 10 petition activity stations in downtown Shenzhen, and 
teachers and students from the Shenzhen Experimental School, a key high 
school, and the Shenzhen Teachers College held demonstrations and sent 
telegrams.” Shenzhen’s leading newspaper, Shenzhen Tequ Bao, reported 
the demonstrations, overnight vigil and petition, noting that 50,000 Shenzhen 
people signed the petition in under three hours.’’ Demonstrators were re- 
ported carrying signs and banners that read: “China’s future requires democ- 
racy; China will die without democracy; Beijing students are starving; long 
live press freedom; I love rice, but I love freedom more.” The local paper, 
like other members of the Mainland press, failed to mention the petition’s 
call for Deng’s resignation and reported only a single sentence from the tele- 
gram: “At this crucial moment that affects the future of the Party and nation, 
we strongly call for the Politburo and the Secretariat to execute their power 
according to the Party constitution.” The rest of the content, however, re- 
ceived wide attention in the Hong Kong media.* Their reports circulated in 
Shenzhen through the electronic media and by word-of-mouth. 

Luo, who had signed the telegram along with most Party members at the 
university, was upset by a remark by CCP General Secretary Zhao Ziyang 
who had told visiting Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev that Deng was still 
guiding major policy decisions, despite his purported retirement. The tele- 
gram said:* 


We are alarmed to learn of the actual existence of a helmsman who rides over 
the Party’s legitimate supreme decision-making organ. This is an insult to 
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and deception of the whole Party, and it is a serious violation of the principles 
of the Party constitution. 


The petition that the public was asked to sign read: 


The CPC should reflect, respect, accord with, and represent the will of the 
people. There should not be a behind-the-scenes ruler in the Party. Neither 
should there be a so-called helmsman again. For this reason, the residents of 
Shenzhen City earnestly request Deng Xiaoping to retire, so as to smoothly 
solve the issue of the Beijing students’ patriotic act of staging the hunger 
strike. 


The SZU Party members were also upset with the government’s handling of 
the student protests in Beijing. Just five days previously, some of the pro- 
testers had gone on a hunger strike.*' This event galvanized the SZU com- 
munity. In the corridors of the university, the hunger strike was the major 
topic of conversation. It was considered “a most grave turn of events” by 
one Party member, who seemed to be speaking for her colleagues. It was 
this concern that drove the Party members to include the following paragraph 
in their telegram: 


The serious mistakes made by the CPC Central Committee in handling the 
student movement have really put the state on the verge of turmoil. At this 
crucial moment concerning the destiny of the Party and the state, we strongly 
demand that the Political Bureau and the Secretariat exercise their power in 
accordance with the Party constitution. If they fail to do so, we request that a 
plenary meeting of the CPC Central Committee and a national congress of the 
Party be held to decide the destiny of the Party. 


The facts that the telegram was not kept secret, that it was part of a larger 
petition drive, and that Hong Kong reporting of such an event would be in- 
evitable, suggest that at least some SZU CCP members saw the general pub- 
lic as their intended audience; the university CCP, with the approval of Party 
Secretary Luo, was attempting to become a player in national level political 
events. 


Student protest 


The second event that precipitated Luo’s removal was a demonstration held 
by SZU students. About 2,000 students and teachers marched in protest on 
18 May, and 500 of them staged an overnight vigil in front of the Shenzhen 
City government (and Party headquarters) building. Until this event the 
SZU students had remained quiet and unpoliticized. One analysis reported 
that Shenzhen students had participated in seven days of demonstrations, 
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compared with 22 days in Guangzhou.™ Again, the change in attitude is at- 
tributable to the hunger strike by the students in Beying. Many SZU stu- 
dents feared that a hunger strike could lead to fatalities. At that time SZU 
students, like their northern counterparts, were lean in physique and had little 
body fat to tide them over a hunger fast of any duration. Students said that a 
hunger strike in Chinese tradition was a last-ditch effort; death is recognized 
as a very possible outcome. Money was collected on campus to help subsi- 
dize about 25 students to go to Beijing to show SZU’s students’ support for 
the protest. 

The SZU student’s sudden politicization is also due to other factors. The 
student union had, up until that point, played down the university’s support 
of the Beijing protesters. With the events of December 1986 still remem- 
bered, Luo Zhengqi was well known to prefer that the SZU students take a 
low key approach and eschew protest. While Luo was in Guangzhou for a 
meeting, young faculty members (mostly from Northern China) encouraged 
the student union to take a more active role. At that time, an informant told 
me of a meeting in which young teachers from the North shamed student cad- 
res into action. “How can you sit by idly while your Beijing brothers and 
sisters are putting their very lives at risk,” he was reported to tell the student 
representatives. The teachers arranged for busses from the university fleet to 
carry students, at no charge, to City Hall. The demonstration apparently had 
the approval of the Shenzhen Public Security Bureau, although it is unclear 
exactly what type of demonstration had been approved.® Teachers, who 
feared violence and police intervention against the students, accompanied 
them. The protest was peaceful, and students who remained for the all-night 
vigil reported a “festive, picnic-like atmosphere.” 

It is possible that Luo might have survived repercussions from either the 
telegram or the student protest. Both together, however, made a strong case 
for his dismissal. It is indeed ironic that students—the group Luo Zhengqi 
believed to be the most important element of a university—were the very 
persons who helped do him in. 

Before 4 June, university officials had asked SZU students who had gone 
to Beijing to return, and most were back in Shenzhen before the People’s 
Liberation Army was called in to clear the square. According to a Hong 
Kong press report, Luo said: “We know the situation in Beijing would be 
hard to control, so we decided to ask all students to come back. Students 
who failed to come back are staying in other provinces, but we have already 
contacted them.” SZU officially canceled classes for three days after 
Tiananmen; black wreathes and flowers appeared in front of the library. The 
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national flag was flown at half staff. By the following Monday, classes re- 
sumed, with 73% of the students returning by 15 June.®” 

The school continued classes for a week, exams were given and the term 
ended. On 9 June some of the next term’s entering freshmen arrived. About 
two dozen test-exempt freshmen had been admitted on the basis of recom- 
mendations by principals of key middle schools in Guangdong. For several 
years, one or two students per major were enrolled on the basis of high 
school performance and were exempt from the national college entrance 
exam. They came to the campus several months early in order to receive 
special instruction in English and computers. Luo Zhengqi, as well as the 
head of the student union, addressed the group. On 21 July, just the day be- 
fore Luo was fired, a team of investigators from the Public Security Bureau 
(PSB) arrived on campus. A notice posted by the education section of the 
Shenzhen government, which was overseen by Lin Zuji, Luo’s nemesis, or- 
dered leaders of two student organizations to register with the PSB. The 
groups, both declared illegal by the PSB, were the Coordinating Committee 
in Support of the Emergencies in Beijing and the Autonomous Association of 
Non-Beijing Students. About 15 students as well as some teachers registered 
their names, answered questions and were released. An unnamed school of- 
ficial, as reported in a Hong Kong paper, said that no students had been ex- 
pelled or arrested. This has been confirmed by various observers, although 
Chinese-language Hong Kong newspapers reported that two students had 
actually been arrested. (Hong Kong reporting of events in China often con- 
tains inaccuracies.) 

Luo Zhengqi’s sacking received little attention at home or abroad. The 
Los Angeles Times, for example, carried a two-paragraph Associated Press 
report about one week after the fact. It read in full:® 


Beijing—Authorities in one of China’s most reform-minded cities, Shenzhen, 
said Thursday that they have fired the local university’s president for making 
serious mistakes during the pro-democracy movement, suggesting that he was 
judged too sympathetic to the student protesters. 


The local government office, reached by telephone, said Shenzhen University 
President Luo Zhengqi, who is also the local Communist Party chief, was 
fired from both posts Saturday [22 July]. 


The belated official mention by the Chinese government appears to have 
come through the government press agency, Xinhua, on 21 September. It 
mentioned simply that Luo had been removed from his posts.”” 
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Luo was the first but not only president to lose his job as a result of 4 
June events. Most notable among the dismissed leaders in the wake of 
Tiananmen was Beijing University’s well respected Ding Shisun, who was 
removed in August 1989.”! 

At the time of his firing, in a phone interview reported in the Hong Kong 
press, Luo said he was not surprised by the dismissal. “I have prepared for 
it,’ he was quoted as saying.” In addition to losing his positions of leader- 
ship at the university, Luo, who was then in his mid-50s, was not permitted 
to teach or contribute in any way to the university. His salary was withheld. 
He was told not to travel. For several weeks, he was sent to a retreat for re- 
education, during which time he was asked to write a self-criticism, which he 
failed to do. 

Luo was told to vacate his Shenzhen apartment, which he refused to do, 
because he had not been formally fired as a staff member. While his wife 
continued to work as an architecture professor, Luo spent his forced retire- 
ment reading, exercising, listening to music, and speaking with friends on the 
phone. (Many considered personal visits too risky). SZU’s president in the 
mid-1990s ended the harsh treatment of Luo by his immediate successors, 
had Luo’s salary reinstated, and occasionally consulted him on university 
matters.”? Luo eventually took on some management consulting, and by 
1997 was helping his wife, who had just retired, to run the Qinghua Archi- 
tecture Department’s Shenzhen branch design office. The fact that Luo was 
married to a SZU staff member—one held in high esteem by the entire com- 
munity, including Luo’s successors—protected him against further harass- 
ment. His continued existence at SZU was justified by his position as staff 
spouse. In 1997, Luo and Liang Hongwen moved into a flat built for sale to 
SZU faculty in a new on-campus staff compound. It is in this new apart- 
ment, on the campus he built, that Luo expects to spend the remainder of his 
life. 

The real explanation for Luo’s ouster was not made public; the politics 
that went into the decision were never formally reported; the influence of 
Luo’s “enemies” in the decision has not publicly surfaced. In sum, the CCP 
decision was not transparent. Despite the lack of transparency, a fairly clear 
picture emerges concerning the informal dealings that went into the decision 
to replace Luo with individuals who had little leadership experience, virtually 
no administrative tract-record, and no familiarization with SZU or the 
Shenzhen SEZ. 
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3. New leadership (1989-1992) 


The events leading up to Luo’s removal set the stage for bringing in a new 
leadership. The causes of Luo’s dismissal directly related to the upper 
level’s marching orders given the new administration. The policies of the 
new leaders were, with few exceptions, counteractions to Luo’s policies. 
Thus, the new administration can, in part, be understood not as an entity with 
its own identity and purpose, but rather as a mechanism of response to Luo 
Zhengqi. The hiring of the new leaders was singularly based on Luo’s firing. 
In other circumstances, they would never have been selected to captain 
China’s premier experimental university. 


The leaders 


One important criterion determined the selection of leaders to succeed Luo: 
political correctness. Other criteria may help justify the selection of Wei 
Youhai as president and Wu Zewei as Party secretary, but political 
correctness, above all, was the reason they were hired. Guangdong 
authorities had found themselves forced to hire new leaders on short notice; 
they picked a transitional team that, because of age, would not serve very 
long, perhaps not more than a few months. “How much damage could they 
do in such a short time?” faculty asked themselves. 

Wei Youhei was born in Fuzhou, Fujian Province, in 1927, making him 
already two years past official retirement age (60) when he arrived at SZU. 
From 1945 to 1948, he had studied in the mechanical engineering department 
of Beijing University, and in 1951 he graduated from the aviation department 
of Qinghua. After working as a training commander in the air force military 
training department, he began teaching aeronautics in the Beijing University 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics in 1954. He advanced through the ranks to 
become a full professor. In 1985, two years before mandatory retirement, he 
was appointed vice-president of Wuyi University, a newly founded university 
in Jiangmen, Guangdong.’ He was considered qualified for the SZU 
presidency because he had participated in the first four years of Wuyi, a 
university that resembled SZU in size, age and scope. He also had traveled 
extensively abroad and spoke almost fluent English. According to a Hong 
Kong newspaper report, Wei was chosen because of his foreign contacts in 
the education field.” 
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The new Party secretary Wu Zewei, who had been born in Yangjiang 
municipality, Yangchun County, Guangdong, arrived at SZU six months shy 
of his sixtieth birthday. In 1949 he had studied in the Guangdong Legislative 
Commercial College and then had attended political theory classes in the 
provincial Party school for two years and at the CCP central Party school for 
another year. He first worked as a teacher of Marxism for the Guangdong 
Party Committee and then in the policy research office, propaganda 
department, and the culture and education committee, all at the provincial 
level. He worked his way up through the Party ranks and served as head of 
the provincial student recruitment office. Later he received associate 
professor’s qualifications in ideological and political education and 
eventually became Party secretary of the Guangdong Technical Institute, a 
post he held at the time he transferred to SZU. 

The Wei-Wu appointment was announced while they attended a higher 
education meeting in Guangzhou where they were studying documents 
approved by the fourth plenary session of the CCP. This was probably 
propitious, as the new leaders’ main task during their first year was to make 
sure students and teachers studied similar CCP documents in order to correct 
the mistakes they made during the spring of 1989. 

From its arrival, the Wei-Wu administration was hampered by two facts. 
First, because of their ages, they were perceived as transitional, or in 
American parlance “lame ducks.” As one informant said at the time: “Here 
today, gone tomorrow. We must hear them, but we need not listen to them.” 
Second, they were seen as political lackeys, owing their allegiance to the 
same politicians who were responsible for sacking Luo. Opinion among 
faculty and other staff had always been divided on Luo. Many SZU staff 
were especially upset with their low wages (given rising costs-of-living) and 
the continuing staff housing shortage that had plagued the university since its 
inception. Some blamed Luo for their misfortune. Still others disagreed 
with Luo’s thesis that students should be the focus of the university. 
According to their view, students were only transients; it was the faculty and 
staff who set the framework for education. Some faculty believed that it was 
they, themselves, that should be the focus of school operations. Although 
staff may have disagreed with Luo, there is little doubt that he commanded 
the respect of almost everybody. He was hard-working, a fair and open 
administrator, who at least acknowledged others’ views although he often did 
not follow other’s advice. Even before Wei and Wu arrived, the new lingdao 
commanded little respect, referred to disparagingly by staff as “tired, old 


” 


men. 
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In October 1989, while the first-year students were sent to military 
training (a custom that had begun in 1986), the rest of the SZU community 
attended 11 days of political re-education. Staff and students were separated 
into their work-units or homeroom classes, and their leaders ran three-hour 
sessions that reviewed relevant central-level documents. Informed at the 
start that the results of these sessions would be entered into their personal 
files (dangan), both students and staff attended mandatory re-education to 
learn the official government view of the events of the spring. Essentially, 
they were told that the Beijing students had been manipulated by a small 
band of “black hands” and had been exposed to bad influences from the West 
(including Hong Kong media). The idea that some bad influences would 
inevitably appear as a by-product of China’s opening-up policy was captured 
in the metaphor of a few flies coming through an open door. Apparently, the 
Beijing students and sympathetic faculty (and by extension their counterparts 
in Shenzhen) had been bitten by too many flies and were suffering an illness 
serious enough to require two weeks of document study. 

Although Wei and Wu may have supported this exercise in political 
correctness, they did not initiate it. Rather, orders came from the upper 
level, which in this case included numerous entities—the SEdC, the 
Guangdong Higher Education Bureau, the Shenzhen Party Committee and its 
delegates responsible for education. Thus, right from the start of the new 
administration, it was clear that they would exercise less control in running 
the university than Luo had. Yet, Wei had sent out another message—that 
SZU’s reforms would be preserved. In an interview with a Hong Kong 
newspaper, he had said:? 


As a higher education institute in the first special economic zone, Shenzhen 
University will firmly stick to the concept of two basic points, that is 
implementing the open-door policy and insisting [on] the Four Cardinal 
Principles...The school administration should not only continue with the 
open-door policy but also accelerate the reform pace by increasing the 
contracts and exchange with the foreign countries. 


The Four Cardinal Principles were the subject of the 11 days’ re-education. 
They included a commitment to Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought, 
acceptance of leadership role of the CCP, allegiance to socialism, and the 
principle that government is a dictatorship of the proletariat. It is notable, 
however, that Wei, even before he arrived at SZU and almost in the same 
breath as he recited Party dogma, chose to highlight foreign exchanges. This 
was not one of the essential reforms or innovations in the university’s first 
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six years. Several delegations of university officials had traveled abroad 
each year, and SZU had received hundreds of overseas visitors. But foreign 
delegation travel was expensive, time-consuming and not especially 
productive or efficient. To set up exchange programs required several 
exchanges of high-level leaders, numerous banquets and gift-giving. Foreign 
exchanges were a normal part of Luo’s operations and were run out of the 
President’s Office, but it was not one of Luo’s major concerns. Wei, 
however, would leave this as his major mark on SZU. In office less than a 
month, he appointed an English teacher to head up the newly created chu- 
level Foreign Affairs Office (FAO) and gave him the mandate to increase 
exchanges and, by necessity, delegation travel. Staff in foreign affairs 
realized that Wei wanted to visit all the world’s continents by the time he left 
SZU, and they started designing travel strategies; Wei also wanted to ensure 
that his children could attend foreign universities. 

Wu, in contrast, had little interest in foreign matters, although he too 
traveled extensively abroad during his tenure as Party secretary. He and 
other Party officials repeated the Party line that criticized the West for 
espousing “peaceful evolution.” This term, coined by John Foster Dulles 
during the Cold War, suggested that youth of socialist countries could lead 
their nations in a peaceful evolution from socialism to capitalism.* 


New administrative directions 


Party Management 


The major task of the Wei-Wu administration was to create the CCP anew at 
SZU. The leaders dis-unified the Party from the administration and 
established a separate Party structure that resembled what existed at other 
Chinese universities, setting up a new track to coexist with the 
administration. This was consistent with the general post-Tiananmen 
attitude that the Beijing trouble could have been avoided if the Party had 
been stronger. This view held that the Party should be given a greater role in 
running all aspects of China, especially higher education. Thus, dozens of 
staff were re-assigned and new staff were hired exclusively for Party work; 
separate Party departments were created for organization, propaganda, 
student affairs, security, and one for coordinating work with the officially 
recognized non-CCP political parties. Each academic department created a 
new position of political tutor who was to oversee students’ moral and 
political education. Courses on moral/political education were revamped, 
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and more time was devoted to formal, organized social investigation, in 
which students went out in large groups to experience the real world. These 
and other changes to the SZU CCP are covered in Chapter Six. 

The CCP aimed to take the dominant position in managing the 
university, advocating a number of tripartite policies. According to the Party 
secretary, SZU should practice yi feng dai san feng, or “one wind leading the 
three winds.” In other words, the Party should direct the administration 
(xiao feng), the students’ study atmosphere (xue feng), as well as teachers’ 
work (jiao feng). Three changes were needed in Party construction: from 
lightened to reinforced, from serving as an appendix to becoming nuclear, 
and from being a monorail back to being on the conventional dual track.° 
Restoring order was also a primary concern. The Three Orders (san ge 
zhixu) were to be stressed: dorm life under the Student Affairs Office and 
General Affairs Office; classroom teaching order under the Academic Affairs 
Office; and campus security under the Security Office (SO).’ Establishing 
this new order at SZU brought a period of great upheaval at the university. 
Dozens of new regulations were issued, each of which required hundreds of 
staff hours in preparatory meetings and individual work. The new leaders 
retained the vice-presidents they inherited; each vice-president pledged 
allegiance to the new administration and denounced Luo and his policies. At 
separate times, they were sent off for political study and ting-level cadre re- 
certification. | Most departments received new heads as well as Party 
secretaries to fill the positions in the newly created political track. Party 
work took up most of the time of both the Party secretary and the president, 
who himself served on the Party Committee. The rest of the leaders’ energy 
was devoted to improving campus management and the university’s teaching 
and study atmospheres, which they contended were in a state of disrepair 
when they arrived. 


Campus management 


Improving campus management was a major objective of the Wei-Wu 
administration. To enhance security on campus, the new leaders built a 
perimeter wall around the formerly unwalled campus and put up street lights 
(half of which failed to work within six months). Entry to the campus was 
restricted to three entrances, each with a gate and an around-the-clock guard 
force. In July 1991, SZU publicized its regulations on management of 
campus appearance, traffic and security (see Box 3.1, next page). 
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Box 3.1: Campus management regulations, 1991° 


Posters and bills are relegated to authorized poster boards. No posters are allowed on 
posts, trees or walls. Posters for sports events outside SZU need approval from the 
Propaganda Department and should be cleared when the event is over. Off-campus work- 
units and individuals need Propaganda Department’s approval for all posters. Violations: 
¥20. Misuse of school land: Except by permission, prohibit construction, the renting or 
selling of space, planting vegetables, raising fish or livestock, or failing to return lands for 
temporary use upon expiration. Public hygiene: no spitting, littering, or disposing of 
rubbish/sewage. Vehicles with muddy wheels are not allowed on campus. No smoking in 
public places. Violations: ¥5-200. Storage on campus should not block road or in public 
places. Construction should have identifying signs. Violations: at least ¥200. 
Landscaping and gardening: no picking leaves, flowers, or fruits; breaking branches; or 
nailing trunks. Violations: ¥5-100, and ¥5 fine per piece of fruit. Traffic: No parking on 
lawns; violations: ¥50-200. Noise: horns prohibited. Entertainment should end before 
11:30 p.m., permission of Propaganda Department required for exceptions. Electrical 
drills/other tools, housing repair, and cement mixers not permitted from noon - 2 p.m., 10 
p.m. -7a.m. Family activities using speakers should be volume-controlled and prohibited 
during these hours. Stores and vendors need Security Office permission. Unauthorized 
vendors fined, goods confiscated. Rubbish collectors, roadside shoe repairers, breakfast 
hawkers and peddlers prohibited. Off-campus work-units that exhibit need President’s 
Office approval. Vendors and stores should not sell out-dated goods, or manipulate 
weights. Miscellaneous: no dogs allowed. Violators: ¥200; Security Office authorized to 
kill dogs. Do not cut holes in the perimeter fence for illegal entry. Traffic and security: 
maximum speed 20 km./hr. Learners not permitted to practice without Security Office 
permission. No one can drive on campus without a license. Vehicles should not carry 
heavy or over-loaded goods. Violations: ¥5-100. Gate: staff/students who enter must hold 
badge or valid certificate. Staff family must hold SEZ residency certificate. Residents of 
yue haimen cun [Guangdong Delta Village] who enter campus must hold SEZ ID card. 
Visitors who attend meetings must hold SEZ certificate and ID cards. Normal visitors 
enter after registration. Non-SZU vehicles remit license to be detained by security guards. 
Bulky goods/equipment transported out need verification at department-head level. No 
guns, knives. Bike riders should dismount when passing through school gate. No one may 
enter by climbing over fence or gate. Public security: visitors from outside need SEZ 
temporary certificate or SEZ pass. Except for those who stay in hostels, persons who stay 
at SZU over three days must hold temporary hukou issued by Security Office. No work- 
unit should hire Three Withouts or violators of family planning regulations. Temporary 
workers should be reviewed by Security Office. Dorms for temporary workers should be 
well managed, no co-habitation. Those who refuse to be checked by guards are fined at 
least ¥5. Visitors must leave before midnight. No fire works. No bird shooting, or gun 
confiscated. No one may dwell in empty rooms without permission. Thefts, fights, 
spreading pornography, visiting or soliciting prostitutes, and gambling prohibited. 
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Table 3.1: Campus security reported cases’ 


Year cases percent successfully 
terminated 

1989 163 42 

1990 153 70 

1991 75 53 

1992-93 158 63 

1994 178 43 

1995 165 53 


Campus security 


Prior to the change in administrations, the campus security force had 
included fewer than a half dozen professionals, assisted by numerous 
students who worked as part-time guards. Unarmed and un-uniformed, the 
students patrolled the campus grounds and made sure that buildings and 
doors were secured. This system had been appropriate for the times; but, 
according to the head of security, students needed to be replaced by a 
professional service because midnight work hurt students’ daytime study and 
the work was becoming too dangerous for unarmed students.'° In January 
1990, Wei-Wu put in place a full-time security team, including 27 new 
recruits, and excluded students from guard duty. Security matters, which 
had been previously assigned to the President’s Office, were relocated to a 
separate department directly under the school administration, a move which 
in effect put it under Party control. The 14-person office managed security 
in residential halls as well as overseeing fire-fighting and traffic control. 
Special attention was devoted to management over public places where 
problems were likely to occur: pool hall, skating rink, swimming pool, coffee 
shop, café, restaurants, and dance halls. 

Before 1990, no detailed records on campus security were maintained. 
Informants could recall of no serious or violent crimes ever having occurred 
in the first five years of school operation at its new site. Thefts, however, 
were not uncommon. Computers went missing from the administration and 
teaching buildings; bicycles were frequently stolen. From 1990, statistics 
were kept, and these provide a picture of campus crime during the Wei-Wu 
years. Table 3.1 presents summary statistics for campus police work that 
indicate dramatic decreases for 1991, 1992 and 1993. This appears to be an 
aberration; it is unclear whether the decline can be attributable to fewer 
violations, bad reporting, or more lenient enforcement for those years. 
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In the yearbooks published from 1989, the university’s Security Office 
presented details of campus offenses. Although the lists are not all-inclusive 
(e.g., several known rapes, mayhem, and homicides were not mentioned), 
they provide a picture of the campus’ deteriorating public security during the 
Wei-Wu years. As the Security Office pointed out, many of the crimes were 
committed by non-students, usually transients who felt the negative effects of 
reform (and economic recession in the early 1990s). The people who 
committed economic crimes were often characterized as Three Withouts (san 
wu), referring to those who lacked permanent housing, permanent 
employment and residential registration. 

As befits a special economic zone, most crimes at SZU in 1989 were 
economic in nature. The litany of offenses for that year, as presented by the 
Security Office, disguises the culprits’ and victims’ given names:"' 


2 February: ¥11,050 was stolen from #2 Shangshen Garment Factory, a SZU- 
run enterprise. Staff from the Security Office [SO] and police from 
Section 2 of the Public Security Bureau [PSB] worked for three days 
and discovered that student Sun from Overseas Chinese Town 
Middle School had taken the money. 


18 February: Four persons including Tang XX and Tang X, who are gang 
members of Shisan Taibao,'” broke into Room 303 Hongliu men’s 
dormitory and blackmailed student Pan XX for ¥200. They were 
caught by SO and PSB police on the spot. 


24 March: Student Tan of 1986 Public Relations major reported that HK 
$16,000 which he kept for others was stolen. Investigators formed 
suspicions and after three months student Tan confessed that he had 
taken the money himself. 


17 July: Graduating student Luo from Economics and sui du’? student Fu 
from 1988 International Trade and Finance broke into a staff 
apartment brandishing knives and iron chains and stole ¥400 and 
HK $360. They were caught by SO. 


17 July: Student Cai from the video and tv class reported having ¥14 and US 
$1,000 stolen. SO believed that the thief was 1989 Foreign 
Language sui du student Peng XX. Afraid of further investigation by 
PSB and SO, Peng secretly returned the money to Chai. 


November: SO learned from Management Department students that sui du 
student Liang of the Chinese Department introduced people to study 
at SZU, taking ¥120,000 of their money. Con artist Liang was 
detained by PSB. 
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5 November: Zhang XX and Li, members of Shisan Taibao, broke a window 
of the students dorm and stole property valued over ¥2,000. They 
were caught and the case was reported in Shenzhen Tequ Bao. 


21 November: While investigating a fight, the SO discovered that someone 
had stolen and was selling SZU diplomas. With the help of PSB, SO 
exposed the ring and retrieved 13 diplomas involving over ¥20,000. 
Zhu XX, Tan XX, Yang XX and Chen XX were detained by PSB. 


These and other cases involved ¥126,500 and HK $ 6,360 in cash. Bicycle 
theft, however, represented the most frequent case. In 1989, 196 bikes were 
reported stolen; Security caught eight bike thieves, who confessed to stealing 
29 bikes, of which 11 were recaptured. Only two of the 16 perpetrators 
listed in the eight incidents above were regular students, who were part of the 
state-plan enrollment. The rest were auditors or outsiders. The Security 
Office reported that 88 (62%) of the 142 persons they caught were students; 
presumably, most of these were irregular students such as auditors. 

In 1991 the Security Office regained property valued at ¥128,910, 
cracked three gangs, and confiscated 133 unregistered bicycles, which were 
turned over the Nantou Finance Bureau. Their case load included 19 crimes 
(four robberies, two blackmail, one unsuccessful rape, 12 thefts) and 55 
other cases (including 22 thefts, 19 fights, four morals violations and three 
gambling. Ten persons were caught stealing bicycles; 120 stolen bikes were 
retrieved. Three cohabiting couples were discovered as well as six pairs 
engaging in sexual acts in public places (most likely on Cuckoo’s Hill, the 
campus condom-strewn forested area, a former burial site). During the year, 
the Security Office made sure all those residing on campus held either 
permanent or temporary residency permits. It “drove out” more than 20 
Three Withouts from campus. Tightened gate security detected five thieves 
trying to leave the campus with two computers and 20 desks/chairs. 

During the last year of the Wei-Wu administration, 1992, financial 
crimes continued. Li Wenbo, a 1989 zhuanke student, together with his elder 
brother, who worked as a clerk in the SZU-run Experimental Bank, used a 
client’s name to embezzle ¥120,000. Li was sentenced to 12 years 
imprisonment by the Nanshan District Court.'* In July, the Security Office 
helped the Shekou Public Security Bureau crack a degree counterfeiting ring. 
One of the counterfeiters was Wang Yusheng, a daipei graduate, who 
possessed fake chops and certificates. Twelve people, including five SZU 
students, were involved. Public Security seized 211 certificates and 40 
official chops.” In addition to the official reports, a 1993 newspaper article 
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put the number of campus crimes between 1990 and March 1993 at 274, 47 
of which were committed by students, including 14 robberies, one blackmail, 
one murder. Altogether, 113 students were involved; 18 were dealt with by 
Public Security and the rest by SZU Security Office. The article also 
reported that fee-paying Economics students lived illegally in a campus dorm 
between December 1991 - January 1992, during which time they broke in 
and robbed other students dorms of over ¥1,000 in cash.!° 

The increase of campus crimes at SZU reflected larger phenomena. The 
Shenzhen SEZ itself experienced increased crime, statistics for which were 
reported usually only during various crack downs. Times series data, 
however, are not readily available, but the early 1990s were likely a time of 
increasing criminal activity.'’ Campuses around China were experiencing 
crimes.'* What was happening at SZU might have been different only in 
degree. 


Teacher and student management 


It was not totally Wei-Wu’s fault that they lacked the respect of students and 
teachers when they arrived at SZU; attitudes in the university community 
were controlled to a large degree by circumstances. But, during their years 
in office, Wei-Wu did little to improve the situation. Indeed, they probably 
commanded less respect when they left than when they had arrived. Part of 
the reason for increased disrespect was due to their treatment of students and 
teachers. They openly criticized both groups as irresponsible. In numerous 
speeches, teachers were told they should spend more attention to teaching 
and take their jobs more seriously. They were accused of devoting too much 
time to moonlighting or working on private affairs.'” 

The Committee of Professors that had been intended by Luo to provide 
faculty input in the form of periodic “town meetings” was abandoned. In its 
place came a Teachers and Staff Representatives Conference which was very 
much a CCP-controlled and Jingdao-managed annual meeting. Leaders at 
the department level put forward their candidates along with any volunteers, 
with the winners being “elected” by secret ballot by the department staff. 
The elections were never transparent; in any case, the results were not 
binding, just advisory. In such a way the election of leaders’ candidates was 
virtually assured. The Teachers and Staff Representatives Conference was 
held concurrently with the annual meeting of the Workers’ Union; 
consequently this “double meeting” diminished any power over policy that 
could be exercised by the latter organization, the members of which were 
democratically elected by department. Under Wei-Wu ordinary teachers and 
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staff had virtually no say in the running of school affairs. Department 
lingdao controlled the sub-work-units; the CCP controlled central school 
management. 

Students were castigated for slack discipline and poor academic 
performance. Regulations that were among the earliest set issued by the new 
leaders addressed these perceived student problems. At the same time that 
the political tutors team was established, Wei-Wu issued rules on students’ 
discipline:”” 


Principles for the SZU student should include: (1) Four Cardinal Principles; 
(2) the Three Loves”’; (3) study hard, seize the moment; (4) emphasizing 
sports, military training and labor; (5) respecting teachers and elders, caring 
for the collective, unifying with classmates and becoming Four Haves” 
socialist, new style university students; (6) be humble and self-disciplined, 
self-critical, get rid of the Two Qi: jiaogi, being arrogant; jiaogi, being 
spoiled; (7) embrace the opening and reform policy, be pioneering; (8) follow 
social conduct and protect public property, be frugal, hygienic, non-rude and 
civilized; (9) follow the law and all regulations; (10) care about the big events 
of state, be ready to be summoned by the country. 


With time, the administration took credit for improving study, as indicated 
by the reported fact that fewer students were expelled for academic reasons 
as the Wei-Wu administration became effective.” Students were criticized 
for their entrepreneurial activities as well as for practicing poor sanitation 
and exercising loose discipline due to capitalist “freedom-ization” (ziyou 
hua). By March of 1990, as part of a national campaign, the university had 
set up a Cracking the Seven Harms work-group.™ Students were assigned 
dorm areas to police for rubbish, and the university’s security office was 
beefed up and told to guard against theft, fighting, pornography and 
gambling. 

Undisciplined students posed a grave concern for Wei and Wu. In their 
opinion, they had inherited a situation that bordered on the lawless. Luo’s 
policy of the Three Selves—self-independence, self-discipline,  self- 
strengthening—lay at the base of his educational philosophy. Luo had set up 
mechanisms for the students to control their lives. As he had explained his 
beliefs: 


In a school with several thousand students, it is normal for a few students to 
cause trouble, such as fighting, stealing and cheating. There are two attitudes 
for dealing with this: either let it be, or increase the number of political 
tutors/moral education cadres. We think neither of the attitudes is suitable for 
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SZU. Our solution is to implement the Three Selves spirit, respect the youth, 
and let the youth deal with their problems themselves. 


The new administration found this attitude irresponsible on the part of the 
university; it closed the Psychological Counseling Center. In its place, it 
established a network of political tutors and conducted annual “learn from 
Lei Feng” exercises, in which the model soldier made famous by Mao 
Zedong was studied and memorialized. This education, along with tightened 
discipline, produced positive results as measured by the drop in number of 
reported disciplinary cases. More students were punished in 1990 than in 
previous years; the next year the number of disciplinary cases decreased 
(presumably as the result of better behavior rather than weaker enforcement), 
and no students had to be expelled (see Table 3.2). 


Table 3.2: Student disiplinary actions, 1987-1991°° 


Year total of which expelled 
punished 

1987 25 4 

1989 na 26 

1990 90 11 

1991 61 0 


Dorm management 


Regulations on student dorm management, as first promulgated in 1987, had 
presented general guidelines such as instructing students not to rent out their 
rooms or entertain overnight visitors (Persons of the opposite sex were not 
allowed to stay together past 11 p.m.)’’ In addressing slack dorm discipline, 
the Luo administration issued regulations in 1988 that identified possible 
dorm discipline violations and established five levels of punishment.”* The 
mildest punishment was a warning, followed by a negative notation (bad 
record—BR), a severe negative notation (big bad record—BBR), probation 
and finally expulsion. As far back as 1986, when the 20 Regulations were 
introduced, the Luo administration had recognized a deterioration of campus 
study atmosphere (xue feng). This concern continued through the remainder 
of Luo’s tenure, but it is impossible to access what effect, if any, those 
regulations had on improving study atmosphere, given that Tiananmen 
changed administrations, rules and attitudes. 

Regulations introduced by the Wei-Wu team within months after they 
arrived on campus attempted to strengthen the existing rules by specifying 
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monetary penalties for violations, in other words hitting problem students 
where it would be felt—in the pocket book.” Penalties generally reflected a 
ranking of misbehavior in terms of severity consistent with the Luo 
administration’s view, except that one area—sleep-overs with the opposite 
sex—commanded harsher penalties. In addition to fines, a point deducting 
system was employed so that the basic scholarship (¥30/month) would be 
canceled for students whose point total exceeded 20. This system largely 
replaced the work of the Student Self-disciplinary Committee, whose status 
was put on hold after Wei-Wu took over. More offenses were added to the 
list, including gang fighting (BBR or expulsion), noise after midnight 
(warning), taking advantage of power/water failures to initiate a riot, 
smashing bottles or starting fires (BR or above), smuggling and marketing 
forbidden commodities (Public Security notified), prostitution or rape 
(expulsion or sent to Public Security). Eating in a restaurant and refusing to 
pay (bawanfan or general rice, a practice that exempts leaders from paying 
for food) earned a BBR.” 

Student behavior changed, but probably not because of these rules. The 
dorms had never been places for solitude or contemplation. Students 
believed those purposes to be the library’s. The dorms, instead, were for 
relaxation and letting off steam. They were noisy, but a description written 
by a Wu associate probably exaggerated the situation:*! 


In the past SZU students could freely choose roommates, regardless of class, 
major or year. Therefore, students drank and sang late into the night and 
played mahjongg all night long. Some students stayed in bed until the sun 
was high in the sky. Even students of different sex stayed together overnight. 


In any case, dorms in 1990 became quieter at night, and their exterior 
perimeters gathered less rubbish. The other problems had not existed to any 
great degree. For example, few students (at least until the 1990s) had had 
sexual experiences, nor did they “insult, curse or beat up dorm managers,” 
possibilities raised in the regulations. Defacing the dorms was not 
widespread, either. Ironically, damage did not occur until students were 
forced to change rooms in adherence to a new 1990 policy that required them 
to room together as a unit by department, major, year and class. Previously, 
the selection of roommates was not restricted to one’s own classmates. The 
1990 forced relocation angered many students, who damaged the rooms they 
were leaving by breaking windows, yanking out wiring, jamming door locks, 
and disassembling furniture. Repairs cost the university over ¥170,000, a 
loss that Wu attributed to Luo’s lax ideological education.” Room 
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relocation the next year were closely supervised; no excessive damage was 
reported. 

The Party secretary’s attitude toward students was somewhat 
schizophrenic. Sometimes, he attempted to reach their patriotic souls, in 
speeches and writing that can best be described as rambling:** 


University students should have a life outlook that fits with the times and 
which demonstrates the life value of the times. Students experience a crucial 
time in life as they form their world outlook. What is the purpose and value 
of life? What kind of life is meaningful? University students must firmly 
believe that socialism follows the law of historical development. Communism 
is a beautiful society for humanity; students should firmly believe in the CCP 
and firmly believe that socialism can save China. Only if university students 
contribute to the magnificent construction of socialism by adding bricks and 
tiles and studying hard to fulfill this splendid goal, while developing 
themselves completely in morality, knowledge and physical prowess and 
becoming highly educated protégés of the socialist cause who adhere to lofty 
ideals, ethics and discipline, can they have a meaningful and value-laden life. 


In the next breath, however, Wu would break out into a harangue against the 
students, using the opportunity to attack his predecessor Luo:** 


Some university students, influenced by western thoughts, develop money- 
worshipping; only money can prove their value and can make people admire 
them. Some students of SZU give up study and turn to business. With the 
money they earn, they show off. However, the former major leader of SZU 
did not criticize these students. Instead, he praised them and called them 
heroes and ‘pioneering rencai [talent].’ With his support, some students 
bought and sold cigarettes over a long distance, speculating to earn money, 
regardless of professional ethics. And some students rented out their dorms to 
outsiders or played pornographic videos on campus. Some girl students 
shamelessly say: ‘I am willing to be a rich fai-tai or noble women (gui furen). 
Some students say that the hourly payment of ¥1 is not attractive. 


According to Wu’s critics, his arguments suffered from factual inaccuracy 
and flaws in logic. In all of Luo’s writings, the former president never 
suggested that students take up business rather than study. This type of 
student, only a few of whom existed prior to 1989, was never praised by Luo 
as ‘pioneering rencai.’ Logical flaws in Wu’s pronouncements resulted from 
improper generalizations from specific cases (real or imagined), representing 
them as the norm. Perhaps during vacation a northern student bought cheap 
cigarettes in the South and sold them for a profit back in his hometown. 
Although no informant was able to confirm such a story, or even the rumor 
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of such an event, it is certainly possible that such an incident took place. But 
it is equally unlikely that more than a few students were involved; there is no 
evidence they had Luo Zhengqi’s support or encouragement, although Wu 
believed that they would have had the former president’s support. If renting 
out rooms and showing pornographic videos existed, they both occurred on a 
small-scale. In Wu’s thinking, however, as evidenced in his writings and 
speeches, such activities characterized the typical SZU student. 


Educational management 


Being busy creating a new SZU CCP and developing systems to regulate the 
campus and the members of the university community left the leaders little 
time to reform education. Educational reforms—ones that more directly 
involve teaching and learning than do CCP restructuring or personnel 
management—took a back seat to the other changes. The major academic 
reforms of Wei-Wu came in the form of terminating or suspending various 
systems that Luo Zhengqi had put in place. Some of these abandoned 
reforms were later reinstated after the Wei-Wu transitional team was retired. 


Inflexibility established 


Luo’s system had permitted a high degree of flexibility. Under lenient 
conditions, students could change majors, graduate ahead of time or delay 
graduation. Students were not required to attend most classes. Double 
majors and double degrees were allowed. Since students could study on their 
own and get credit for the course by passing the final exam, they could sign 
up for several courses given at the same time. This allowed some students to 
register for as many as 60 hours of class a week (tuition was standard, not 
based on credit hours). The philosophy of the Three Classrooms implied that 
the traditional classroom was not the only source of education for university 
students. As educational traditionalists, however, Wei-Wu found these 
policies abhorrent; Luo’s reforms were in effect all canceled.*° New 
regulations did not specifically prohibit students from changing majors, but 
this is what in fact happened as department heads, acting in spontaneous 
unison, refused to permit changes. The cancellation of double degrees was 
actually enforced retroactively so that several dozen students who had 
enrolled in 1987 and had obtained sufficient credits for double majors or 
double degrees were denied them when they graduated in 1991. Lengthy 
regulations affected examinations by instituting numerous detailed changes 
but offered little of substantive value.*° Detailed regulations concerning the 
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postponing of exams were subsequently implemented; the grade of “0” was 
given for incompletes (which could only be changed through an involved 
process); exam absences were permitted only with medical verification.*” 

Permitting students to skip classes was seen as anathema to the new 
administration. In an article published in the university’s internal journal and 
reprinted in the 1989-1990 Yearbook, the leaders used a pen name when they 
pointed out weakened study atmosphere.*® 


SZU’s classroom management has always been bad. Students could freely be 
absent from classes and arrive or leave the classroom freely. Student affairs 
management has not been serious. If you failed benke, you can go to zhuanke. 
If you failed zhuanke, you could go to night school. Therefore, there exist 
bearded [old] students. Students do not care about grades at all. This time we 
expelled over 20 students who failed courses, and many students were 
shocked. 


In their first year in office, the Wei-Wu team negated most of Luo’s reforms 
that had directly affected students. In their second year, they promulgated 
only one regulation that related to xuefeng: students were prohibited from 
taking pagers into classrooms.” 


Closing the second classroom 


The Wei-wu administration did not formally terminate the part-time jobs 
program. Students, as late as 1991, were still cleaning classrooms at night; 
but few other jobs were made available. Eventually, no jobs existed, 
although the work-study program was still on the books. A major 
“adjustment” to the program was that students could no longer become 
managers. The new school leaders forbade students from running school- 
enterprises under contract.’” Thus, the student-run print-shop, laundry, 
beauty salons, hostels, café, and stores were all turned over to teachers and 
staff. These enterprises had earned student managers as much as ¥3,000 per 
month; running them was quite appealing to SZU staff who were themselves 
looking for part-time jobs to offset the zone’s high living costs. The 
rationale for these policy changes was to eliminate the student attitude of 
emphasizing business, while neglecting study. Wei-Wu also attempted to rid 
the students of their money-worshipping philosophy—seeing everything only 
in terms of money (yi gie xiang qian kan)."' 
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Politics in charge 


The legacy of the Wei-Wu administration is more than the fact that it 
politicized the campus and diverted the course of educational reform. The 
most negative consequence of the leaders’ tenure was the degree of 
factionalism that their leadership brought to SZU. Wei and Wu had been 
chosen because neither was well connected with either the provincial or 
municipal authorities, and each was acceptable to both levels of government. 
That they did not have experience running a university or familiarity with 
Shenzhen’s unusual economic and socio-political environment was not an 
important consideration. What mattered to municipal and provincial officials 
was that neither man was the candidate of the competitive branch of 
government. Given imprecise responsibilities of the two levels of 
government, each government supervisor was involved in _ constant 
negotiations over a wide range of issues. The education officials preferred to 
have a lesser qualified candidate than one who was “owned” by the rival 
government unit. 

Not having patrons at the upper level made the need to have supporters 
from within the university community all the more important. Wei and Wu 
separately pursued patron-client relationships. Soon after Wei and Wu 
arrived at SZU, Luo’s vice-presidents lined up with Wei and the fledgling 
CCP lined up with Wu. The new Party secretary had to increase his line of 
support, which he did by staffing a new Party structure. The appointments, 
however, were not his alone to make. Wei was also on the university’s Party 
committee. New staff, as well as existing staff assigned to offices in the new 
Party structure, immediately became either “Wei people” or “Wu people.” 
In time, these staff members became competitors for power. Staff loyal to 
Wu or to Wei were positioned in each department. The additional staff were 
placed where they were needed for political balance. Existing staff were 
moved as part of a general reshuffle. The resulting mixture of loyalties 
created the type of factional politics that are not uncommon in China. Staff, 
with little substantive job description, spent their days witnessing the 
skirmish for power among the top leaders; soon this was replicated in most 
administrative and academic departments. Academic staff who preferred to 
stand clear of the political fray were forced to take sides on an issue-by-issue 
basis. The factions intensified, leaving some departments with warring 
groups that were hardly civil to each other. 

The inability of Wei and Wu to rule in a united fashion resulted in a 
power vacuum that was quickly filled by heads of the departments. Under 
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the previous administration, heads reported directly to Luo, and they were 
given much autonomy in supervising their faculty. Policy was negotiated in 
advance of announcement and almost always adhered to after it had formally 
come down from the president. In contrast, policies by Wei and Wu were 
often totally ignored by department heads, renegotiated, or allowed a 
lingering death. As a colleague explained to me: 


A weak president or Party secretary means that his orders don’t have to be 
followed. If a department [head] has good relations (guanxi) with the 
president he can ignore orders from administrative offices such as the 
Academic Affairs Office and the Finance Office. 


Wei and Wu were hired under a general understanding that they would stay 
no more than four years. Both leaders, however, were retired after only three 
years. In one of their few areas of agreement, education officials from both 
the province and the municipality realized that the school’s leadership had to 
be replaced. The years 1989-1992 were recognized by all upper levels as a 
managerial disaster. The lessons learned during that period directly affected 
the setting up of the university’s next administration. 
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4. A FLEETING RAY OF HOPE (CAI DELIN, 1992- 
1996) 


The experience of selecting the post-Tiananmen leaders at SZU taught the 
upper levels of government several valuable lessons. First, university ad- 
ministrations that are viewed by members of the campus community as lame 
ducks are unlikely to achieve reforms of a lasting nature. Young, dynamic 
leadership is preferred over a retiring, sloganeering administration. Second, 
new leadership should not be hampered by a political agenda, especially one 
imposed on them from outside the campus. Politics plays an important role, 
but it is not a substitute for administration and scientific management. 
Third, it is desirable for new leaders to be familiar with the social and eco- 
nomic environment of both the university campus and the region which it 
serves. On-the-job training for university leaders incurs costs such as ineffi- 
cient administration, delayed planning, and an overall ineffective manage- 
ment, at least for the first years an administration is in office. Finally, uni- 
versity leaders should push a positive and progressive program. Administra- 
tions that are seen as “opposing the past” rather than “striving for the future” 
are unlikely to be effective. Positive is better than negative; proactive is 
better than responsive. 

Given these lessons, it is not surprising that the upper levels chose as the 
next SZU president a man who had over 30 years of experience in Chinese 
higher education, most recently as a vice-president of a comprehensive uni- 
versity. The individual chosen, Cai Delin, was the vice-president of Anhui 
University in Hefei, Anhui. In his mid-fifties, Cai could remain SZU presi- 
dent for ten years or longer, 65 being a respectable retirement age for univer- 
sity presidents. Cai would not be stigmatized as lame-duck. He would in- 
herit Wei-Wu’s political work fait accompli. He could choose to fine tune it, 
but for the most part the political agenda was completed. 


Cai’s route to SZU 


When hired, Cai was not familiar with Shenzhen, and this is precisely why 
the upper levels insisted that he do a year-long internship at SZU. Cai 
transferred to SZU as vice-president and vice-Party secretary in the fall of 
1991. He was recommended to the province and city by Wang Jisheng, an 
old personal friend and a high-ranking cadre with the SEdC. As the central 
level’s candidate, Cai was not indentured to either the municipality or prov- 
ince, so he was acceptable to both. At the time he arrived at SZU, it was 
clear to members of the university community that Cai would succeed Wei as 
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president. His appointment as vice-president carried with it no assigned ar- 
eas of supervision, a sort of minister without portfolio. As “president-in- 
waiting,” Cai spent a full year meeting municipal officials, learning how the 
school worked, familiarizing himself with the SEZ, and developing relation- 
ships among staff and government officials. It became customary for univer- 
sity sub-leaders to respond to staff requests as follows: “Yes, that’s a good 
idea. We will talk to Mr. Cai about it and when he becomes president, per- 
haps it can be done.” From September 1991 until November 1992, when 
Cai formally assumed the presidency, much management was put in a state 
of suspended animation. Both Wei and Wu were exercising their preroga- 
tives as outgoing leaders to take as many foreign trips as permitted; both had 
disengaged from management decisions and attended meetings only in their 
nominal positions. 

According to his official biography Cai Delin was born in 1935 in 
Chenghai, Guangdong, a town located in the province’s Chaozhou dialect- 
speaking area in the east.’ The entire area is often referred to as Chaozhou 
(in Cantonese Chiu Chao) after its oldest inhabited town. Chenghai, where 
the most standard Chaozhou dialect is spoken, is now a city, but when Cai 
was growing up, it was only a relatively densely populated county. Cai at- 
tended Chenghai #1 Middle School, the best in Chenghai. He starting work- 
ing in 1952 and then entered Beijing Teachers University, majoring in politi- 
cal education. He graduated in 1956 with a benke degree and joined the 
CCP. He received a masters degree in philosophy in 1958. Philosophy at 
the time was limited to Marxism, so Cai’s education did not acquaint him 
with the philosophical theories or works of traditional Chinese or Western 
masters. Cai was assigned to the teaching staff of Anhui Hefei Normal Col- 
lege and later Anhui University (AnDa), also located in the provincial capi- 
tal, Hefei. There he worked his way up through the ranks until he became an 
associate professor in 1978 and a full professor in 1986. Cai spent his aca- 
demic career researching Marxism, Chinese contemporary political thought, 
and the thoughts of Mao Zedong, his special field of expertise. From 1978 
with resumption of post-graduate degrees, Cai tutored AnDa post-graduates 
majoring in Marxism; he also served as a part-time professor at Zhongshan 
University. 

Cai headed the AnDa Philosophy Department and became the deputy 
head of the university’s education college. He then became the Party vice- 
secretary of AnDa and later assumed the vice-presidency. He participated 
in a number of academic associations, including ones on Chinese Marxist 
Philosophy, Mao Zedong Philosophical Thoughts Research, Chinese Social- 
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ism research, China Educational Auditing. He served as vice-head of the 
Anhui Province Philosophy Association, Anhui Province Educational Asso- 
ciation, as well as head of the Mao Zedong Philosophical Thoughts Research 
Association. His name is listed in various published Who’s Who type vol- 
umes, such as China’s Contemporary Famous People, Dictionary of Con- 
temporary Chinese Scholars in Social Science, Dictionary of Contemporary 
Chinese Famous Cultural People, International Famous Intellectuals and 
Accomplished Famous Men (both published in Cambridge, U.K.). 

By the early 1990s Cai Delin was restless. His job as vice-president and 
Party vice-secretary was unchallenging. All the major decisions concerning 
the university rested with either the university’s president or its Party secre- 
tary, who had better ties with provincial leaders than Cai, an outsider from 
Southern China, had. His position as AnDa vice-president was a dead-end 
job; he believed that he could not be promoted within Anhui Province. Ac- 
cording to several AnDa teachers who knew Cai, he felt frustrated and be- 
lieved he deserved a better job. Thus, he turned to his old SEdC friend Wang 
Jisheng, who suggested Cai take the presidency of Shantou University, a uni- 
versity in the Shatou special economic zone. Cai raised two objections to 
this transfer. First, he did not want to go back to his hometown. In such a 
position of power, he would be under constant pressure to respond to re- 
quests of his “hometown fellows.” These requests might include admitting 
students with low examination scores through irregular channels, what is 
known in Chinese as the “back door” (hou men). Cai had spent most of his 
adult life perfecting the art of guanxi (personal relationships); he did not 
want to become known as one who turned down personal favors from 
friends, friends of friends, friends of friends of friends, etc. The other draw- 
back to the appointment related to the nature of Shantou University, a unique 
institution in China. Shantou University, which is one year older than SZU, 
was founded by Hong Kong entrepreneur/investor, Li Ka-shing. Li, who 
operates the Hong Kong company Hutchinson Whampoa, is among the 
wealthiest Hong Kong billionaires, with an estimated net worth of U.S. $5.8 
billion.” Li was also a leader among the many compatriot and overseas Chi- 
nese who have made major philanthropic gifts in the PRC. In fact, Shantou 
University is fully-funded by Li Ka-shing. Unlike SZU, it receives no city 
funding. Cai Delin confided to close associates that, as a Marxist theorist 
working for such a renown capitalist, he feared that he could not be effective. 
For these two reasons, he turned down the Shantou job. As a fall-back, his 
friend Wang Jisheng came up with the SZU job, where municipal and pro- 
vincial officials were searching in vain for a suitable candidate who would 
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accept the post (Several potential candidates from famous universities had 
flatly refused to even consider the job). 


What Cai inherited 


It is difficult, at least from published documents, to assess when exactly Cai 
began to exert influence at SZU. The major blueprint for SZU development, 
the 10-year Development Plan, was published just after Cai’s arrival; he thus 
exercised negligible influence on it.? The Plan set development targets (e.g., 
5,800 students by the year 2000) and suggested the inclusion of a teachers 
college within SZU and the addition of a dozen new specializations, many of 
them vocational/technical in nature. In attempting to broaden the scope of 
SZU, the Plan was consistent with SEdC policy which strove to de-specialize 
higher education, which in this regard was still suffering the legacy of Soviet 
influence. The Plan set the goal of getting SEdC approval for post-graduate 
courses, including Ph.D.s, by 1996. The document emphasized more foreign 
exchanges, and it included a major section on preparing graduates to work in 
the SEZ. Certain majors were to be emphasized: computer, electronics, for- 
eign trade, architecture, English and accounting. All in all, the plan reflected 
the municipal government’s educational concerns, and it appears to be a 
document more prepared for the University than one prepared by the univer- 
sity. It is the document that Cai Delin inherited; as such it was the state of 
policy when he arrived at SZU. 

In a waning period after political order had been established, the Wei- 
Wu administration had turned to academic issues, especially focusing more 
energy on research.’ Academic and scholarship issues had been on the back 
burner since 1988, when the first big push to move research forward had 
occurred. At that time several research institutes were established and as- 
signed permanent (“fixed”) staff, and existing ones were expanded. By 1991 
the university had approved research institutes with fixed staff on new en- 
ergy, SEZ economics, communication technology, new technology, applied 
nuclear technology, life sciences, bio-chemistry, petroleum research and 
Hong Kong law. Institutes without fixed staff were set up to study popula- 
tion research, higher education, and Chinese culture. Also, in 1991 Wei-Wu 
required all academic departments to submit revised teaching plans, a labori- 
ous exercise for teachers and staff which was to provide an ancillary benefit 
of departments’ rethinking their curricula. In fact, not much revision oc- 
curred, but for the first time in years there was discussion about overlapping 
courses, the need for prerequisites, and the benefits of using updated teaching 
materials. Wei-Wu also advised departments to set up teaching-research 
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offices, an administrative layer that existed in other Chinese institutions of 
higher education. Luo had specifically opposed establishing these units be- 
cause he felt they wasted scare human resources and did not improve the 
quality of research. Nevertheless, these offices were now being put in place. 
Thus, when Cai arrived in 1991, SZU was just starting to refocus on issues 
of teaching and research, subjects that had been largely ignored for the pre- 
vious two years. 

The increased focus on education coincided with continued condemna- 
tion of teachers’ pursuing non-academic work. The Wei-Wu administration 
recognized what was quite apparent: that teachers were starting to disengage 
from the university. This disinvestment began around 1990 when teachers 
and staff realized that they needed to save funds for downpayments for flats 
that would be offered as part of a new home-ownership scheme for municipal 
employees. A housing shortage for SZU staff had been present since the 
university’s inception. Luo had wanted to build housing for teachers on 
campus, but this idea had been rejected by municipal planners. Eventually, a 
plot of land in downtown Shenzhen was allocated for faculty/staff housing; 
piling started in December 1990 and occupancy for 335 households was ex- 
pected by the end of 1992. When Cai Delin arrived, finishing construction 
and distributing this housing was a top priority for staff. As soon as he be- 
came president, Cai himself would personally intervene in the assigning of 
housing, taking that job away from a vice-president, against whom numerous 
complaints of favoritism had been raised. 

Cai Delin inherited a strife-ridden university, with much dissension oc- 
curring between the Party and administrative tracts. Given his experience, 
Cai believed that the only way to avoid this type of confrontational politics 
was to unify the Party and administrative leadership into a single individual. 
He wanted to be that individual. The city government, however, did not fa- 
vor such unity. Government officials, especially Lin Zuji, had witnessed 
what they considered an arrogance of power when Luo Zhengqi held both 
titles. They feared this might reoccur unless the checks and balances inher- 
ent in the dual tract system were allowed to exist. At the time Cai was ap- 
pointed vice-president and Party vice-secretary, a political cadre named 
Wang Songrong also arrived at SZU. Along with Cai, Wang was appointed 
a Party vice-secretary, as well as vice-secretary of the SZU CCP Discipli- 
nary Inspection Commission, a Party organ that oversees probity and inves- 
tigates corruption. Nine years Cai’s junior, Wang had graduated from Hua- 
nan Agricultural College in Guangdong, where he had risen through the 
Party ranks (secretary of the Youth League, director of ideological educa- 
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tion, deputy director of moral education, head of student affairs, and eventu- 
ally vice-president). Over his career he had received various awards and 
citations for political correctness, including 1981 excellent provincial Youth 
League cadre, 1982 provincial excellent teacher, and 1989 excellent security 
manager. Wang was the province’s appointment at SZU. He was a poten- 
tial rival of Cai, but the campus community generally viewed Wang as an 
uninspiring political functionary, lacking vision as well as the abilities to 
motivate or to lead. In the course of a year, Cai Delin was able to convince 
Lin Zuji and other city officials that it would be in everybody’s interests if he 
held both titles. In what many observers considered a “hard sell’ that por- 
tended ruthlessness, Cai lobbied for members of the campus community to 
oppose Wang and support Cai himself as Party secretary, as well as presi- 
dent. Eventually, when Wu retired in early 1994, Cai not Wang assumed the 
Party secretaryship. Wang remained vice-secretary under Cai. 


Putting his stamp on SZU 


Any new administration, whether in business, politics or educational man- 
agement, wants to be known for its own achievements. It is during this ini- 
tial “honeymoon period” when most important innovations are initiated.” 
During his early months at SZU, Cai had kept a low profile, rarely even 
mentioned in the university’s neibu journal. By August, a few months before 
Cai was appointed president, the niebu journal published his comprehensive 
reform plan.° Cai’s policy agenda was contained in 10 Measures on Com- 
prehensive Reform, which began circulating in various public forms as early 
as July 1992.’ 


Ten measures of comprehensive reform 


In an ideological offensive against his conservative reformist allies, Deng 
Xiaoping visited Guangdong, including Shenzhen, in February 1992 in what 
became known as his Southern Inspection (nan xun). The paramount leader, 
then in declining physical health but still mentally alert, was attempting to set 
a pro-reform climate for the Fourteenth CCP Congress scheduled for later 
that year. Cai Delin, in his preamble to his discussion of the 10 Measures, 
referred to Deng’s inspection tour and his admonition that Guangdong Prov- 
ince should catch up with the Asian Little Dragons (Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and South Korea) within the following two decades. According to 
Cai, Deng’s directive translated into building SZU within five years into an 
“advanced, high quality, modernized socialist university” that could supply 
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the human resource needs of the SEZ. The five-year time frame was not 
chosen accidentally. The year 1997 was the year of Hong Kong’s retroces- 
sion to China. It was also the year that Cai would be in his early sixties and 
seeking renewal of his employment with SZU. 

Cai’s 10 Measures were presented in a clearly organized, analytical, and 
well-written manner. They were positive and proscriptive; they did not in- 
corporate the emotionally charged, negative rhetoric used by Wei-Wu. Most 
of Cai’s proposals built on existing policy. The documents used verbs such 
as “to further” “to develop,” “to perfect,” and “to adjust,” “to enhance,” “to 
better,” and “to improve.” Some proposals reestablished Luo’s policies; only 
a few were new initiatives. The proposals had a dual audience: university 
staff and teachers, as well as the upper levels, which supervised university 
management. They were first formally presented to the staff and teachers at 
their annual representatives’ conference. The first two measures were di- 
rected specifically to them. 


29 66. 29 66 


e Measure #1: To perfect the employment system and develop a better team 
structure. 


This was to be accomplished with the Three Fixed [Things]: fixed staffing, 
fixed positions and fixed responsibilities. Staff should be employed on a two- 
way choice basis. With high qualification went high salary; low qualification 
brought low salary. Salary would rise with promotion. Sub work-units (e.g., 
academic departments and administrative offices) would get fixed salary, re- 
gardless of the number of employees they actually employed. Work-units 
could decide not to employ as many as the approved plan called for, but that 
number should not be fewer than 15% below plan. Competitive hiring and 
salary based on performance were ideas that had been around since the uni- 
versity’s inception. The notion of allocating fixed amounts for salary by de- 
partment had been in practice, in theory, since 1987.* In reality, the impor- 
tance of fixed staff—permanent state employees approved by the upper levels 
and eligible for housing, health and retirement benefits—could not be under- 
mined by regulatory reform. Departments had little discretion in spending 
funds from the salary budget line; they operated under a quota given by the 
upper levels. Staffing at SZU was fixed in another aspect; in practice, staff 
were rarely negatively evaluated and dismissed. Once hired, a staff member 
was fixed unless s/he chose to leave. In sum, this “reform” measure could 
have no impact on existing policy, as it validated the status quo. It was cer- 
tainly acceptable to university staff, which is probably why it appeared as the 
first in the list. 


a2 
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e Measure #2: De-emphasize money-making practices of various depart- 
ments while increasing teacher/staff payments from school-run enter- 
prises. 


The previous administration had on numerous occasions condemned staff for 
private activities that had caused them to participate less in teaching and 
scholarship. Cai carried on with this theme because he recognized staff dis- 
engagement to be a major obstacle in the reform path. Unlike his predeces- 
sors, however, he attempted to strike a bargain with the teachers. Cai said, in 
effect, “You spend more time on your teaching and research and I will find 
sufficient money to make it unnecessary for you to moonlight and pursue 
other activities.” Staff found this approach more acceptable than the blanket 
condemnation that had come from Wei-Wu. 

For his end of the bargain, in 1992 Cai gave staff and teachers a ¥300 (US 
$54) per month “on campus subsidy” as well as an additional ¥100 for books. 
These amounts, which would increase with time—by 1996 teachers were re- 
ceiving a ¥700 per month payment—came not from municipal funds. Rather, 
the money came from the School Fund, which was largely funded from con- 
tributions remitted to the university by departments and SZU-run enterprises.’ 
The departments were required to turn over to the school about 30% of the 
tuition fees they collected from their courses that were offered outside of the 
state-approved plan (e.g., night school). Departments also remitted a percent 
of profit generated from research or by providing consultantcy. In a sense, 
Cai’s proposal can be viewed as a sort of income redistribution. Since his 
¥300 subsidy was across-the-board, rich departments such as Architecture 
would subsidize poorer departments. Staff approved of this method of in- 
creasing wages. 

Cai recognized income redistribution between departments to be only a 
stopgap measure. It was important for the SZU-run enterprises to provide 
their profits for subsidies. Enterprise heads had told Cai “We need autonomy 
from SZU; in exchange we will provide welfare for your staff.” To bolster his 
argument that teachers should stick with teaching, Cai cited a remark that Li 
Ka-shing allegedly made to his Shantou teachers: “Can you do better in busi- 
ness than me? No, you should be good teachers, write books, etc.” Para- 
phrasing Deng Xiao Ping’s policy on Hong Kong, Cai advocated “one school, 
two systems.” “I worked in an inland university for 34 years, and I did my 
best to make side-profits, but it was difficult. Now, I hope all comrades can 
understand.” 


e = Measure #3: Adjusting majors. 


This policy continued the logic of the previous administrations and was con- 
sistent with the 10-year Development Plan. It recognized that SZU could not 
complete with established, inland universities which had been offering and 
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perfecting certain majors over many years. Rather, SZU should have its own 
majors, such as real estate development, enterprise culture, or tourism. The 
latter two were offered by the Chinese Department, which had moved away 
from teaching language, literature and culture. 


e =6Measure #4: Furthering foreign exchanges. 


The goal of developing intellectual exchanges with foreign universities had 
been started by Luo and promoted especially hard by Wei Youhai, who him- 
self had made nine foreign trips, covering 24 weeks and passing through all 
but two of the globe’s continents.'° Cai, in 35 years of university administra- 
tion, had rarely traveled abroad. Once at SZU, however, he became a world 
traveller, taking the permitted two trips abroad each year while he served as 
SZU president. Cai had coined the phrase to describe SZU as a “a special 
zone university, a window university, and an experimental university.” Dele- 
gation foreign travel enabled the university leaders to pass in and out of the 
window and was strongly supported by Lin Zuji, Shenzhen’s vice-Party sec- 
retary and Cai’s mentor among municipal officials. The former Party head of 
Shenzhen education, Lin himself saw the educational importance of first-hand 
travel and accompanied several SZU delegations abroad, including repre- 
senting the city administration on one of SZU’s annual two-week U.K. pil- 
grimages. 


e = =Measure # 5: Enhancing competition in teaching and study. 


This measure marked the return to part of the flexible curriculum setting that 
had existed in the Luo years, as characterized by double-degrees, early/late 
graduation, and double majors. Two keys to Luo’s policy, however, were 
never resurrected. Neither changing majors after admission nor receiving 
credit for part-time jobs was reinstated. Cai shared the Wei-Wu view that 
part-time work was inconsistent with full-time study. In the reform docu- 
ment, Cai specifically mentioned that optional courses “with SEZ characteris- 
tics” had been stopped because the teachers involved had not taken them seri- 
ously. In fact, optional courses were always relatively unimportant in terms of 
credits generated. Departments preferred to focus on requirements and gener- 
ally did not provide courses to non-majors, the type of class that was usually 
an optional course. Cai’s policy was ambiguous on the issue of whether SZU 
should have the type of open curricula that characterized American general 
education or should follow the European (and former Soviet) model that was 
more geared toward specialization. Cai never confronted these educational is- 
sues directly; his credit system reform in 1993 reconfirmed the existing sys- 
tem that preferred specialization to general education. In discussing teaching 
and study, Cai reprimanded students for lacking a good foundation. “Inland 
students find it hard to adapt themselves to the workplace, but they have 
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strong foundations; SZU graduates are just the opposite.” Specifically, he 
criticized students’ writing abilities. “The calligraphy of most SZU students 
is horrible,” he noted. Student’s oral English was very good, he said, but their 
English writing was below that of their peers in inland universities. 


e Measure #6: Improve academic research and increase academic 
achievements. 


From 1989 for several years, the research output of SZU faculty had declined 
dramatically. In attempting to reverse this trend, Cai formulated a policy that 
would tie promotion more closely to publications. He also established three 
new research entities that would not have ties to teaching. These included ar- 
chitecture/construction, communications/electronics, and bio-chemistry. 


e =Measure # 7: Improve adult education. 


This policy attempted to narrow the quality gap at SZU which existed between 
regular university education (where students were mostly admitted according 
to examination scores) and adult education (where students in certain pro- 
grams were admitted through various channels). Cai proposed using the 
credit system for night school students and for expanding regular adult edu- 
cation to include special programs in which zhuanke graduates could top off 
their certificates with more courses, thus achieving a benke bachelors degree. 
Wei-Wu had attempted to rectify adult education by consolidating three de- 
partments and ensuring that the certificate offered had some value. They 
contended, in a report filed with the city in spring 1992, that they had reme- 
died the situation in which “academic merchants” had engaged in “rampant 
certificate-giving” in both adult education and side-courses that fell outside 
the state-approved plan.'’ At that time, the most fragrant abuses had stopped, 
but the adult education degree was still held in low regard, especially when 
compared to degrees offered in most other institutions. During Cai’s tenure, 
however, the SZU system began to conform with the China-wide adult educa- 
tion system, in which students had to take standard exams on completion of 
each subject. 


e = =Measure # 8: Initiate share-holding among school-run enterprises. 


This proposal was part of a larger, multi-year plan initiated by Wei-Wu that 
had set forth how SZU-run businesses related to the university. Wei-Wu had 
reorganized SZU’s enterprises, some of which were unable to recover finan- 
cially from the post-Tiananmen economic downturn. They separated four 
enterprises from SZU and closed 14, including two enterprises, an architec- 
tural magazine and a museum/restaurant, whose leaders had been closely tied 
to Luo. Cai reestablished these two businesses, but otherwise continued the 
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policies he had inherited. Regulations were published which specified how 
much profit had to be remitted to SZU. Wei-Wu had proposed that the links 
between SZU-run enterprises and teaching be strengthened so that the busi- 
nesses provided more opportunities for students’ job practice.'* This was 
never accomplished, and the initiative was abandoned after Wei and Wu re- 
tired. 


e = Measure #9: Universalize contract campus services. 


SZU’s campus services over the nine years before Cai Delin’s arrival had been 
provided university subsidies while being encouraged to become more self- 
sufficient through user charges. The postal service, bank, canteens and local 
stores were subsidized to a certain degree by the fact that the student employ- 
ees were on the university payroll and the university did not charge rent on fa- 
cilities used. Academic support units such as the library, computer center, 
clinic and audio/visual center all received school subsidies; none depended 
heavily on user charges. Services under the control of the General Affairs 
Office (GAO) were subsidized in various ways, but they also returned their 
profits to the university. These included the canteens, transportation unit, 
school nursery, and the water/power unit. Over the years, policy had steadily 
shifted toward these units’ becoming self-supporting. They were becoming 
more efficient and were, in the words of the GAO head, ridding themselves of 
the ideology that it was good to have a “big shade under a big tree.”'* (In 
other words, work situations in which employees can enjoy shade provided by 
others.) 

Cai’s policy was designed to remove SZU from any direct financial in- 
volvement in campus services. About 45% of the recurrent operating funds 
that SZU received from Shenzhen went for campus services, and Cai hoped 
that services could be contracted out to lessen, if not eliminate, funds that 
were required of the university. Much of this issue related to accounting. 
Published budget figures did not show how much of the 45% (¥9 million [US 
$1.6] in 1992) came back to the university in the form of remitted profit. It is 
unlikely the canteen could ever become self-sustaining if it had to pay rent 
and if its employees who were part of the SZU fixed staff had to reimburse the 
city government for various housing and welfare subsidies. Cai’s policy 
called for contracting out campus services and, presumably, continuing to 
provide the contractors with various hidden subsidies. The extent to which 
this policy was actually a real reform cannot at present be accessed. 


e Measure # 10: Seek more autonomy and favorable policies from govern- 
ment. 


The last of the ten measures was directed to the city, province and central 
governments. With the most general of brush strokes, Cai sought seven fa- 
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vorable policies for SZU: (1) permission to enlarge recruitment; (2) ability to 
set majors; (3) power to recruit graduate students from the SEZ; (4) measures 
to control the transferring of teachers; (5) the ability to evaluate senior profes- 
sional qualifications; (6) permission to supervise adult education; (7) a less- 
ened tax burden on staff and teachers. This tenth measure was a potpourri of 
suggestions, any of which required approvals from different agencies at differ- 
ent levels of government. The president did not put forth arguments in sup- 
port of these policies; there is little documentary evidence that the policies had 
been thought out by SZU administrators. Cai actually was presenting tastes of 
what future policy directions might entail, in the event SZU was able to built a 
case for them. It also appears that trial ballooning of such a sweeping, gen- 
eral nature was really a request to the city government to waive its rights in 
deciding these issues. It was unlikely that education officials in Shenzhen 
would ever agree to waive their rights, but why not ask anyway? SZU ad- 
ministrators long relished the day when city bureaucrats would remove them- 
selves from negotiations, making necessary only conversations with provincial 
authorities who oversaw the first six of these items. 


Focusing on education 


The 10 Measures articulated Cai’s shotgun approach to reform. Cai took 
aim at a lot of targets, not singling out any one in particular. This approach 
suited Cai who, unlike some of his predecessors, was not a “detail person.” 
He preferred to come up with grand designs which lower levels, in this case 
departments, were told to implement. With so many irons in the fire and 
with two months of each year occupied with foreign travel and entertaining 
incoming delegations, however, Cai had little time to follow-up on his re- 
forms. As time passed, Cai’s speeches began to focus on what he perceived 
to be his broad achievements. His biography on the SZU homepage summa- 
rized his accomplishments: * 


He has led teachers and students of the whole school to correct and unite 
teaching principles and to adhere to the principle of ‘teaching is the funda- 
mental aspect of the school.’ SZU should emphasize scientific research and 
work out a balance between the market economy and educational principles. 
There should also be an equalization between practical teaching and study and 
the building of foundational knowledge. We should balance specialization 
with general education norms, upgrade teaching quality and research levels, 
and raise the standard of educational layers and educational training. Cai 
Delin has made a prominent contribution in making SZU into a first grade 
special zone university, which trains first grade people; a window university 
that promotes international, cultural, educational and technological exchange 
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and cooperation; and an experimental university that explores reforms for 
other Chinese institutions of higher learning. 


Cai Delin wanted to be known as the education president of SZU. Luo 
Zhengqi had been the university’s architect; Wei-Wu were its political re- 
formers. Cai’s role, as he continued to define it, was to raise the quality of 
teaching and learning, by putting additional resources into these areas and by 
raising teachers’ salaries. 

Cai’s greatest achievement was his success at guiding SZU through an 
accreditation by the SEdC. In 1995, the state began an accreditation process 
in which all universities established in the post-Mao reform period would be 
closely examined. Some of the 400 institutions in this group were small, 
with only a few hundred students. Some had been converted from existing 
teachers colleges or in some cases from high schools. It was these types of 
institutions, many of them under-resourced by the cities which funded them, 
that were expected to come under intense scrutiny. SZU was placed in the 
first batch of 100 chosen for evaluation.'” There was never much doubt that 
SZU would pass, given the generosity of the Shenzhen government which 
provided an additional ¥10 million to ensure a successful accreditation. The 
only possible hitch was the requirement that students be tested in select ar- 
eas. The specific grades and subjects to be tested were not supposed to be 
known before the examinations were given. In order for students to prepare 
for these tests, regular education at SZU was suspended for fall semester 
1995 so that all students could cram for exams that they might possibly be 
given in November. A week before the exams, an official from the SEdC 
phoned SZU to inform the university leadership exactly which classes would 
be tested in which subjects. During the following week, while students who 
were not to be tested returned to their regular curriculum, students facing 
tests spent their entire schedules on the subjects on which they were to be 
examined. They took repeated practice exams and had evening tutorials. 
Teachers from Mathematics, for example, were required to work overtime 
tutoring students. Whether students needed this extra attention is unclear; 
each group passed the tests, some by wide margins. The university received 
accreditation. 


Carry-over issues 


Certain issues carried over from the Wei-Wu administration. Chief 
among them were security and student management. 
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Security 


Under Cai Delin, campus security continued its decline. Financial crimes did 
not abate. In December 1992 Shenzhen Public Security cracked a ring that 
offered short courses in the name of the Shenzhen City Rencai Training 
Center. At the end of the same month, the university Security Office caught 
a man who had stolen ¥170,000 from the Finance Department of the Reflec- 
tive Materials Factory the previous month. 

The most notable crimes in the university’s history occurred in spring 
1993. First, on 26 February 1993 a night school student had a disagreement 
with his girlfriend, who apparently had jilted him. In the lobby of Penglai 
guest house—a dorm that at the time provided accommodation to foreign 
students, night school students and campus visitors—the man stabbed the 
woman to death with a paring knife (the case became known as the fruit 
knife murder). In an attempt to commit suicide, he then jumped from his 
second floor dorm room, but only broke his leg. This story appeared in the 
leading Shenzhen newspaper about two weeks later, with most of the report 
focusing on the actual details of his injury.'° As soon as the man’s leg 
mended, he was tried, sentenced to death and executed, all within a few days. 

The second crime of the spring 1993, known as the Cuckoo’s Hill case, 
was even more notorious.'’ It occurred on the evening of 4 May, coinciden- 
tally the day following a lengthy article in the Shenzhen Tequ Bao entitled 
“SZU Standing on the New Starting Line: An Interview with President 
Cai.”'* Eleven men, who had been drinking at a local campus restaurant 
near the roller rink, slew another man, dragged him across the campus road, 
and buried him in an on-campus forested area (Cuckoo’s Hill) that, ironi- 
cally, had been used as an ancestral cemetery in the centuries before the 
campus was built. The perpetrators returned the next night, exhumed the 
body, and doused it with sulfuric acid. Several of the young men quickly 
confessed to Public Security; all accomplices were rounded up within the 
next two days. Rumors of this crime appeared on campus on the morning of 
6 May, and the burial site became a sort of morbid tourist attraction, to 
which thousands of students over the next few days flocked for a view. The 
story remained in the SEZ rumor mill until it was confirmed in Hong Kong 
newspapers around the middle of June.'? In an accompanying editorial, one 
Hong Kong paper criticized SZU’s school management, especially the “loose 
administration of Luo Zhengqi” and his “subordinates which Luo brought 
from the North,” and complained that Luo’s influence could not be extin- 
guished.””? It continued: 
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Local people find a major fault with the [current] SZU administration in that 
it does not have clear guidelines regarding the type of students it should pro- 
duce. The original socialist education mode of SZU is no longer practical, yet 
a new education system has not been established. A lot of students are lost. 


The Cuckoo’s Hill incident was reported in many of the several dozen Hong 
Kong dailies as well as by the electronic media. Even Wen Hui Bao, a paper 
seen as generally pro-Beijing, covered the incident, reporting that 13 men, 
not 11, had participated in the murder.”! Then, three weeks later—a full two 
months after the original incident—a Shenzhen paper carried the story, of- 
fering the most detailed account to date and naming the victim and the 13 
other individuals involved.” An apparent last word on the incident came 
from the national neibu newssheet, Quick Daily Reference (Meiri Quaibao), 
that noted that the SZU murder plot gossip had strayed far from the facts. It 
suggested that relevant departments finish the case as soon as possible.” 

In the years that followed, it was believed that SZU experienced several 
suicides, at least three rapes and one mayhem/murder. None of these was 
reported in the press or listed in the annual reports of the campus Security 
Office, but the persistency of the rumors suggested that the incidents indeed 
occurred. Furthermore, the suicide was verified by a teacher who had found 
the suicide note and was searching for the girl at the very moment she 
jumped off the roof of the library. She had told her classmates she was de- 
spondent because of a failed love affair. The body of the mayhem/murder 
victim was seen by a passing jogger, a teacher who witnessed Public Secu- 
rity Officers whisk a mutilated body into a vehicle and speed off campus. At 
the same time, some female students mentioned that one auditor from their 
class had mysteriously vanished and no one had every heard from her again. 
Presumably, hers was the body that Public Security whisked away. 


Student management 


Student management became a major concern to Cai Delin, especially after 
the spring 1993 murders. These incidents, although hardly ever officially 
mentioned, were in the back of everyone’s minds. In a December 1993 re- 
port, Cai noted that an effective student management system had still not 
been established.” Dorm regulations were often breached. Part-time jobs 
for students—which presumably kept them out-of-trouble—had shrunk be- 
cause of the employment of temporary workers. In one of the few public 
mentions of the murder, Cai reported that the Cuckoo’s Hill murder had ex- 
posed problems and weak links of management and said “this lesson is very 
painful.” Cai’s bottom line was that problems were the result of loose disci- 
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pline. Like Wei-Wu, and in contrast to Luo, Cai did not advocate self- 
discipline. He supported tighter enforcement of regulations. 

One way to improve student management became the comprehensive 
evaluation of students. From the beginning of the university, students com- 
pleted self-evaluations. This endeavor became more serious after Tianan- 
men. During SZU’s middle years, self-evaluation forms were discussed 
among an evaluation group of students appointed by department leaders for 
each class, then reviewed by the political tutor and the department head, and 
forwarded to the Student Affairs Office. Students were permitted to com- 
ment on the reviews. During Cai’s tenure the evaluation (which was under 
the portfolio of Wang Songrong, the vice-president in charge of students) 
acquired a high level of detail.” Scores were computed on a 100 point basis 
(20% for moral quality, 70% for academic achievement, 30% for physical 
prowess). Instructions were issued to prevent students’ from inflating their 
marks, and the number of points was specified for various activities. Con- 
tests that students won at the city level, school level or department level, for 
example, received 8, 5, and 2 points, respectively. If SZU awarded a student 
by publicizing his/her name, 2-5 additional points were accrued. An early 
pass of Band 4 (the province-wide test of English which was a graduation 
requirement for non-English majors) achieved 3 points; Band 6 earned 6 
points. Good deeds like “fighting hooligans,” “rescue work during a natural 
disaster,” “finding and returning property,” or “helping the handicapped or 
wounded” could result in 1-10 additional points. Conversely, points were 
deducted for bad deeds. Being criticized by SZU or a department brought a 
2-5 point deduction. A Party or Youth League reprimand cost 10 points, a 
serious warning -15 points, a bad record -20 points; probation -40 points; 
expulsion from the CCP, -60. Damaging public property resulted in 5-10 
points’ deduction. Students lost 2 points if they were caught being absent 
from public activities such as tree planting or Lei Feng-type activities, but if 
they belonged to an arts or athletic team they earned 3-5 points. Students 
with good evaluations were encouraged to show them to prospective employ- 
ers. 


New initiatives 


Several ideas had been discussed at SZU in cadre meetings for some months, 
and they had been outlined by a Propaganda Department employee, Yang 
Yiyi, in a March 1993 article in one of China’s key educational journals.”° A 
few months later, in May, Cai was proposing these initiatives for improving 
the systems of teaching, administration and investment. The proposals bore 
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Cai’s name when they appeared in an article about SZU in a leading 
Shenzhen newspaper.”’ Some of his 10 Measures of comprehensive reform 
were included in his list of six major reforms, but the first three items of the 
list were new. Cai listed his six goals as follows: 


e to establish a board of trustees, drawing on the strength of the community 
in order to more closely link teaching with society. 


e to adopt a system of colleges which, linked to relevant government de- 
partments, would overlay existing teaching departments and run inde- 
pendently. 


e¢ to work out a method to run the school as an enterprise, to set up technol- 
ogy industries owned by the school and to convert the results of the 
school’s scientific research into productive forces through these enter- 
prises. 


e to broaden the opening-up policy and actively explore ways to cooperate 
with other institutes of higher learning both in China and abroad. 


e to carry out a contracting system of support services and gradually realize 
socialization by our own efforts. 


e to take research as the first step, then steadily adjust specialties and sub- 
jects. 


Four keys 


Cai attempted to develop the university’s academic reputation by construct- 
ing Four Keys. These were key courses, key subjects, key labs and key 
teachers to be trained. The concept of key (zhongdian) is found throughout 
Chinese education. High schools which send large numbers of graduates to 
college become key high schools, and they receive preferential funding by 
cities. The nomenclature of key primary and junior secondary schools was 
abandoned by SEdC edict in the early 1980s, although de facto key schools 
still exist at these levels. At the university level, of course, key is an impor- 
tant tag, setting high admission standards. Key institutions receive superior 
teaching and research facilities that attract the highest quality of the nation’s 
intellectuals. Key status also defines prestige in terms of the way the public 
recognizes the values of various institutions’ diplomas. Degrees from Bei- 
jing University or Qinghua University are ipso facto the best in China. 

The concept of key carries with it an implied degree of stratification. 
When initially presenting his proposals, Cai admitted, “Since our foundation 
is weak, only if we first obtain the keys, can we improve the whole situa- 
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tion.” This is a commonly accepted notion in China, a massive country with 
one-quarter of the earth’s population. It was part of Deng Xiaoping’s reform 
philosophy that some people will get rich before others. It is capsulized in 
the Chinese idiom: ti gang xie ling, which refers to grasping an entirety by 
first taking the most important part. The idiom specifically relates to grab- 
bing a coat by first hooking its tag. Cai’s idea was to identify outstanding 
teachers as “key teachers for training.” They would be given special salaries 
and book funds and also permitted special leaves for study abroad. This 
proposal coincided with Cai’s policies to upgrade all teachers’ salaries and 
his regulations that permitted most teachers to travel abroad for conferences 
or research. All teachers were better off, just some were becoming better off 
than others. 

At the department level, Cai suggested that certain “fist” (quan tou, im- 
plying the power of a fist ready to strike) majors, “fist” subjects and “fist” 
courses be identified. They were to receive special attention and special de- 
partmental allocations, which totaled ¥250,000 in 1993. The best teachers 
were to be assigned to teach them. SZU identified key courses in each de- 
partment and sought eventual provincial recognition of the quality of these 
courses. The improvement of teaching was also tied to these key courses. 


International exchange 


SZU’s reputation, it was widely believed, would be enhanced by interna- 
tional exchange. Since 1986 SZU had had a relationship with Lancashire 
Polytech, which in the 1990s became known as University of Central Lanca- 
shire, when the U.K. upgraded polytechnic institutions to university status. 
About a half dozen SZU students and teachers had gone to Lancashire for 
research or study. SZU had faculty or student exchanges with other schools, 
including Manchester University (U.K.) and Kumamoto University of Com- 
merce (Japan), but most of the over 30 cooperation agreements did not result 
in exchanges of students or faculty. Generally, cooperation involved the ex- 
change of visiting delegations of leaders. Cai continued Wei’s goal of ex- 
panding international exchanges, which emphasized delegation travel. In 
1992-93, cooperation agreements were signed with 16 foreign institutions. 
During the same period SZU received 2,400 visitors from abroad, most of 
whom were given campus tours by the Foreign Affairs Office. In addition, 
several major exchange programs were embarked upon. They resulted in 
several dozen students going from SZU to Edmonds Community College, 
Seattle, and to Lancashire. Another large-scale “twinning program” involved 
Victoria University of Technology, in Melbourne.” 
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Cai had inherited from his predecessors a university that was held in low 
esteem, both locally and across China. The situation continued to deteriorate 
under his tenure. In terms of academics, the university’s repute fell. Fresh- 
men’s entrance exam scores had peaked in 1989, when 70% of the recruits 
qualified for admission at China’s key universities. By 1995, the figure had 
dropped to below 45%, suggesting SZU could no longer attract the best high 
school graduates of the Province, or even in Shenzhen. In terms of social 
order, the university’s reputation also fell. The spring 1993 murders had 
received international publicity. Shenzhen papers carried several exposés on 
the university. Despite the regulations and rules imposed by Wei-Wu, cam- 
pus order collapsed. Cai’s stated attempts to improve SZU’s status notwith- 
standing, the university’s reputation continued to plummet, in large part be- 
cause the Cai administration itself was perceived as extremely corrupt and 
self-serving. The issues of reputation and corruption will be handled in later 
chapters. Suffice it to say, SZU was in a funk—before and during Cai’s 
tenure, which ended with his forced retirement at age 60 in 1996. 


The Cai legacy 


Cai’s various policies, as set forth in documents and regulations, may lack a 
stated, recognizable theme, but several motifs nevertheless appear. First, 
money. Second, an emphasis on enhancing institutional and personal repu- 
tation through developing relationships and face. Public relations work was 
enhanced. Third, high degrees of self-service and corruption, viewed as ex- 
cessive even in an environment that tolerated a moderate degree of both. 


Money 


Cai was more successful at raising money than any of his predecessors. Not 
only did he manage to get the Shenzhen government to double its amount of 
support, but he captured various private donations (see Table 4.1, next 
page). The groundwork for getting entrepreneur Yu Yuanping to give HK 
$10 million toward constructing the Yuanping Sports Center had preceded 
Cai, but many other donations occurred during his watch. In addition to the 
donations listed in Table 4.1, Cai had obtained in 1994 a HK $14 million 
commitment from Hong Kong philanthropist Tin Ka Ping to help build the 
Tin Ka Ping Commercial College. This was to supplement a ¥6 million in- 
vestment from SZU. The university later withdrew its request for Tin Ka 
Ping funds, after being told by upper levels that state regulations prohibited 
universities from naming building after overseas donors. (Yu Yuanping had 
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made his donation before the regulations were promulgated.) Although this 
condition would have not likely affected Tin’s donation—much of his phi- 
lanthropy in the PRC does not have his name attached—SZU chose not to 
request that he drop his name from the building. As explained by one infor- 
mant, Cai felt such a request would cause Cai himself to lose face and he 
would rather forego the donation than to suffer that fate. In any case, plans 
for the commercial college were scrapped. Even under Cai, however, dona- 
tions did not take on the significance they did at other universities. Li Ka- 
shing had donated Hong Kong $1.7 billion to Shantou University; Wuyi Uni- 
versity had received HK $180 million from Hong Kong and Macau compa- 
triots. Like the leaders who preceded him, Cai relied on the Shenzhen gov- 
ernment for most of the university’s funding. 


Table 4.1: Private donations to SZU ( in millions) *” 


donor use US $ 
Shao Yifu (Runrun Shaw) chemistry equipment testing center 3 
Yu Yuanping sports center 1.3 
Hu Yingxiang (Gordon Wu) student management center ap 
Zhu Shuhao teachers activity center 1.2 
Yu Pengnian new technology research center 2 
Liang Guoxun assisting study money 1 
Pan Wangjiu culture and media college 1.7 
SZ Investment Management Co. accounting computer room = 
IBM China branch CASE center =) 
Epson CAI experimental (in kind) 6 


Note: amounts are in US $ equivalency. 


Public relations work 


Cai Delin devoted energy to developing ties with the local and national media 
to ensure that favorable stories about the university and himself appeared in 
the press. During his tenure, SZU averaged two newspaper or magazine sto- 
ries per week, only a handful of which were critical of Cai or his administra- 
tion. A master at public relations, Cai took his case for reforming SZU to 
the public by way of the local media. The president admitted the university 
had some problems, and he proposed solutions for them. Cai used the anal- 
ogy of SZU being but a child: “At the maximum, SZU is only a child, not 
even ten years old. So it is usual that it makes mistakes in exploring its 
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way,” President Cai is quoted as saying in one article.*' “Moreover, on the 
whole university is exploring a road of reform. It is worth paying some 
price.” The reporters noted that Cai 


pointed out that since the school met some adversities, many of the teaching 
staff have felt depressed and have been in low spirits. The Party Committee 
and the government of Shenzhen City firmly support SZU’s reforms and 
highly praise the school’s achievements. Not long ago, the deputy secretary of 
the city’s Party Committee Lin Zuji said when he was giving a speech to 
SZU’s teachers and students that the school’s reform was part of the city’s 
reform, the achievements of the city contained SZU’s efforts and contribu- 
tions. The speech has greatly inspired the teachers and students. 


In the contrast with the harsh rhetoric of the previous administration—words 
that had appeared on campus but had not been picked up by the local me- 
dia—Cai seemed to offer an open, honest, reasonable approach:*” 


In my opinion, we should treasure the useful experiences and also bear in 
mind the mistakes and lessons. Only in this way can we make full use of the 
reform policy and strive for more achievements...We should admit that in 
such an environment like Shenzhen, where the commodity economy is fairly 
developed with a brisk stock market and the temptation of money is rather 
strong, running a school is quite difficult. We didn’t realize this before and 
therefore did not take enough measures to deal with it. To a certain degree, 
there appeared some unhealthy tendencies in teaching and studying. Some 
teachers even abandoned teaching to do business. 


Reputation 


Reputation was important to Cai. In a speech that appeared on the SZU 
homepage, Cai said:** 


An international city requires a famous, well-known university. SZU is lo- 
cated in the frontier of reform. We have the ingredients and responsibility to 
build SZU into a first rate post-secondary educational institution, internation- 
ally influential. 


Cai Delin’s main endeavor during his tenure was an attempt to establish a 
good reputation for the university. Form became as important as substance, 
if not more important. A construction program began. SZU made an alli- 
ance with a local high school that had been affiliated to the South China Oil 
Company. The university was responsible for supervising the school’s re- 
modeling and a SZU teacher was appointed as principal, but the university 
was not involved in other aspects, content with only lending its name. The 
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high school, which was located about 15 km. from SZU, was renamed 
Shenzhen University-affiliated High School. Cai oversaw the construction of 
two campus buildings—a sports center and a student activities center—and 
developed plans for building a teachers college and a college of the arts. 
Construction on the latter, which was to be funded with a ¥10 donation from 
Pan Wangjiu, a Guangxi Province businessmen, was stopped after only the 
basement was dug. The donation never materialized, and for five years the 
has remained only a hole in the ground. 

Cai embarked on setting up a system of colleges and schools because he 
considered these to be a structural prerequisite for SZU’s becoming a famous 
university. Cai wanted the college system to be his legacy; he wanted to be 
remembered for expanding SZU into a larger, more comprehensive university 
that offered masters and doctoral programs. In public speeches, Cai envi- 
sioned SZU’s selection as a key-level university, one of the nation’s 100 élite 
that were to be included into the state’s 211 program (standing for 100 uni- 
versities for the 21“ century). This goal was never realistic, as the whole of 
Guangdong Province was expected to be awarded only three or four 211 in- 
stitutions. SZU was not even a key university as its freshmen college admis- 
sion test scores fell below the threshold required of élite universities. Nev- 
ertheless, the 211 goal was pushed by both Cai and the Shenzhen govern- 
ment, but the bold attempt to be included into the highest strata of Chinese 
universities produced more ridicule than respect. With support from the up- 
per levels, Cai established a Board of Directors, whose members were titans 
of the local business community and were supposed to enhance the univer- 
sity’s reputation as well as to raise funds. Cai also discussed SZU with Luo 
Zhenggqi, who still lived on campus, and he re-implemented some of Luo’s 
systems although he never fully understood them. Foremost among these 
was the university’s credit system, which resembled its North American 
counterpart in form, but not in substance.™* 


Tenth anniversary celebration 


Cai viewed the university’s tenth year anniversary celebration as an opportu- 
nity to help improve SZU’s reputation. As requested, Premier Li Peng wrote 
an inscription in commemoration: “May SZU train more talented people for 
China’s open and reform cause.” SZU appeared on the cover of the central 
level Chinese Higher Education, with an accompanying article of praise.” 
A local newspaper printed a full-page color spread for free distribution on 
campus.” A weekend of celebrations, surrounding a Saturday morning 
ceremony, was planned. The Foreign Affairs Office invited a half-dozen key 
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“foreign friends” to represent schools with which SZU had ties. These 
guests were housed (at university expense) off campus at the four-star 
Shenzhen Bay Hotel instead of at the campus guesthouse, the Yuehaimen 
Hotel which, as one foreigner joked, was a “minus two star hotel.’*” Local 
political leaders from both the city and province attended, as well as the vice- 
chancellor of Hong Kong’s newly built University of Science and Technol- 
ogy. Departments were encouraged to draw back their alumni for open 
houses. The main anniversary program included a press briefing, a buffet 
for invited guests, the official ceremony, the dedication of the almost com- 
pleted Yuanping Sports Center, and a 36-booth exhibit of the university’s 
research output. Total costs, according to the General Affairs Office, 
amounted to ¥ 637,000 (US $76,000) which, the Finance Office pointed out, 
contributed to the year’s ¥5 million plus deficit.** 

Cai set up a three-person committee (the head of the CCP Propaganda 
Office, the Student Affairs Office and the President’s Office) to oversee the 
anniversary festivities and to generate interest among the alumni. Alumni 
affairs had been on hold since Luo’s removal and the Alumni Organization, 
which had its own charter granted by the municipality, refused to have any 
dealings with Luo’s replacements. SZU had attempted unsuccessfully to 
have the city revoke the Alumni Organization’s charter and had been unable 
to set up a new organization to replace it. In 1993, the university lacked an 
office of alumni affairs and had only a five-year old directory of alumni. To 
generate alumni support, the committee decided to let alumni relations be 
handled by individual academic departments. It also empowered a “SZU 
pictorial editing committee” under the SZU publications center to contact 
alumni. For its part, the committee sent out a mailing to all alumni for which 
it had five-year old work addresses. Given graduate mobility—both in the 
Shenzhen workplace and in terms of emigration—probably 60% of these 
addresses proved invalid. Nevertheless, the less transitory alumni received 
an invitation letter from the anniversary organizing committee. The letter, 
however, was not sent with the primary purpose of welcoming back gradu- 
ates to their alma mater for the celebrations. Instead, it invited them to buy 
space in the university’s pictorial that SZU would publish for the anniver- 
sary. The invitation read, in part:*” 


Since we have received many alumni requests to show their deep affection for 
the mother university, we are allowing you to celebrate the university’s anni- 
versary by appearing on your own behalf in the SZU 1/0 Year Pictorial. You 
may celebrate in two ways. First, you may list your name in the book, 
grouped by years, at the cost of ¥125 per alumnus. Each person will get one 
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free book, priced at ¥60, plus a SZU souvenir. Those with listed names, 
please show up for the celebration Sunday, 26 September 1993, and go to 
Room 540 Office Building with this notice, to receive your pictorial and gifts. 
Second, you may have celebration comments printed, handwritten with sig- 
nature and personal introduction, priced at ¥8,000 per full page. 


Thus, for a ¥8,000 (US $960) “celebration fee” graduates would get their 
picture in the pictorial’s section entitled “Cradle of Entrepreneurs,” receive 
an official invitation as a VIP guest, and receive 10 free books, which were 
to be actually sold for ¥228 (US $27), plus “three precious gifts,” suggesting 
an anniversary souvenir like a key chain or inscribed ball-point pen. As a 
result, SZU sold one full-page (to Giant Company founder Shi Yuzhu) and 
eight half-page ads to alumni who managed or owned various companies 
involved in real estate, software, share-holding, hotel, textiles, and a small 
restaurant chain.” 

A graduate listing of ¥125 (US $15) contributors never materialized; ap- 
parently, few or no alumni were interested. One alumnus, who on his own 
initiative contacted me after receiving the solicitation for funds, explained the 
low participation: 

I have been out of school five years, and the school leaders have not commu- 

nicated with me even once. The school cares about a few famous and rich 

alumni, not us ordinary ones. How do they have the nerve to ask for money 
for a picture book? All this school cares about is money. I am disgusted. 


Other alumni who reviewed the ad had similar reactions; several dozen 
alumni I contacted at the time about returning for the anniversary said they 
were not interested. Rather, they said they felt embarrassed to be alumni of 
“Murder U.” 

Indeed, the Cuckoo’s Hill murder on 4 May had caused alumni, as well 
as many SZU leaders, to loose enthusiasm for the tenth anniversary. As the 
event approached, the campus was suffering a collective state of depression. 
This despondency was reinforced by a 12,000 character front-page in-depth 
report that appeared in the Shenzhen Legal Daily just a week before the 
celebration. It was critical of many aspects of the university, questioning the 
quality of students, teachers and administrators. It quoted school leaders as 
confessing that “we did prepare a big celebration but sadly the 4 May case 
happened so we have to reduce the scope.” 

The event was also marred by events totally outside the school’s control. 
Typhoon Dot, a storm that had been heading toward Hainan Island, made an 
abrupt change of course and redirected itself back toward Hong Kong. The 
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storm swept over the celebrations, dropping several inches of rain within a 
few hours. Fewer than expected high level political dignitaries appeared at 
the rain-swept ceremony. About one hundred alumni returned that Saturday 
for a visit, not the thousand anticipated, and afternoon events had to be can- 
celed altogether. The official ceremony was held in the unwalled, rain-swept 
amphitheater that was designed by Liang Hongwen and her students. Invited 
dignitaries as well as the heads and deputy heads of departments sat on the 
stage in rows that ran three persons deep. As is customary in events with 
crowded platforms, the attendants chat among themselves rather than paying 
attention to the speaker. The rain compounded the poor acoustics of the 
open-air amphitheater. The event took on a surreal nature, with few in the 
audience listening to what was being said. Those who paid attention, how- 
ever, heard various telegrams of congratulations; representatives of absent 
municipal and provincial officials also delivered statements. Giant Group 
founder Shi Yuzhu, SZU’s favorite alumnus and most famous occupant of 
SZU’s “Cradle of Entrepreneurs,” gave a speech in which he described his 
personal success. For those few minutes the audience sat quietly in awe as 
Entrepreneur Shi listed the accomplishments of his multi-million yuan com- 
pany. 

SZU’s reputation to a large extent lay outside of Cai’s control. The 
spring 1993 murders were a public relations disaster. Across China SZU 
became known as “Murder University.” I learned this fact when I attended a 
conference on English language teaching in Guilin, Guangxi Province, in 
July 1993. College teachers from across China often remarked on the mur- 
ders when they saw my SZU red, rectangular lapel badge, the type worn by 
university teachers. Even a secondary school English teacher in a remote 
Zhuang minority town some distance from Nanning, the provincial capital of 
Guangxi Province, could recite the details of the murder, defacing and burial. 
The teacher told me that his principal had discussed SZU at a staff meeting.” 
The principal had told his teachers that he had once been invited to go to 
SZU for a two-week management training course. He had declined, and he 
told his staff that he was glad he had not gone. “We can do without SZU 
management techniques here,” he said. He then proceeded to report the 
grisly details of the spring murders. Ensuing staff discussion focused on 
what lessons could be learned from SZU so that crimes of this nature could 
be avoided in their remote Zhuang town (which had experienced no recorded 
homicides in 3,000 years). 

Perhaps because of the murders, Cai stepped up the media blitz of arti- 
cles intended to restore SZU damaged reputation. In March 1994, for exam- 
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ple, four articles about SZU appeared with titles such as: “To Produce a 
Nationally First-Class University,” and “SZU to Implement General Reform 
and Continue Seeking New Methods for International Cooperation in Educa- 
tion’? The PR work was carried out by the university’s Propaganda Office 
under the CCP, and its de facto arm, the university’s Higher Education Re- 
search Institute. 


Corruption 


A later chapter discusses corruption at SZU. Suffice it to say here that the 
later years of Cai’s administration were beset with charges of favoritism, 
theft, and various corrupt practices. An exposé along these lines appeared in 
China Spring, a leading Chinese language monthly magazine that is pub- 
lished in the U.S.“ The article questioned how Cai, who arrived at SZU in a 
state of poverty, could afford to buy a luxurious apartment after being in 
Shenzhen for just a year. It recounted the favoritism Cai showed to his 
“hometown fellows” from Chaozhou and told about the president’s personal 
intervention to allow the child of a high municipal official to enroll at SZU 
despite an entrance exam score well below the threshold. It discussed Cai’s 
keeping of a mistress, explored his cover-up of an embezzlement by the lead- 
ers of the Foreign Language Department, and mentioned various bribes. 
Most of these stories had widely circulated around the SZU campus in 1994, 
and I had heard about them from first- or second-hand accounts during the 
years I taught at SZU; later, I was able to find independent sources who veri- 
fied most of the anecdotes. These stories, however, were apparently only the 
tip of the iceberg. I have heard about other incidents of corruption that have 
gone unreported. For example, a Shenzhen businessman reported to me 
about a meeting he had with Cai Delin in which his company was bidding for 
a university contract. In the meeting, in which no other university represen- 
tatives were present, Cai told the businessmen that the president’s 
“consultant’s fee” for awarding the company the project would be 2% (or 
about ¥20,000). It would have to be given him before the contract was for- 
mally awarded, would have to be paid in cash and could not be referred to in 
any document. Fees of this nature are not rare in Shenzhen. Many alumni 
who worked in the import/export sector have reported that they rely on such 
“commissions” to supplement their base salaries. It is not unusual—in fact it 
appears to be customary—that factories pay salesmen when big export or- 
ders are achieved. But the informant found Cai’s demands “too bold” and 
bordering on extortion. I was told: “There is a difference between standard 
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practices and corruption. Corruption is excessive. Cai Delin was exces- 
sive.” 


A drifting administration 


After Cai was appointed president, he lacked a clear agenda. Both the Luo 
and Wei-Wu administrations had offered definite, if vastly different, visions 
for SZU. Initially, Cai Delin offered none. In a four-hour interview with 
him on a Saturday afternoon just a week after his formal appointment as 
president, he presented to me an unclear vision of the future. He lacked spe- 
cific goals and talked in platitudes, mentioning issues like reform and devel- 
opment of education, improving the level of teaching, making SZU a com- 
petitive university and ensuring that it remain a university with special char- 
acteristics. If Cai had a vision at the time, I was unable to discern it from the 
long passages of rhetoric he presented. Cai’s written words do not provide 
much light on what vision, if any, he initially had for SZU. Unlike during the 
1989 leadership change, the university administrative transition in 1992 was 
not accompanied by an abrupt set of policy changes. The yearbooks pub- 
lished for 1989-1990 and 1992-1993 blur policy differences, mixing the old 
with the new. Separate yearbooks, in fact, were not published for these 
years. In both transitions, the incoming leaders felt they did not have suffi- 
cient time to publish an annual for their first partial year in office; instead 
they both combined two years into one annual. Understandably, the new 
leaders did not want to become accountable for their predecessor’s policies. 
The scholar who is not served by such blurring must nevertheless live with it. 

Cai’s self-proclaimed accomplishments according to the SZU homepage, 
as extracted at pages 96-7 above, were presented in a vague and broad man- 
ner. Specific data were rarely presented by Cai to show the extent to which 
the achievements have actually been realized. What criteria, for example, 
prove that SZU may call itself a “first rate’ university? The standard 
evaluation criteria in China are admission scores, but such scores have al- 
ways ranked SZU in the middle ranks of Chinese universities. Nor is SZU a 
key university, the classification that usually defines the nation’s prestigious 
universities. Furthermore, it was unlikely to be admitted into the select 100 
universities in the 211 program. One of Cai’s major achievements, however, 
was guiding SZU through a successful accreditation exercise by the SEdC in 
1995. Accreditation, however, is a base-line which can determine which in- 
stitutions should be closed or greatly reformed. Accreditation does not 
automatically place a university among China’s best, which is the claim Cai 
Delin implicitly put forth in many of his speeches after SZU received ac- 
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creditation. The other legacy was the establishment of a Board of Directors 
and installing the college system. By the time Cai was forced into retirement 
in 1996, both of these initiatives had just begun. Their lasting results, if any, 
could not be ascertained at such an early date. 


The ouster of Cai Delin 


When he first arrived at SZU, Cai had expected to remain at the university 
until the year 2005, when he was to reach his mid-sixties. But corruption 
and favoritism so marred his administration that by early 1995 rumors cir- 
culated the campus that Cai was on his way out. 


Foreign Language cover-up 


Cai lost the support of the campus CCP, both its mid-rank and upper-rank 
officials. The president had pushed a policy of recruiting more CCP mem- 
bers; the ranks had swelled but the quality had dropped. The Party was 
starting to lose control over its own operations; many members believed that 
the President was manipulating the CCP for his own gain. The CCP Disci- 
plinary Commission, the organ which was empowered to investigate charges 
of corruption, had its hands ties. The case that did much to cause the cam- 
pus community to lose its respect for Cai involved the Foreign Language 
Department (FLD). An investigation and audit by a committee appointed by 
the department’s staff and faculty had confirmed the widely-held suspicion 
that the leadership had mismanaged FLD finances. About ¥100,000 could 
not be accounted for—amounts that should have been earmarked to teachers 
and students. Juniors from the class admitted in 1989, for example, were 
supposed to get ¥140 in subsidies for “social investigation,” organized field 
trips which were required of all third-year students. The SZU Finance Office 
had given the leaders of each academic department a per capita allocation to 
subsidize the students’ travel and other expenses during their investigations 
with the directive to pass it on to the students. The 1989 FLD juniors, how- 
ever, were given only about ¥40; they became suspicious when their peers in 
other departments reported they had received the full ¥140. 

In addition, Foreign Language teachers felt that the department leaders 
were not sharing the department’s profit with them. The investigating com- 
mittee went back to original receipt books that recorded tuition that was 
taken in from fee-paying students in out-of-plan courses. For classes for 
which receipt books were missing, computations of income were made based 
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on admissions lists. In such a way the committee came up with a ¥100,000 
bottom-line figure of embezzlement. 

The report was forwarded to the president in 1993. He refused to act on 
it. The investigating committee contacted various campus offices as well as 
upper levels of government, both of which put pressure on Cai and forced 
him to assign the report to the SZU audit office, which carried out an inves- 
tigation of its own. Because the FLD did not use standard bookkeeping pro- 
cedures, SZU’s Audit Office was unable to substantiate the level of embez- 
zlement. It prepared a report on the FLD leaders’ practices of financial 
mismanagement and forwarded it to the CCP Disciplinary Commission, 
which prepared its own report. Cai intervened and prevented the Discipli- 
nary Commission from releasing the report. He insisted, in the words of a 
knowledgeable informant, that the Commission “water down” the report. He 
also insisted that the report remove the names of the leaders involved, spe- 
cifically all reference to his close friends, Tan Zaixi and Gao Litian, the head 
and deputy-head of the FLD, respectively, who were being held accountable 
for embezzlement. 

In 1994, to meet the demands of many FLD staff, Cai had removed Tan 
from FLD and reassigned him to head the Foreign Affairs Office, a face- 
saving gesture that turned out to give Tan much more power and prestige 
than he had had as head of Foreign Language. In his new position, Tan con- 
trolled foreign travel of SZU staff, made arrangements for delegation travel 
and controlled the money taken in from foreign students who came to SZU to 
study Chinese language. Cai, as Tan’s patron, protected him. The Discipli- 
nary Commission, which was headed by Cai’s rival, vice-president Wang 
Songrong, would not waver. They insisted on issuing the report, but as a 
compromise, reduced the amount of embezzlement to several thousand yuan. 
As part of negotiations, it was further agreed that the report would not be 
released in such a way that Tan, Gao and Cai would lose face. Thus, when 
Tan was traveling with Cai on a delegation to the U.K., the report (known as 
SZU 1995 Document 121) was released in May 1995, and a copy was sent 
to each university department for official posting. Gao took three days of 
sick leave to save face; the report was relegated to the status of mere histori- 
cal record by the time Tan and Cai had returned from abroad. Education 
authorities in Beijing, Guangzhou and Shenzhen had all become aware of the 
incident, and the alleged attempted cover-up of the investigation further dete- 
riorated Cai’s reputation. 

Cai, however, could not be dismissed in the spring of 1995. His job was 
secure until he completed his major task—successful SEdC accreditation 
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scheduled for November. Another damaging article appeared in Hong 
Kong’s Chinese- and English-language press a month before accreditation. 
With the blaring headline of “Campus with ‘Sex for Sale’”, the article pic- 
tured SZU as a den of vice, showing several pictures of prostitutes operating 
out of a school-owned hostel with the inappropriate name, Science and Tech- 
nology Center. In the article the university was described as having a “first- 
grade environment, second-grade teaches and third-grade students.” After 
accreditation was approved, Cai launched a major offensive to stay in office. 
A petition was circulated among academic department heads which asked the 
upper levels to renew Cai’s contract. The petition had the unanimous en- 
dorsement of department heads, each of whom had been appointed by Cai to 
his/her job. The petition, perhaps because the signatories were all part of 
Cai’s guanxi network, was not effective. 


Enter Wu Jiesi 


Cai’s forced retirement can be largely attributed to the fact he lost support in 
the municipal government. Lin Zuji, Cai’s supporter, was about to retire and 
no longer commanded power in the municipal government. The Party offi- 
cial now in charge of education was Vice-mayor Wu Jiesi. The following 
story about the vice-mayor circulated around campus in autumn 1995. Vice- 
mayor Wu, who had been a banker before entering municipal government, 
decided to assess SZU in a way different from the packaged inspection tours 
most upper level leaders take when they are evaluating subordinate units. 
Wu went to SZU incognito and unannounced. He walked around campus to 
see the university for himself. What jarred him the most was that SZU did 
not look like any university he had ever seen. There were stalls, stores and 
roadside businesses everywhere. One could hardly walk more than a few 
meters without approaching an advertisement for commercial products. Wu 
was confused. Weren’t institutions of higher learning supposed to be about 
learning, not commerce? After soaking in the flavor of the campus for a few 
hours, Wu returned to City Hall. In his next meeting with Cai and SZU 
leaders, Wu laid on the table pictures of commercialism at SZU. He asked 
Cai how he could permit such activity. Cai confidently said that SZU was 
just modeling itself after Hong Kong. It was operating as universities in 
Hong Kong operated. Wu smiled. He had been prepared for this argument. 
He placed on the table photographs of various university scenes in Hong 
Kong. None showed food stalls, students selling tennis shoes, or vegetables 
for sale in front of the classroom building, as had been portrayed in the pic- 
tures of SZU. “Yes, SZU should look like universities in Hong Kong,” Wu 
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is reported as saying. Shortly thereafter, Cai issued regulations that closed 
most campus stores and stalls and prohibited teachers and cadres from 
“being directly or indirectly involved in any business on campus or running a 


business entity under contract. 


9246 


As he reached the age of 60, Cai Delin was retired. The decision came a 


few weeks after the China Spring article documenting corruption at SZU 
appeared. The new leadership arrived around 1 July 1996. 
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5. FINANCES AND BUDGETS 


SZU did not report financial information in the form of periodic budgets or 
statements that followed a consistent format. Rather, data appeared in nar- 
rative reports, many of which were delivered at formal occasions such as the 
annual meeting of teachers’ representatives or at Party convocations. The 
university yearbooks discussed financial arrangements in the reports of vari- 
ous lingdao, including the heads of the Finance, General Affairs and Re- 
search offices. Information gleaned from these various sources is not suffi- 
cient to compose complete budgets for each year, but the data do allow for 
an understanding of how university finances generally worked. The first part 
of this chapter examines university budgeting. The remainder examines sev- 
eral areas of expenditure for teaching support units such as the library, com- 
puter center and audio/visual center. 


Budgets 


Shenzhen University operated three concurrent interrelated budgets. Sum- 
mary data for available years are presented in Table 5.1. Over the univer- 
sity’s history, all the budgets have grown in size (see Table 5.2). By 1994, 
the city provided about 70% of SZU’s budget resources. The off-budgeted 
supplementary funds (mostly from tuition) accounted for 19%, and the 
School Fund (income from enterprises and out-of-plan courses) provided the 
remaining 11%. To put these figures in perspective, educational economist 
Min Weifan predicts that by the year 2000, Chinese universities will be get- 
ting 80% of their funds from the state, 7% from tuition and 13% from 
school-affiliated business. Thus, SZU’s ratio of 70:19:11 put more emphasis 
on tuition and relied less on the public purse.’ The distinctions between the 
budgets related to their different sources of revenue—city and state generated 
versus school generated. Outside auditing occurred only when public reve- 
nue sources (including tuition from the public) were involved. In effect, this 
gave the university a high degree of autonomy over financial management. 
Only when public funds were involved was the school made accountable to 
an outside audit. 


Table 5.1: University budgets (selected years, in millions ¥ ) 


budget type 1985 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Education Fund 104 21.3 22.22 21.2 256 27.2 34.8 46.5 


% of year total 86% 84% 81% 10% 710% 
Supplemental Fund 1.7 2.3 2.5 9.2 10.7 12.9 

% of year total 71% 9% 8% 22% 19% 
School Fund 2.0 1.9 3.5 4.2 74 

% of year total 8% 8% 11% 8% 11% 


1995 


7.2 


6.2 


Table 5.2: University budgets percentage increases over previous year 


year 1989 §=1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Education Fund 42 -45 20.8 6.3 27.9 33.6 
Supplemental Fund 35.3 8.7 2.68 163 20.6 


School Fund 5.0 84.2 76.2 


1996 
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Education fund budget 


The most widely discussed and documented budget was the university’s pub- 
lic budget, referred to as the Education Fund (jiaoyu jinfei), with its funds 
provided by the Shenzhen government. This document was prepared by the 
university and submitted to the municipality which refined it and approved it. 
The process often required negotiation. This budget, which was the frame- 
work used by the local government for providing funds to the university, was 
periodically audited by the city’s Finance Department, usually on an annual 
basis. This budget provided funds for salaries, equipment acquisition and 
school operation. Public funding of the university, as suggested in Table 5.2, 
grew steadily until 1990, when a decline in funding at SZU reflected the na- 
tional policy of higher educational retrenchment. In the following years, 
however, funding picked up so that by 1994 funding was four and one-half 
times what it had been nine years before. Note that the Education Fund 
budget was not synonymous with total government investment because it 
excluded capital projects and research funds tied to specific projects. 


Supplemental budget 


A second budget concerned off-budget funds and is referred to here as the 
Supplemental Budget. Revenue in this budget came from donations, from 
student tuition, including from those who paid fees (daipei and zifei and out- 
of-plan students), from rents and from sources other than the municipal gov- 
ernment.’ Expenditures in this budget went to reimburse departments for 
teaching daipei students (until the program was canceled in the early 1990s), 
for construction and for miscellaneous items. Since the public budget in- 
cluded only city public funds, one reason to have the Supplemental Budget 
was to provide a budgetary vehicle for including income that came from 
sources other than the municipal government. Another reason was to make 
up for the short-fall in municipal funding, as illustrated in the 1991 budget, 
Table 5.7, on page 130, below. Formal budgeting started at SZU around 
1985, and in almost every year since then the university ran a deficit, over- 
spending in various categories in the public budget. This deficit was made 
up for during the fiscal year and was not carried forward to future years. 
Each year’s deficit outpaced the previous year’s. By 1994 a ¥5.6 million 
(US $650,000) deficit, or about 12% of the Education Fund, had to be made 
up by the Supplemental Budget. The supplemental budgets were reported to 
the municipality, and the accounts were occasionally audited by the city Fi- 
nance Department. 
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The major revenue source in the Supplemental Budget was students’ tui- 
tion, followed by rents. A smaller (but interesting) source of revenue was 
tuition paid back by SZU alumni who went abroad. In 1991, SZU received 
¥153,500 in this category. Students who quit SZU to pursue overseas edu- 
cation were required to pay the state for part of the cost of their education. 
This reimbursement was also required of graduates who had not worked in 
China the mandatory five years after graduation as well as of students who 
left before completing their study. Some alumni who have studied abroad 
report that they reimbursed the state for their education, calculated at ¥2,500 
per year (US $600-1,200 depending on year) for each year they had not 
worked in China after graduation. Actually, reimbursement can sometimes 
be avoided, as long as the study-abroad file included a form chopped by the 
Higher Education Bureau of Guangdong. SZU students had to submit this 
form to the university which, as the student’s danwei, completed other forms 
for students who studied abroad. Alumni had to obtain chopped forms from 
their current danwei if they wished to avoid paying the fee. In either case, 
the payment form was more important than the payment per se, and some 
students/alumni gave side-payments to officials and staff or procured bogus 
employment history documents and thus avoided making full payment. 
Reimbursements were to be returned to all students who came back to China 
after their foreign study and worked in the motherland for five years. 


School fund budget 


The third budget was called the School Fund (xuexiao jijin), and this re- 
mained the most mysterious aspect of the university’s bookkeeping. Called 
the President’s Fund prior to 1991, the School Fund complemented the other 
budgets to provide funds for inter alia course development, teacher welfare, 
international conference attendance, and to subsidize campus operations be- 
yond what was permitted by the city-funded budget. For example, in 1988 
¥200,000 (US $54,000) from the President’s Fund were used to supplement 
¥1 million (US $270,000) to purchase computer equipment.” The main 
sources of funds in this budget were, first, profits remitted by SZU-run en- 
terprises and, second, the university’s cut of departments’ earnings obtained 
from their selling research, providing services, or teaching out-of-plan 
courses. In 1988 SZU’s Adult Education Department/Open College reported 
that it had paid ¥200,000 (US $54,000) into the School Fund over five 
years.° It had also borrowed and repaid a ¥380,000 (US $102,000) loan 
from the School Fund to build a new 2-story canteen to replace a crumbling 
30-year old structure.’ No academic department ever publicly reported its 
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contribution to the School Fund, nor did the leaders of departments usually 
reveal these figures to their own staff. Department contributions were very 
much a private matter between president and department head. 

Despite suggestions to the contrary, the School Fund was not managed 
by the Finance Office. It came under the direct control of the president, or 
his delegate.” From 1986 to about 1993 this fund was managed by vice- 
president Ying Qirui. After this period it was directly controlled by Cai De- 
lin, who used some of the funds to increase staff salaries, providing them in 
1994 with a ¥300 (US $35) monthly subsidy, which had increased to ¥700 
(US $84) by 1995, when Cai was retired. Neither fund manager chose to 
disclose much information about the fund. Given the School Fund’s lack of 
transparency and the absence of public rules on fund management, the 
money was handled at the discretion of its manager. Public scrutiny did not 
exist, and there was no outside check that prevented the manager from using 
funds for personal use, including loans or for stock and securities specula- 
tion. 


Table 5.3: Planned distribution of income (percentage) 
from side business courses, 1987 * 


from night- cadre open 
school training dazhuan 
into courses class 


president’s fund 15 30 15 
adult education department 18 70 3 
academic department 67 82 


Department contribution 


From almost the founding of the university, SZU’s administration encour- 
aged academic departments to create their own sources of income. In order 
to reduce the public burden of educational funding, SZU intended to “change 
the one channel income source into multi-channel income sources.”'” De- 
partment heads were authorized to handle budgeting, and these budgets were 
not reviewed by the university administration. In a 1986 report to the 
Shenzhen government on the school’s finances, SZU admitted in a somewhat 
embarrassed manner that it had been unable to run many side-businesses 
“due to limited conditions, inadequate research staff and housing problems.” 
With envy, the school cited the side-income of universities in Guangzhou: 
Jinan ¥800,000 (US $215,000), Zhongshan, ¥6.24 million (US $1.7 million); 
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Huanan Industrial, ¥6.4 million (US $1.7 million); Huanan Teachers, ¥5.8 
million (US $1.6 million). In terms of income production, SZU very much 
wanted to play in the big leagues. 

Regulations in 1987 formally laid down a policy of “...encouraging the 
side-businesses of academic departments to give full play to the potential of 
each academic unit and actively carrying out profit-making activities. Those 
who work more, earn more.”'! Departments would be charged for school 
equipment used (e.g., photo-copies, typewriters) and would remit to the uni- 
versity 65% of gross income when services were provided to enterprises and 
off-campus work-units. In contrast, departments were allowed to retain 
much of the income they generated by running night-school courses for Adult 
Education (see Table 5.3, previous page). The open dazhuan (specialized 
certificate) classes were more profitable than the night-school courses for 
part-time zhuanke students. The students of the former were not required to 
take unified entrance examinations, and lower-level teachers (sometimes 
part-time, with lower wages) could often be hired to teach them. Another 
type of offering—short-term and correspondence courses—was virtually un- 
regulated: departments were required only to submit their intentions to the 
school’s off-campus course department. 

By 1988 university authorities were beginning to recognize the main dis- 
advantage of the uncontrolled running of side-businesses: they detracted from 
the research nature of the academy. As a way to discourage “uncreative and 
shapeless” side-courses and training classes, departments were told that more 
income from these endeavors should be paid into the School Fund.'* In con- 
trast, to encourage research (and research-generated side-income), profit 
from research did not have to be remitted to the School Fund, beginning with 
spring 1989. The units themselves were expected to plow the profits back 
into building better research conditions and welfare. The university was 
willing to provide the funds needed to build a research capability, but re- 
search units were warned that the funds did not come free, that they had to be 
paid back, at least partially, by remittances to the School Fund." 

By the late 1980s SZU faced a difficult dilemma concerning side- 
business income. Given limited funding from Shenzhen, side-business in- 
come was essential for maintaining school operations. The leaders, however, 
did not like what accompanied income-generation—a money-making mental- 
ity they believed not worthy of a university and course offerings of question- 
able academic value. The leaders who arrived after Tiananmen were espe- 
cially annoyed with the situation they inherited. Wu Zewei warned teachers 
to “properly deal with the relationship between teaching and side-businesses 
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(chuang shou, literally creating income).”'* Addressing the 1990 staff and 
teachers representatives conference, the Party secretary said: 


We should not deny all side-businesses because they are consistent with state 
policy. With additional income, we can improve school conditions and staff 
life. A precondition is that in-plan teaching tasks should be finished first. 
Some departments go too far and do not even ask for school authorities’ ap- 
proval. Or they sub-contract side-business classes to teachers. This makes 
some teachers very enthusiastic about running classes. They neglect the in- 
plan teaching, paying excessive attention to income and money, and passing 
over work and political study. Some teachers, to enroll more students, even 
risk telling lies and making false ads regardless of the effect on the school’s 
reputation. No future practices like this will be permitted. Out-of-plan 
courses must be reported to the school authorities; no more random certifi- 
cates, no more cooperation with outside work-units without school approval or 
using SZU’s name. 


To make his point, Wu used an idiom suggesting deceit: gua yangtou, mai 
gourou, meaning to hang up a goat’s head, but actually sell dog’s meat. To 
avoid this practice from occurring, the new leaders required that all notices 
and advertisements for out-of-plan courses be reviewed by the President’s 
Office and Off-campus Course Department.’ The Finance Office recom- 
mended in late 1989 that the university require its departments to submit 
quarterly financial reports on off-budget income, but this plan was never en- 
acted into regulation. 

Regulations in 1990 on side-business income specified how much income 
could be retained by departments running “outside and above plan” courses 
and how much money had to be surrendered to the university. In general, the 
side-businesses, often referred to as banban banxue (offering class school), 
involved training courses and classes for mature students. The division of 
income retained and surrendered varied by course type, with the calculations 
shown in Table 5.4, next page. Ironically, these regulations in effect encour- 
aged departments to run side-businesses on their own, rather than through the 
open college or zhuanke college. 
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Table 5.4: Income retained by department, by course 
type (1990) '° 


course type percentage 
daipei 17.5 
zhuanke college 40.6 

open college 42 

other side-businesses 49 


Regulations issued in mid-1991 advocated better management of adult edu- 
cation.'’ Although most classes for adults were contracted by the SZU’s 
Adult Education Department to various academic departments, which pre- 
pared the curriculum and assigned the teachers, school authorities com- 
plained there were still individuals or units that offered short-term courses 
without reporting to the university. Departments were told that they could 
teach only courses that related to their academic field. For example, the 
Math or Chinese departments would not be allowed to teach English courses 
(which in fact they were still doing in 1994-1995). The new regulations at- 
tempted to establish a degree of accountability, requiring each department to 
assign one leader to take charge of adult education. The rules stated that 
unreported courses would be canceled and that persons responsible would be 
seriously criticized and punished, including: 


In the case of departments’ offering courses without reporting, leaders will 
forfeit half their reserved salary and course income must be paid to SZU. For 
courses offered by individuals, one year’s salary will be confiscated, the 
teacher will be denied promotion, and all income will be paid to SZU. To 
guarantee teaching quality, if courses damage SZU’s reputation, then the per- 
son in charge will be held responsible. 


The leaders’ concern about side-courses was shared by provincial officials as 
indicated by an inspection group that visited in 1991 to assess Party con- 
struction. The visitors noted that, while the university should “reduce the 
teacher’s [economic] burden...it should ensure that the relationship between 
teaching, research and side-business income should be properly handled.”"® 
Such a message did not come from Shenzhen municipality, or at least such 
advice was not publicly reported. The municipality was perceived by the 
campus community as remaining supportive of revenue avenues built by 
SZU, for self-generated income reduced the city’s burden for funding higher 
education. Many department heads, nevertheless, alluded to the side-course 
dilemma in their annual reports. Campus Services said it would stress com- 
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prehensive management of out-of-plan work. The Management Department 
agreed that part of its side-income should support in-plan work while it at- 
tempted to “improve the status and importance of academic work so that 
staff are satisfied in academic work.”'? The head of Civil Engineering re- 
ported that she and her “‘young teachers work on structural design until late 
at night to increase the department’s welfare fund.” She added, “I will never 
offer random courses that are irrelevant to this major.”*” The Physics De- 
partment, one of the university’s poorest, pleaded with the school leaders to 


...give the department more favors. Our side-business income came from 
night school so all our teachers can get a tidy bit of extra money. But a cer- 
tificate problem arose. When the crisis abated, this source of income stopped. 
We used to use the labs to do measurement work, but these are small projects 
with little payment. Next semester, we will run out of staples [duan liang, or 
break staple-food].”! 


Mechanical Engineering stated its policy had been “no random banxue.” All 
the courses it offered were part of certificate programs using national en- 
trance examinations, the income from which “rewards teachers for their 
heavy workloads.”* The Academic Affairs Office commented that 
“department heads spend too much energy on side-business income, rather 
than solving the existing problems in teaching.””* The Finance Office, in 
contrast, worried that departmental remitted income from out-of-plan courses 
was being reduced. “If the tendency toward a budget deficit continues...we 
will not have sufficient off-budget funds to make up for the inadequacy of 
city support.” Foreign Language, the academic department most engrossed 
in teaching side courses, reported it would” 


...properly handle the relationship between in-plan and out-of-plan work. In 
this sense, so long as we can train useful foreign language personnel [rencai, 
talented people] for socialism and the SEZ, it makes little difference whether 
it is in-plan or out-of-plan. But our major work is in-plan. As intellectuals 
are still paid quite low, and the state cannot provide more funds to improve 
working and living conditions, it is inevitable that we will improve our mate- 
rial conditions by providing paid services to society. However, we should al- 
ways bear in mind that we are a regular university and invested in by the 
Party and people. So when practicing out-of-plan school running, we should 
always put social efficiency first, and economic efficiency second, rather than 
looking only at the money, thus ruining our reputation. 


Ironically, it was the Foreign Language Department that became the focus of 
a two-year university investigation and audit on improprieties in the depart- 
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ment’s handling of income from side-courses. Its leaders were removed from 
their positions in 1994 and later criticized for embezzlement, forgery, and 
withholding remittances due the university.”° 

The next regulations on side-business income appeared in July 1992.7’ 
The rules were quite detailed: 


Thirty-five percent of short-term training classes income [viz. tuition] must be 
handed back to the school, and 12% of the income must be reserved by the 
department into the course development fund. For longer term training, 30% 
goes to the school, 12% into fund. For benke courses with dazhuan graduates 
or graduate classes with benke graduates, 20% to school, 12% into fund. For 
training classes offered to those going abroad, 30% to school, 12% into fund. 
For adult education college side-classes, add 5% to the above figures. For 
night-school zhuanke, 65% is retained by academic departments, 20% for 
SZU, 12% to fund, 5% to SZU for water and power, 10% to adult education 
college. For daipei students, deduct expenditure per student; of the remainder 
20% to SZU for document transfer, 80% to school. 


These 1992 regulations re-legitimated the on-going practice of running side- 
businesses, but they also had a secondary purpose. In differentiating be- 
tween types of courses, they tried to encourage classes that catered to certain 
types of students by making these courses more profitable than other types. 
Departments were thus spurred on to hold advanced classes for benke gradu- 
ates, where they retained 68% of the income. And they were discouraged 
from running adult education and short-term classes, in which almost half 
(47%) of the income had to be handed back to the university. The course 
ordering by percentage of income retained appears in Table 5.5. These per- 
centages reflected gross profit, before a department deducted costs of course 
materials and expenditures for salaries. They exclude the standard 12% that 
was earmarked for the department’s course development fund, used at the 
department head’s discretion. Special classes for daipei students were fully 
discouraged because these commissioned students were included in the state 
plan; the department was to exercise no control over it. In other words, 
daipei was the department’s duty and should not be profit-generating. 

The ordering inversely reflected the difficulty of teaching. The courses 
allowing the lowest profit were the easiest to teach. In contrast, courses ca- 
tering to advanced students or lasting for a longer duration reaped the great- 
est profit. Of course, these courses also required more qualified teachers, 
who demanded higher salaries. As a result , few departments ever offered 
these types of courses. Almost all side-business instruction involved adult 
education or short-term training, despite regulatory profit incentive to the 
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Table 5.5: Gross allowable profit, side-business courses (1992) a 


course type percentage 
retained 
benke/zhuanke grads 68 
longer-term training 58 
training for those going overseas 58 
adult education 53 
short-term training 53 
daipei 0 


contrary. Indeed, these regulations had virtually no effect on department 
decision-making. The difference between allowable gross profits—68% - 
53%—was deemed irrelevant. Counterweight came from not only the in- 
creased cost of teaching more advanced students but also the greater diffi- 
culty in teaching these courses. Higher level students demanded more than 
canned, packaged courses. They might want personalized instruction and 
could be critical of teaching material and methods that did not meet their 
standards. Graduate students, especially, were troublesome. They did not 
like their abilities underestimated. One associate professor who had taught 
masters students at another institution said he would never do so at SZU. He 
explained: 


These students require too much attention. They have too many questions. 
Who wants the headache? Here [at SZU] we are concerned with profit. There 
is no profit in teaching graduate students.” 


The July 1992 regulations were incorporated into the school’s work-plan for 
the academic year beginning that October. They were addressed in the sec- 
ond of Cai Delin’s 10 Measures on Comprehensive Reform, in which he ad- 
vocated de-emphasizing the money-making practices of various departments 
and increasing teacher/staff payments from school-run enterprises. Cai ad- 
mitted that each work-unit was making side-money to help its staff maintain 
a good life in the SEZ. He inaugurated a ¥300 (US $54) monthly bonus 
(“on-campus subsidy”) for staff and provided them with a new ¥100 book 
allowance, to go with existing food subsidies. Hoping that these incentives 
could lessen the need for side-income, Cai said he wanted to repress the 
practice, but not specifically prohibit it. The subsidy was intended to dis- 
courage out-of-plan classes, especially those with poor teaching quality. Ac- 
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cording to Cai, “We do not want the SZU brand name to be crushed.” To 
ensure compliance, the university issued regulations at the end of 1992 that 
modified the 1991 rules.** In cases where side-business income was unre- 
ported or hidden, all the income from the classes would be confiscated and 
turned over to the School Fund. Furthermore, the department head would 
lose his/her on-campus subsidy for six months, and any financial staff in- 
volved in the deceit would forfeit their on-campus subsidy for three months. 
These regulations were apparently not always enforced, as demonstrated in 
the case of the Foreign Language Department whose leaders were found to 
have hidden ¥299,000 (US $27,000).*' The leaders were not assessed the 
proscribed penalties; they were simply required “to write in-depth criti- 
cisms.””” 

By the mid-1990s income from departmental side-teaching had become a 
smaller line-item contribution to the School Fund than remittances from en- 
terprises. In 1991 the former was twice the latter; in 1994 the reverse was 
true. Side-businesses were still important, however. “Without  side- 
businesses the department has no income and even our normal teaching can- 
not be done,” noted the Management Department, which advocated raising 
course fees to attract teachers with more pay and discourage them from do- 
ing outside work. “If students cannot afford the raised fees, then cancel the 
course.”** Also, to make up for the revenue shortfall caused by fewer side- 
courses, SZU initiated programs involving foreign universities. 


Enterprise remittances 


Data on remittances by SZU-run enterprises were somewhat more transpar- 
ent than figures regarding departmental side-business income. Table 5.6 
shows enterprise profits returned to SZU. Much of this money did not go 
into the School Fund, however. In 1991, for example, the budget reported 
only ¥900,000 (US $170,000) for this line item, while the entire remittance 
for that year was reported at ¥4.15 million (US $780,000). Enterprises were 
given quotas. They remitted 10% of their after tax income (after also de- 
ducting management fees) to the School Fund. Sixty percent of their after 
tax profit could be retained and 30% should go for welfare, awards or risk 
reservation, in equal portions. If the enterprise exceeded its profit target, it 
then paid only 5% of the amount in excess of the quota to the School Fund.” 
In 1992 the single largest contributor was the Experimental Foreign Trade 
Company, which gave the university ¥1.2 million (US $218,000). In the 
same year, the Culture and Scientific Technology Company remitted 
¥900,000 (US $163,000), triple its quota. The Architectural Design Insti- 
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tute, affiliated with the Architecture Department, contributed ¥500,000 (US 
$91,000), ¥100,000 (US $18,000) above quota. These three businesses ac- 
counted for over half of the funds SZU received that year from school-run 
enterprises. 


Table 5.6: Enterprise profits remitted to SZU* 
Year US $ (millions) 


1989 02 
1990 40 
1991 76 
1992 88 
1993 1.19 
1995 1.20 
1996 42 


In 1987 the campus hotel and hostels were permitted to retain an 8% man- 
agement fee before remitting their profits to the university Finance Depart- 
ment.*’ By 1993 a management fee went in the other direction. All enter- 
prises had to pay SZU a fee computed according to the following rules: (1) if 
the enterprise was established in the name of SZU, it was exempt from fees 
for two years. In the third year, it would pay a percentage of its turnover to 
the School Fund (.5% for trading companies; 1% for production companies, 
2% for technical services); (2) if the enterprise used any SZU fixed staff 
quota, it paid ¥6,000 (US $1,050) per annum for each staff quota; (3) enter- 
prises that used SZU land, premises or equipment, paid annual rents of ¥2-5 
(US 35-8760) per square meter for land and ¥ 8-50 (US $1.40-8.70) for 
roofed space; and (4) if the enterprise was part of the education system, it 
received a 50% deduction. 

To put SZU’s enterprise remittances in perspective, take the cases of two 
much larger universities. Qinghua University runs 43 technology-related 
companies and 14 factories and workshops, which in 1992 took in ¥30.37 
million (US $5.5 million) in profits—six times what SZU earned that year.** 
Southeastern University, which is about three times the size of SZU, has seen 
a steady increase in profits from the enterprises it rans—¥6.5 million (US 
$1.2 million) in 1991, up to ¥14 million (US $2.5 million) in 1992 and ¥18 
million (US $3.1 million) in 1993.*” 


Table 5.7: 1991 budgets (in millions ¥)”° 


budget category 


allocated Education Fund 
additional salary adjustment 
total funds from Shenzhen 


expenditures 


individual 


public 


expenditures total 


Education Fund deficit for 1991 


Supplemental Fund 
income 


expenditures 


fund balance 
School Fund 
income 


expenditures 


fund balance 


line item 


(salaries, subsidies, etc.) 
public affairs 
equipment 

maintenance 

business 

others 


public total 


tuition from in-plan 

tuition from out-of-plan 
payments, students going abroad 
rent 

misc. 

income total 


daipei fee distribution 
special fund 
construction 
miscellaneous 
expenditures total 


from daipei fee distribution 
from enterprises 

from departments 

income total 


educational development 
reception 

welfare 

awards 

canteen subsidy 


expenditure total 


School Fund and Supplemental Fund surplus for 1991 


bottom line surplus for 1991 


amount 


21.490 
1.595 
23.085 


6.600 
5.070 
6.310 
1.800 
4.170 
1.620 
18.970 
25.574 


(2.489) 


1.220 
573 
154 
444 
156 

2.356 


513 
050 
.168 
252 
983. 
1.373 


838 
.900 
1.755 
3.494 


490 
053 
228 
ATT 
241 

1.389 

2,105 

3.478 
989 
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Personnel/non-personnel expenditures 


The budget for 1991 is presented in Table 5.7. Looking at the Education 
Fund budget without regard for the other two budgets often gives an incom- 
plete (and sometimes distorted) picture of university budgeting. The case of 
salary serves to illustrate. The Education Fund budget was demarcated 
along the lines of income and expenditures, and the latter category was di- 
vided into “individual expenditures” and “public expenditures.” Individual 
expenditures were personnel costs involving individual teachers and students, 
for salary and scholarship/stipend, respectively. The budget breakdown 
along these items for four years is presented in Table 5.9, next page. As ex- 
pected, these figures show that personnel expenditures accounted for a small 
(16%) proportion of total operating costs during the early years of the uni- 
versity, as most funds went for equipment purchase. As the school took in 
more students and staff, personnel costs leveled off at about 60%. These 
amounts were not exclusively for teacher and staff salaries. In 1991, for 
example, this line item provided about 45% of the students with aid in the 
form of performance-based scholarships (jiang xue jin), and all students re- 
ceived a ¥30 (US $5.60)/month basic scholarship.*! Over ¥3.4 million (US 
$590,000), or 17% of the 1993 budgeted personnel expenditure, went for 
students. Thus, in order to accurately reflect teacher compensation, the 
amount on the personnel budget line of the Education Fund budget must be 
lowered by eliminating the payments students receive. Even with this ad- 
justment, the figure did not accurately reflect staff remuneration. University 
employees received various subsidies from the School Fund. From Septem- 
ber 1992 through November 1993, for example, funds in at least three cate- 
gories in this budget went to teachers. Totals (in millions) were: ¥3.7 (US 
$.6) for non-salary income, referred to as on-campus subsidy), ¥1.2 (US $.2) 
for book allowance, and ¥.3 (US $.05) for short-term staffing. The 1991 
School Fund budget included line items for awards and welfare; the 1994 
budget included ¥3.1 million (US $360,000) for on-campus subsidy, 
¥345,000 (US $40,000) for welfare and ¥801,000 (US $93,000) for awards. 

Each year the Education Fund budget contained a line item for equip- 
ment acquisition, as illustrated for selected years in Table 5.8, next page. 
Somewhere between one-third and one-fifth of the Education Fund budget 
went for equipment, and this was supplemented by amounts from the other 
budgets. A special effort to upgrade equipment was made in 1995 as the 
university faced the SEdC accreditation. The municipal government ear- 
marked ¥9 (US $1.1) million in additional funds for teaching equipment, 
laboratory acquisitions and library books. 
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Table 5.8: Equipment expenditures (selected years, 
millions ¥) “* 


1985 1991 1993 1994 1996 
year 


equipment 5.6 6.3 3.1 5.1 13.6 
% of non-personnel 64 33 22 23 - 


Table 5.9: Personnel expenditures (selected years, millions ¥)*° 


year 1985 1991 1993 1994 
income 10.4 23.1 - 46.5 
expenditures 10.4 25.6 348 52.1 
personnel 1.7 6.6 20.4 30.2 
percent 16 29 59 60 
non-personnel 8.7 190 144 21.9 
percent 84 71 41 40 


Government investment 


In January 1983 when the Shenzhen government estimated the total invest- 
ment needed to build SZU, it anticipated contributing ¥50 (US $25) mil- 
lion—70% in construction and the rest in equipment.“* Guangdong Prov- 
ince’s request to the State Council put a time frame on spending this amount: 
1983: ¥5; 1984: ¥15; 1985: ¥20; 1986: ¥10.% These early estimates were 
quickly revised; by the official opening of the university in autumn 1983, 
planned investment was ¥100 (US $50) million. New campus construction 
had cost ¥103.8 million by 1986, but by May 1987 the school had received 
only ¥78.6 million from the state.“° By September 1988, with construction 
91.8% complete, buildings had cost ¥120 million. They had been budgeted 
at ¥91.5 million; the cost-overrun was attributable to general inflation as 
well as to increases in building supplies and other construction costs. 


Capital investment 

Most capital funds that were invested in infrastructure at SZU came from the 
state (e.g., about 87% in 1990*). Some funds came from local or non- 
government sources. By 1986, the university had allocated ¥10.6 of its own 
funds for building 30,000 square meters (m’) of a total of ¥103.8 million 
spent on buildings by 1986.** The total capital invested in SZU had ex- 
ceeded ¥100 million by 1987. For the years 1983-1989 capital investment 
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was reported as ¥129.8 million, plus an additional ¥3.85 million put into 
special campus improvements (essentially a gate, perimeter wall and street 
lighting).” The accumulated figure for 1990 exceeded ¥150 million? A 
sports center costing ¥13 million was the last major construction completed 
by 1995 and funded in part by a donation from a Hong Kong businessman.” 
Fixed assets in offices and support units were reported to be worth ¥5.8 mil- 
lion in 1990.” In addition, by 1993 the fixed assets of SZU-run enterprises 
amounted to ¥50 million.*? Fixed assets dedicated for research amounted to 
¥16 million in 1991. Between the years 1986 and 1994 the value of 
equipment at SZU had grown from ¥3.6 to ¥27 million.” 


Total investment 


By 1997 the total government investment in SZU approached ¥400 million— 
somewhere in the ball park of U.S. $40 million—in capital construction and 
fixed assets, with expected annual contributions of about U.S $5 million to- 
wards operating costs. President Luo Zhengqi had estimated in 1987 that 
Shenzhen’s investment in SZU by the year 2000 would be ¥450 million.” 
That amount was probably reached several years before the century’s end. 
By 1993 the total state funding of SZU had risen to ¥317 million, of which 
¥155 million had been spent on construction and ¥162 million on educational 
development.’ The latter figure appears to be low, when compared with the 
published budget allocations. The amounts in Table 5.1 total ¥162.7 million 
but this sum excludes data from 1983, 1984, 1986, and 1987, for which 
budget data were not publicly reported. Including these years would proba- 
bly increase the accumulated state recurring support reported in the Educa- 
tion Fund budget to ¥200 million. Total support (recurring plus capital ex- 
penses) would be about ¥350 million for the university’s first 10 years (and 
¥400 million by 1997). 


Capital investment in 1995 yuan 


The above figures do not take into account inflation, which in the post-Mao 
reform era has often been aggressive. Given inflation, ¥100 from 1979 
would be worth ¥547.7 in 1995.°° Controlling for the inflation rates for each 
year in which capital investments were made between 1983-1993, the value 
of government capital investment thus becomes ¥495 million, not the accu- 
mulated ¥155 million reported by the university. To build SZU in 1995, 
therefore, would have cost almost half a billion yuan. Adjusting for infla- 
tion, total state support would include 10 year’s operating costs of ¥475 mil- 
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lion. As of 1993, total state investment in SZU was ¥970 million, adjusted 
for inflation. 


Table 5.10: Shenzhen higher education recurrent budget allocation 


(million ¥ )°° 
Year (1) total (2) Shenzhen (3) hidden (4) hidden allo- 
budget funding of SZU allocation —_ cation as percent 
allocation Education Fund (1-2) of total allocation 
(3)/Q) 
1990 31.8 21.2 10.6 33.3% 
1991 41.5 25.6 15.9 38.3% 
1992 40.3 27.2 13.1 32.5% 
1993 63.1 34.8 28.3 44.8% 
1994 131.3 46.5 84.8 64.6% 


A major hidden subsidy 


The above calculations have adjusted figures upward in an attempt to present 
a realistic picture of state support for SZU. They exclude, however, various 
welfare benefits that China gives university teachers (and other state work- 
ers), especially health and housing benefits. SZU teachers were permitted to 
purchase flats in the 1990s for an amount that was probably below what the 
housing actually cost the state.” This subsidy did not show up in the univer- 
sity budget. The welfare line items in the School Fund Budget included 
monthly housing subsidies, but these did not reflect the fact that the purchase 
price itself was subsidized. The amount of this hidden subsidy can be deter- 
mined by a round-about method. Published figures by Shenzhen municipal- 
ity on recurrent budget expenditures suggest that a large proportion of the 
funds that the city provides for higher education lie outside the funding that 
appears in the School Fund Budget.*' The reported spending for Shenzhen 
higher education appears in Table 5.10. 

Projecting the data for the missing years, adjusting these figures for in- 
flation, and adding in the amounts to the previous computations would result 
in a much larger amount than the approximately ¥1 billion suggested above. 
An educated guess as to the total money the citizens of China have spent on 
SZU in the first dozen years of SZU’s history is ¥1.4-1.5 billion. This is 
consistent with the reported HK $1.7 billion that Li Ka-Shing has spent on 
Shantou University. 


facility 
classroom buildings 
A-B-C-D 
lecture halls E 


office building 
library 


factories 

garage 

gym 

swimming pool 
sports field 

student dormitories 
canteens 

teacher residences 


shop 

Yue Hai Men Hotel 
dorm utility rooms 
sports areas 
production rooms 
utility facilities 


total 


Table 5.11: Campus construction, 1984-1986 (m7)” 


total 
27,040 


4,500 


17,600 
23,300 


13,400 
1,960 

340 
(1,250 m*) 
(14,900) 
48,250 
4,000 
30,020 


210 
7,500 
500 


480 
(8,000m) 


179,100 


1984 
27,040 


17,600 


3,980 
1,960 


(6,600) 
13,250 

1,410 
11,880 


500 


260 
(5,500) 


60,280 


1985 


340 
(1,250 m*) 
(6,100) 
21,520 
2,200 
10,770 


(5,200) 


(1,500m) 
52,430 


1986 


23,300 


9,420 


(2,200) 
13,480 
390 
7,370 


210 
7,500 


220 
(1,000m) 


66,390 


notes 
88 @ 35-170 students, 4,000 total, ¥17 mil- 
lion 
6 with 230 seats; 1 with 538 seats; ¥3.7 mil- 
lion 
¥14 million 
1,650 seats, 2 million book capacity, ¥20 
million; 4 floors for library use (15,000 
m’), top 2 floors for Architecture Dept. 
1 4-story, 2 5-story 
3 stories, 60 vehicles 


17 6-8 story; 1,921 rooms/3,842 student 

2 2-story; 2,500 seats 

1 professors’ bldg/ 35 flats; 7 build/ 96 flats; 
8 dorms with 479 rooms 

160 rms/ 400 guests, dining for 200 

4 tennis and 4 basketball 


e.g., water tower, pool, pump house 
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Campus construction 


Buildings with a floor area of 173,825 m* were completed in the period 
1984-1986 (see Table 5.11, previous page). The first phase involved build- 
ing the administration and teaching building and sufficient student dorms, 
teacher residences and canteens for the semester that began in September 
1984. The second phase began in spring 1985 and included an additional 
100,120 m’ in the library, an additional teaching and office building, factory, 
dorms and canteens. Most student dorms were built for two students, with 
individual bookshelves and closets, providing 5-6 m’ of space per capita. 
Over the two-year period eight kilometers (km.) of roads, 9.8 km. of water 
pipe and 11 km. of drainage pipes and almost nine km. of cable were laid. 
A transformer held 8980 kilowatt capacity and landscaping of 300,000 m7 
was completed. A 36-meter water-tower, visible for several kilometers, had 
a 300 ton capacity. 

Vice-president Luo Zhengqi personally oversaw construction. The con- 
struction team prided itself on efficiency, adhering to two spirits: that of the 
exploring ox (kai huan niu) and the powerful train engine (huo che tou).© 
When building began, only five cadres supervised it; 13 cadres were in man- 
agement positions by completion of the first phase. Construction firms na- 
tionwide bid for projects, a competition that the university and municipality 
acknowledged resulted in increased speed and quality. Nine companies, for 
example, wanted to bid on the Ziwei dorm. University staff went to inspect 
projects of each potential bidder, ranking them in order. The top three were 
allowed to bid. The 1/985 Shenzhen City Yearbook praised SZU construc- 
tion, which was listed as one of the ten major Shenzhen events of 1984. The 
construction team used a system of rewards and punishments. For most 
projects, contractors were given a ¥1,000 (US $430) bonus for each day 
completed before the deadline; similarly they were fined likewise for late 
completion. A municipal building inspection team examined completed proj- 
ects. If deemed “excellent,” the builders were rewarded one percent of the 
total project cost; if the building were reported as poor in quality, the con- 
tractors were fined one percent. Acceptable quality generated neither reward 
or fine.“ The net result was low building costs, averaging ¥674.78 (US 
$290) per m?, © 


Table 5.12: Planned and completed campus construction, 1987-1995 °° 


building 


science building 

sports field 

academic exchange center 

student dorms 

clinic 

non-residential 

faculty housing 

amphitheater 

utility rooms—physical ed. 

student canteens 

school gate, fence, lighting, canteen 

Futian Shenda Village faculty 
housing 

seashore campus faculty housing 

sports center 


student community center 
teachers’ canteen 

Gaokeli Garden Building 

Xinghan Culture & Media College 


New technology research center 


year 


1987-88 
1988-91 


1988 
1988 
1984-88 
1988 
1988 
1987 
1984-87 
1991 
1990-94 


1994-97 
1991-93 


1995-97 
1991 

1992-97 
delayed 


nm’ area 


15,800 
30,000 
4,000 
10,450 
650 
1,050 
6,380 
4,000 
1,210 
7,000 


30,000 


79,000 


notes 


¥12 million 

10 400 m. running tracks, soccer field/6000 spectators; fin. early 1991 

never built 

3 buildings for 1,608 stu., making total 20 dorms, 58,700 m” 5,450 stu. 

originally 1,000 m? 

shops, banks and storage 

6 buildings, SZU total now 40,000 m’, 24 blocks, 168 flats, 600 singles 

2,200 seats (1650 fixed, 500 movable), ¥2.8 mil., 4 mths construction 

gym and changing rooms 

3, seating 4,000 

¥3.85 million 

Piling mid Dec. 1990, fin. April 1991; roofs by Jan. 1992; Jan 1993 
move in, 294 res., 17 bldgs. (1,593 piles, total length 29,600 km) 

200 flats; 5-year, ¥8 million 9.6% const. loan by Ind. & Com.Bank, SZ 

¥13 million; funded in part by H.K. $10 million donation from Yu 
Yuanping (HK); original design called for 4,000 m’, ¥3 million. 

HK $5.4 million from Gordon Wu (HK); begun 22 March 1995. 

2 story 

33-story, built by Experimental Foreign Trade Co. 

Groundbreaking 28 April 1995; still incomplete 1998, aborted 

donation. 

¥2 million donation from Yu Pengnian 
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State-level criticism of SEZ policy led to a general retrenchment of sup- 
port for the special zones beginning in early 1985. Overall investment in 
SEZ construction was reduced, and this was reflected in SZU funding. In- 
creases in taxes, the cost of building materials, and unfavorable foreign ex- 
change rates resulted in a funding shortfall. SZU was rescued when the 
Guangdong #2 Construction Company advanced to the university a ¥6 (US 
$1.7) million credit for buildings in 1985-1986. Despite financial prob- 
lems, 68 buildings were completed by the end of 1987 and another 13 fin- 
ished by September 1988. Thus, within four years and seven months of the 
establishment of the university, 81 buildings covering a floor space of 
230,000 m* had been erected. Inflation resulting from China’s over-heated 
economy in 1988 negatively impacted SZU construction. Steel prices went 
up 80%, cement 80%, bricks 110%, causing the overall cost of construction 
to rise 30%. Government construction funding did not compensate for infla- 
tion. In previous years, contractors would pay for materials and get reim- 
bursed when they completed the projects. But in 1988 with so many com- 
peting construction projects, builders were no longer able to pay for supplies 
in advance. Contractors were not paid until project completion, and banks 
initiated a tight money policy. There was a ¥4 million shortage in SZU con- 
struction funds for 1988, and the university owed ¥16 million to construction 
companies, which generated an additional cost of ¥4 million in interest. 
Still, by the end of that year, 200,890 m? of building were complete, or 
91.8% of the five-year plan. By the end of 1988, construction totaled 
230,000 m’, with 12 km. of road and 26 km. of water and drain pipes.” Of 
this total area, 192,400 m’ had been government-funded.”” 

Having accomplished its job of building the campus, the Capital Con- 
struction Office announced in April 1989 that it had changed its name to 
Hong Ye (Grand Profession) Construction Site Management Company. In 
subsequent years, however, it still reported as the Capital Construction Of- 
fice; the name change was never endorsed by the post-Tiananmen leadership. 
In its first year of operation, the office managed twenty projects for eight 
work-units.”’ Included among these were the Nanhua Middle School, Baihua 
Primary School, and the Weideng Villas, built for the Vanke Real Estate De- 
velopment Company, all totaling 35,000 m*.” 

From the 1990s, campus buildings were funded out of either the Sup- 
plemental Budget or the School Fund. Line items for 1990 included con- 
struction funds in both budgets, ¥315,000 (US $66,000) and ¥455,000 (US 
$95,000), respectively. The 1991 budget included ¥168,000 (US $31,600) 
in the Supplemental Budget. Major on-campus projects for 1991 included 
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flower bed construction, toilet conversion (from sit-down to squat), renova- 
tion of the Chaoxi, the foreign teachers residence, retiling of the floors of 
Teaching Blocks C and D, expansion of the clinic, and conversion of the li- 
brary’s fifth floor from the Architecture Department to the Library. After 
that, capital items were not included in any of the three budgets; apparently 
buildings had their own budgets. Total floor space in 1994 was reported at 
240,000 m?. Post 1986 construction is listed in Table 5.12, page 137 above. 

To put SZU campus construction in perspective, SZU’s floor/area ratio 
(the ratio of building floor space to land area, FAR) computes as .24, com- 
pared to the national average of about .57.” In other words, SZU is less 
than half as densely built as other universities. Agricultural universities with 
their various field laboratories are less dense than SZU. From data on uni- 
versity WWW homepages, only the non-agricultural universities of Shantou, 
Wuhan, Jilin and Huazhong Science and Technology were as similarly spa- 
cious as SZU. Regarding student dormitories, SZU provides 5.5 m’ per 
capita or 12.6 m’ gross (including dorm common space such as hallways and 
wash rooms). The SEdC standard for gross dorm space is 6.5 m’; SZU stu- 
dents enjoy twice that.” 


Fixed assets: teaching support units 


Some SZU assets were located in the university’s research institutes or scat- 
tered around the campus, in academic departments, enterprises and support 
facilities. Many of the university’s fixed assets, however, were found within 
the three primary teaching support units: the library, computer center and 
audio/visual center. Although all these units were involved in teaching in 
various ways, none had students and none held the status of an academic 
department. Their staff did more than just support teaching, however. 
Given the university’s budget limitations, each support unit generated in- 
come, some of which was remitted to the university, the rest retained for the 
unit’s use. Much of the “profit” produced by staff research and other activ- 
ity went to enhance salaries and benefits. Research, because the units had to 
generate their own income, was practical, not theoretical. In the early years 
of the university, research in these units had little to do with the academic 
aspects of SZU per se. Then, in the early 1990s the university redirected the 
support units to focus more on classroom teaching and assisting academic 
research. Before that time, the units had served basic functions: providing 
books, computers, or audio-visual materials. But by the ’90s decade the 
support units had become involved in pedagogy, providing not only materials 
but also technologies to influence teaching and learning. The Computer 
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Center developed e-mail and Internet connections. The Library in the mid- 
1990s provided CD-rom research databases. The Audio/Visual Center went 
on a drive to wean teachers away from “talk and chalk” methods, replacing 
them with more efficient, higher technologies. 


Library 


When a 19-person delegation from Honduras visited SZU on 17 May 1988, 
they met with university officials and foreigner handlers. Then, just before 
they were treated to a luncheon banquet, they were given a campus tour by a 
vice-president. One of the highlights of that tour was the university library, 
built in 1987 for ¥20 million. Most visitors to SZU, like the Hondurans, 
have been impressed with this modern, computerized facility that was gener- 
ally acknowledged as one of the best library facilities (exclusive of book 
collection) in China. 

The library prided itself on its Four Fullies: fully opened every day, fully 
opened all year, fully opened shelves, fully computerized management.” It 
was opened to users for 108’ hours weekly, 365 days per year, even on na- 
tional holidays and during Spring Festival [Chinese New Year] (By 1991 
hours had decreased to 105 per week and days were cut to 360). Total num- 
ber of library users, as counted by turnstile, has increased over the years, 
especially right after the library opened in 1987, but visits to the library 
dropped off in the early 1990s (see Table 5.13.) Library cards also in- 
creased in number as the university staff and student populations expanded 
(see Table 5.14). The SZU library did not publish a budget, but the school 
administration reported in 1995 that it provided ¥1.5 million (US $180,000), 
which included ¥218,000 (US $26,000) that came from the departments, in 
other words from departmental remittances into the School Fund.” 

During the first two years of SZU, books were stored in temporary sites, 
first at the downtown campus and later in rooms on a floor of Teaching 
Block A on the new campus. From the school’s beginning, the individual 
academic units each had small departmental libraries, but these received no 
funds from the university budgets. Departments bought books with their 
own funds or relied on donations or library discards. Architecture, the rich- 
est department, was unique in having a better collection in its subject than 
the university library. By 1991 it owned 13,000 books, 20,000 slides, and 
subscribed to 91 original foreign periodicals, at a cost of over ¥300,000 (US 
$56,000). It was reported to be the largest departmental architecture collec- 
tion in China and praised by a Hong Kong University graduate as having a 
bigger collection than his own architecture department.” Altogether, de- 
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Table 5.13: Library turnstile visits, selected years*”’ 


1984 95,000 
1986 122,451 
1987 300,000 
1988 600,000 
1989 773,800 
1991 723,000 
1994 700,000 


Table 5.14: Current library cards, selected years” 


1987 7,000 
1988 10,592 
1989 12,025 
1994 15,797 


partment libraries stored about 67,000 books, less than 15% of the main li- 
brary’s collection.” 

Construction of the six-floor university library began 16 March 1985; it 
formally opened to users on 25 September 1987 (but it had been in use for 
about a year before its formal dedication). The new facility provided seats 
for 1,200 readers, six times what had been available in the earlier locations. 
The first year’s borrowing was five times that of the previous year. In 1991 
the fifth floor of the building, which had been used by the Architecture De- 
partment, was converted to library use. The library’s floor space increased 
from 15,000 to 18,000 m’ and seating increased by one-third, to 1,600. In 
1993 the library had 65 fixed staff, up from 51 in 1986. An additional 15-20 
night school zhuanke students held down full-time jobs in the library during 
the day, and a variety of regular undergraduates worked as part-time staff 
during the evenings. The night-school students did their homework while 
serving as reading room monitors during daytime. They received no training 
as librarians and were not able to help readers or accomplish tasks like prop- 
erly arranging books or periodicals. Many Chinese libraries, according to an 
informed American academic librarian who specializes in China, are 
“unfortunately all too often the dumping ground for unemployable person- 
nel.”*' Because SZU was built from scratch, it somewhat avoided this 
problem and did not inherit non-productive staff who serve little more than 
permanent fixtures awaiting retirement. 
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The university library stood as the focus of the campus site plan. It was 
the center structure, facing the sea, flanked by the administrative buildings 
on its right shoulder and the teaching buildings on the left. In overseeing the 
site design, Luo Zhengqi believed that “the heart of any institution of higher 
education should be the library, not the administration building.”*’ Thus, the 
library was purposely located within a few minutes walk of student dormito- 
ries. Luo further believed that the library should serve its users and not copy 
the style of other Chinese libraries where “the book storage rooms are large 
and reading rooms are small.” The library adopted the motto: “readers are 
primary” and its 105-108/2 opening hours per week were 70 more hours than 
the minimum required by the SEdC for the institutions it oversaw. The li- 
brary administrators noted with pride that this greatly exceeded the average 
for universities in Hong Kong, reported as 78 hours per week.® 

As a result, most shelves, including bound periodicals, were open to us- 
ers. The only restricted areas were those containing Hong Kong and Taiwan 
newspapers and periodicals and foreign magazines such as Time and Busi- 
ness Week. These rooms were open to faculty and staff, not students 
(Ironically, these same periodicals were available to all readers at the 
Shenzhen Public Library downtown). The relative openness of the SZU li- 
brary vis-a-vis libraries at other Chinese institutions, was further reflected in 
its layout: six floors around a center courtyard, with almost all rooms win- 
dowed and open to outside light. Its architecture won several design awards 
and received the label of exemplary project at both the city and provincial 
level. Small wonder that the library generated praise from foreign visitors, 
like the comment attributed to the visiting president from Connecticut State 
University: “I have visited many libraries in China and yours is the best. 
You have reason to be proud of it.”** The SZU library was, in fact, one of 
the most spacious university libraries in China, with 28 books per square 
meter of floor space. On average, Chinese university libraries had 91 
books/m’, over three times SZU’s ratio.® 

The library subscribed to about 2,000 individual Chinese language peri- 
odicals, excluding duplicates.*° It housed a large collection of foreign peri- 
odicals, but subscriptions were not steady. In 1994, 868 foreign periodicals 
were received, compared with 685 the previous year and 652 in 1997. For 
the most part these were, literally, copies of foreign magazines, provided by 
a central government duplicating house. Original foreign periodicals num- 
bered 116 in 1991, 83 in 1995 and 66 in 1997. 
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Figure 5.1: Library collection 
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The library’s book collection grew steadily over the years, at an average 
rate of 10% per annum. As the university has aged, the growth in library 
collection slowed down (see Figure 5.1). Foreign books, which accounted 
for 13% of the total collection, were acquired at an even faster pace than 
Chinese books, 23% and 9% average annual growth rates, respectively, from 
1986. The concentration on acquiring foreign books was a criticism that the 
school leadership once addressed in a report to the Shenzhen government.*’ 
Books from the areas that are referred to as compatriot territories (Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Macau) had their own shelved reading room and accounted 
for about 9% of all Chinese-language books. Statistics for the library’s book 
collection for the years 1987-1995 appear in Table 5.15, next page. 

The library was more than just a book storehouse and reading room. It 
served also as a teaching facility. Although there was no academic depart- 
ment of library service, the night school’s part-time zhuanke program added 
a major in library information in 1985, just as the new library was com- 
pleted. A collection of several thousand books was arranged as a mini- 
library in its own room that served as a classroom and laboratory for night 
school library majors. A general course on library use was arranged for un- 
dergraduates, and from 1995 a 60-page users’ manual was distributed free- 
of-charge to all freshmen. 


Table 5.15: Library collection and growth over previous year (in ’000s) *’ 


year 
Chinese books 
% growth 
(including 
HK/Taiwan) 
% growth 
foreign books 
% growth 
total 
% growth 


1986 
226 


(26) 


13 


239 


1987 
239 
6% 
(37) 


42% 
17 
31% 
256 
7.3% 


1988 


1989 
291 


1991 
324 
11% 
(33) 


6% 
40 
11% 
363 
11% 


1992 
338 


1993 
351 
4% 

(36) 


4% 

44 
4% 
396 
4% 


1994 
393 
12% 
(37) 


1% 
60 
34% 
454 
15% 


1995 
439 
10% 
(38) 


2% 
63 
5% 
497 
10% 


1996 
49] 
12% 
(46) 


21% 
62 
-1% 
553 
11% 
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Figure 5.2: Student per capita 
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Another major feature of the library was its automated system of book and 
periodical management. SZU was the first library in China to possess com- 
pletely computerized systems. The circulation system was put into effect 
December 1986. Borrowing took as little as 2-3 seconds, returning 1-2 sec- 
onds. An indexed cataloguing system for books and periodicals became op- 
erational over 1987, and the entire system passed an evaluation a few months 
after the new library building formally opened. The center of the library’s 
work over its first few years was computerization. Staff were trained so that 
40% could independently use the systems. Over 100,000 books were cata- 
logued over four months, with staff working overtime—jia ban jia dian 
(literally, add office hours, add working hours) and fei gin wang can 
(sacrifice sleep, forget meals), and bu ji bao chou (not counting payment).”’ 
The management information system (MIS) staff of the library developed a 
computer index system for information on over 6,000 of Shenzhen’s indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises in 1989 that listed information by enterprise 
name, legal person, nature of business, name of product and registration 
number.”' The library’s computer management systems received numerous 
awards, including one by the SEdC, the Guangdong Higher Education Bu- 
reau, and a prize given at the Second National Electronic Information System 
Application convention. 

The SZU library marketed its information systems to other libraries as 
well as to enterprises. By 1989 it had sold library software to 14 work-units, 
including Zhongshan University and the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
In that same year it set up the Guangdong universities library automation 
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network coordination group, which included the Yueshen document process- 
ing center. Thirty percent of the profits from the library’s side-businesses 
had to be remitted to the School Fund. Consequently, this aspect of library 
operation was tolerated by the various university administrations. Only in 
1991, when the school cracked down on side-businesses, was the library rep- 
rimanded, then only implicitly. The library and other teaching support units 
were told to “stick to the principle of serving the school first and to guarantee 
normal operation of teaching and research.” 

The library’s MIS served as its pride, once the focus of a special pro- 
gram on the province’s television station. The systems have been constantly 
upgraded, moving from D-base3+ to Foxbase software on Novel network. 
By the time the second generation of the system was in place, it had been 
sold to over 30 work-units in 1991, 50 by 1993, and 70 by 1994. The li- 
brary MIS system was used by 95% of Guangdong universities; the MIS 
staff served as computer consultants to a Utah-based family association. 
Staff still found time to publish, including 27 articles/books in 1994 and 34 
in 1995. Staff presented 20 papers at academic conferences in 1995 alone. 

The SZU library was at the forefront of library database design in 
China. Most Chinese libraries lacked sufficient resources to get into this 
area and about a half dozen libraries control the field. Included among them 
were Beijing University, Shanghai Jiaotong University, Qinghua University, 
and SZU. The SZU library produced the Guangdong MARC for indexing 
currently published books. “Started in 1991, data could be transmitted both 
on disks and through dial-in access. About 50 libraries (mostly academic) 
shared the database, which contained about 30,000-35,000 records.” In 
1994 the SZU library contracted with the Guangdong Higher Education Bu- 
reau to develop a provincial education and research computer network with 
the purpose of allowing Guangdong institutions to share library resources. 
The project was funded over three years at a cost of ¥7 million, the largest 
research project in SZU’s history. In 1995, to confirm its leadership position 
in library management information systems, SZU library hosted an interna- 
tional seminar on Chinese document management, with 80 domestic and in- 
ternational attendants. 

In 1987, the university was given complete sets of microfilm for various 
academic publications for use on three microfilm readers it had purchased. 
The collection was never updated, and the film readers themselves deterio- 
rated to the extent that they were finally removed and hidden in a closet. By 
the mid-1990s the library was slowly expanding into CD-rom and interna- 
tional index systems, most of which were English-language based. The slug- 
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gish move in this direction was due to the fact SZU remained primarily a 
teaching rather than a research university. Without graduate students and 
research fellows, and with a general disinterest in research among the aca- 
demic staff, the library has not been confronted with a user demand for types 
of technology researchers find useful. The entire automation system was not 
geared to research, lacking relevant search procedures (e.g., Boolean by 
topic, contents index, etc.) or specialized databases prepared on CD-rom). 
According to a leading librarian at one of China’s most prestigious research 
institutions, the “SZU library is a good one among Chinese university li- 
braries, especially in library automation (it ranks among the top ten in this 
field).” Yet, the expert notes, “since the university is affiliated to the local 
government and is not at a very high research level, I think it cannot be taken 
as a research library generally.”** SZU constructed the largest province- 
wide data base in China, but the librarian found the quality of the index rec- 
ords especially deficient, “not very strictly in accordance with the national 
and international standards and there is some ‘garbage’ in the database.” 
Ironically, although the SZU library has been technologically advanced, 
technology in this case has not greatly served academic research. 

The SZU library was important in another regard. For students it served 
as a large study hall, a refuge from the dormitory room desk, and the some- 
times noisy and non study-conducive environment. When built, the library 
included 1,200 seats at tables for students. The full occupation of seats sug- 
gested responsible students, faithfully executing their duties to the educa- 
tional system. Library use thus was often taken as a surrogate for student 
diligence and was used to support arguments concerning student behavior. 
Students who went to the library immediately after supper and stayed until 
the doors closed were held up as models.” “Fully occupied library seating” 
was used as evidence by the post 4 June leadership that their administration 
had improved study atmosphere.” Similar points were made by other school 
officials and spokesmen in published reports in Shenzhen’ official newspaper 
and China’s education newspaper.”’ Two years later, however, an investiga- 
tive report on SZU in the Shenzhen Fazhi Bao, the zone’s legal newspaper, 
commented that the library was “80% underused.” To make its case, the 
article included a photograph of ten study tables, with no student sitting at 
any of the seats.’ Criticizing the Fazhi Bao investigators for misreporting 
the facts, a SZU student retorted that the library was indeed used.” In a 
sense, both views were correct. When students had no classes—at night and 
in the late afternoon—the study tables were occupied. During class time, 
however, the library was generally devoid of students. In preparation for the 
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exams students were to take as part of the 1995 SEdC accreditation, the li- 
brary added seats and prolonged study hours.'” Students were also advised 
that the accreditation team would look at number of books borrowed from 
the library.'°' Despite benke/zhuanke student population’s declining 8% 
from 1994 to 1995, library circulation rose 23% over the same period. It 
then declined in 1996 (see Figure 5.2 and Figure 5.3). The precise effect of 
accreditation-motivated borrowing is unknown, but several students reported 
they were instructed by their political tutors to take out more books in an 
effort to support the university’s goal of passing the evaluation. The evalua- 
tion team, in its report, was impressed with the library collection and with the 
fact that many students went to the library in the evening to study.’ (Some 
students reported they were advised to go to the library during the time the 
inspection team was on campus). 


Computers and the computer center 


Shenzhen University attempted to establish a reputation for being a modern, 
computerized university. In 1996 it was one of the first two dozen Chinese 
universities to open a homepage on the Internet, with the address 
http://www.szu.edu.cn. Its most renown alumnus, Shi Yuzhu, became one of 
China’s most famous computer entrepreneurs and largely because of him, 
SZU was dubbed “the cradle of entrepreneurs.” The president of the Zhuhai 
Giant High-tech (Group) Corporation, Shi had been recruited as a graduate 
student in Mathematics in 1986 by statistics professor Yang Jike from An- 
hui. Shi quit his government job in Hefei, Anhui, and with fellow alumna 
Cai Wei started a company with only ¥4,000 (US $1,050) in capital, none of 
it from state grants or bank loans. The Giant group had become famous 
overnight for its invention of the Chinese character computer writing pad and 
had come to the attention of national leaders including Zhu Rongyji and Li 
Peng. By 1993, when Shi spoke at SZU’s tenth anniversary celebration, the 
Giant Group had hundreds of employees and assets of ¥200 (US $35) mil- 
lion, with 38 sub-companies in China and Hong Kong. The company ran 
into management problems, however. In 1993 it had boldly predicted assets 
of over ¥10 (US $1.7) billion by the year 2000, but in the late 1990s it hit 
hard times. Due to bad investments and over-extension, it went bankrupt in 
1997.'°° Shi and Cai were no longer featured in university publications; 
SZU’s most successful alumni became its most infamous. 

The university’s use of computers in teaching impressed the SEdC group 
that visited the campus during the 1995 accreditation exercise. It reported:'™ 
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Shenzhen University encourages modern teaching methods, including 
audio/visual. In regards to micro-computer training, SZU students have ac- 
cess to many computers. Many students have their own computers, some of 
which have been linked to the school network. Students are very capable in 
using micro computers. 


From its beginning SZU had emphasized the teaching of computers and had 
employed computers administratively to manage information. When the uni- 
versity was situated at its temporary site, the 212 freshmen had access to 
only about 20 computers for their required course on data base management. 
In 1984, the computer center was established at the new campus with three 
staff and only seven micro-computers, in a space of about 20 m’. By 1987, 
there were 99 IBM PCs and XTs (a PC with a hard drive) in the computer 
center as well as a networked IBM 3032 with 70 terminals (55 short- 
distance, 15 long-distance).'” The center was opened for 14 hours a day, 
every day of the year, and it was free-of-charge to students or faculty. 
SZU’s night school, located downtown, had another 30 computers. All non- 
computer major freshmen benke students were required to take a weekly 
three-hour course entitled “applied computer fundamentals” in their first se- 
mester. In the spring semester another course among three—Data Base Lan- 
guage, Cobol and Fortran—was required according to the student’s major. 
Other optional courses in computing were also available for non-computer 
majors. 

Academic use of computers, of course, were not restricted to the Com- 
puter Center. The Electronic Engineering Department offered a major in 
applied computer and had its own computer laboratory. Other sci- 
ence/engineering departments as well as research institutes also used com- 
puters in teaching and research. Computer courses (e.g., computers in inter- 
national trade, computerized banking, computer-aided design [CAD]) were 
being offered in the majority of departments. The Math (literally, Soft Sci- 
ence) Department abandoned theoretical courses in favor of computer edu- 
cation, and eventually renamed the Math major to Management of Economic 
Information. One-third of the required courses for benke Math students were 
in computer, the rest in math and economics. SZU’s institutes also utilized 
computers. For instance, the Communications Technology Institute, founded 
in 1986 with six researchers, was given the mandate to combine communica- 
tion technologies with computers and to apply the automation and communi- 
cation technologies developed in foreign countries for Chinese use. All aca- 
demic departments in the sciences used computers and developed their own 
computer laboratories. The Architecture Department purchased five per- 
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sonal computers (four 386-type state-of-the-art machines) in 1991 alone. 
Since its inception, that department had developed a CAD center on the par 
with those in world class universities. An American academic, who in 1985 
served as a visiting professor in Architecture, had set-up the center at the 
behest of Luo Zhengqi. Following his recommendations, Architecture spent 
some US $250,000 on hardware and software and developed China’s pre- 
mier CAD facility, with equipment which “I wish I had here in our own de- 
partment,” according to the American professor.'”° 

Computer skills were emphasized for all students. From summer 1986, 
a score of exam-exempt freshmen came to campus two months early to re- 
ceive special training in computers and English. Over the spring semester 
1987, the Computer Center, whose staff had the prime responsibility for 
teaching basic computer courses, arranged 37 classes for 2,309 students, 
totaling 45,920 person/hours. During their free time, students used the cen- 
ter’s computers 10,771 times for 30,000 hours. With the arrival of 1,000 
freshmen in autumn 1987, the Computer Center received no additional com- 
puters but was given a heavier workload—2,800 students in 55 classes, for 
60,000 person/hours. Also, 330 students in five classes learned Fortran and 
a compiling language. In the second half of 1991, 2,415 students (1,825 
benke, 590 zhuanke) used the Computer Center, over 80% of the student 
population. The lab expanded to 200 PCs. Teaching hours during that pe- 
riod had increased to 62,140, up 35% in four years, and total computer us- 
age rose to 315,560 hours, three times what it had been in 1987. Statistics 
reported for the following semester, spring 1992, showed 114,572 teaching 
hours (up 84%), and 600,000 hours of total use (up 90%).1°" Statistics for 
1993 indicated 120,000 teaching hours and 800,000 total hours of usage.'® 
Queues outside the Center formed fifteen minutes before the doors opened, 
and often only half the students who wanted computer time could be admit- 
ted. 

By the time of the SEdC accreditation in 1995, more computers had be- 
come available at the department level. This factor, along with a decline in 
student numbers, meant that the Computer Center was less crowded. The 
Computer Center itself upgraded its equipment, which in 1995 included 259 
micro computers. The fixed staff quota remained at 26, but with new 
equipment the staff was better able to keep the computers operational. The 
Center also managed a CAI (computer-aided instruction) lab and converted a 
classroom in Teaching Block A into an auxiliary laboratory. These two new 
rooms provided a staggering 441,950 teaching hours in 1995.'” Free-time 
computer use in the main student computing room was reported to be 
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140,817 person/hours, which was down from previous years. This probably 
reflected the fact that many students owned their own computers or used the 
computers in the laboratories run by their academic departments. In its self- 
evaluation for the accreditation, SZU reported that benke students during 
their university education used free computer time about 140 hours, the 
equivalent of about one hour per week. It also reported that the senior benke 
science majors used computers on average for over four hours each week, 
and arts tract majors a little over two hours a week.''° 

SZU students performed well on the province-wide unified computer ex- 
amination for non-computer majors given for the first time in 1994. Students 
from International Finance and Trade, the most prestigious department, had 
the highest score, followed by Economics. Eighty percent of the over 700 
students who took the test passed, compared to a 61% average for Guang- 
dong universities. The following year zhuanke students also took the test, 
the largest scale test given in SZU’s history, requiring 51 classrooms for the 
written test and 102 computer rooms for the hands-on test. Because zhuanke 
were included, the passing rate fell. Only 574 of the 953 students who took 
the test passed. Still, the 60% passing rate compared favorably with the 
Guangdong average of 48%. The university sought Guangdong approval for 
naming Pascal Programming a key level course at the provincial level. Certi- 
fication of this nature was given only if a course was a guaranteed part of the 
curriculum, with sufficient teachers and a legacy of instruction. The appli- 
cation was rejected and the course was listed as simply a school level key 
course. 


Maintenance problems 


Heavy demand meant that all computers were either in use or broken during 
most of the Center’s long opening hours. Inadequate maintenance proved to 
be a problem early on. In its 1987 annual report, the Center complained 
about too few computers and inadequate maintenance of the existing ma- 
chines.''’ In fact, by 1988 machines had decayed to such an extent that very 
few completely worked. A diagnostic test of a random sample of computers 
in 1989 (N=25) found that fewer than 20% operated according to manufac- 
turer’s specifications. Most problems involved faulty floppy drives which 
were not given the required routine cleaning and hard drives that could not 
boot. About one-fifth of all keyboards in the sample were not working prop- 
erly (as attested to by one student’s term paper that had not a single letter 
“r,” and another that had no capital letters). No computer lab staff worked 
as full-time technicians. The heads of the labs were often busy on consulta- 
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tion or working in the Computer Center’s side-businesses. The Center had 
developed enterprise management software that it was busy marketing in 
Shenzhen and Hong Kong. The Center’s rank-and-file staff who were re- 
quired to be on duty in the student center often felt overwhelmed; they spent 
much of their time cannibalizing discarded computers for spare parts to keep 
as Many computers operational as possible. The student computer lab em- 
ployed part-time zhuanke students, but these served only as gatekeepers to 
ensure students checked their bags at the entry hall. The student helpers 
were not trained to do even basic maintenance; they spent much of their time 
idle, reading newspapers, drinking tea, and chatting. The maintenance situa- 
tion became so severe that in 1993 the Computer Center reported to the uni- 
versity:!” 


Lack of funds restricts us from upgrading equipment. Many computers have 
been in use for over nine years and their covers have become yellow with age. 
They cannot meet our teaching needs. Students and teachers complain a lot. 


Over two years, the center reported, 530 machines required maintenance. 
But this number was only a small fraction of the number of actual malfunc- 
tioning computers over the course of even a single week. The Center did not 
operate a maintenance log on computers, except to note when machines were 
de-commissioned. Thus, it was likely that 530 computers over two years 
were actually removed from their locations and taken to the back room 
(referred to as the graveyard) for repair. In its 1993 report, the Computer 
Center pleaded for new staff (the 1992 quota was 25) and equipment “to 
guarantee the normal operation of the Computer Center.” It recommended 
renewing the equipment every 4-5 years and even suggested that students be 
charged for computer time “as in Shanghai, Beijing, Guangzhou and foreign 
schools.” 

Computers in individual departments generally fared better. Mainte- 
nance and upgrading of equipment depended on a department’s finances, but 
generally department labs in the engineering/science departments were better 
equipped and maintained than the student computer center. The quality of 
computers in administrative offices relied on the computer skills of individual 
office staff, as Computer Center staff were rarely available to make site vis- 
its. Staff were forced to maintain their own equipment. 

Some departments were computer dysfunctional, unable to keep their 
computers operational or, as in the case of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, out of harm’s way. In the early 1990s, Foreign Language assigned 
part-time zhuanke students to manage the department’s computers. The 
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leaders and most English teachers were not themselves computer literate and 
were not familiar with the basics of computer maintenance. The depart- 
ment’s small computer room was dusty and lacked functioning air condi- 
tioning; the staff never ran the dehumidifier, which filled up in four hours; 
computers were never covered. In less than a year, all the department’s 
computers had deteriorated. The student helpers ate, drank and smoked 
around the computers, all factors that probably hastened their decay. On an 
expert’s recommendation, the department had purchased a UPS 
(uninterrupted power supply), an electricity-powered battery that can run 
computers and hold the machines harmless in the event of power surges or 
failures. A UPS is continually-charged if connected to a wall outlet, but the 
staff only turned it on if the FLD computers were actually being used. Since 
the battery was never properly charged, the UPS did not serve its intended 
function and was labeled “broken.” The students rigged up a by-pass that 
had the computers and printers running off a loudly humming transformer 
which was designed to keep electrical current at a constant voltage. The 
transformer was connected to the wall outlet by a thinly wired and semi- 
insulated extension cord. After a full day’s use, the transformer would gen- 
erate so much heat that touching it would produce a skin burn. The depart- 
ment heads were informed by several computer technicians of the safety 
problems in the computer room and had even received a memo warning them 
of the dangers associated with replacing the UL-certified UPS with the lo- 
cally made noisy transformer. The leaders admitted they did not understand 
enough about computers, UPSs or transformers to make an informed deci- 
sion; they preferred to rely on the students’ judgment. During the 1992 se- 
mester, the students forget to turn off the transformer when they left for the 
weekend. At around 3 p.m. the transformer overheated, igniting the curtains 
and causing a fire that destroyed all machines in the room. The glass of the 
monitors cracked and the keyboards melted. The damage was estimated at 
¥10,000 (US $1,900); the students responsible retained their jobs and con- 
tinued to be in charge of the department’s computers until the leaders them- 
selves were removed from office. 


Computerized management and MIS 


The university’s 1984 reform proposals advocated computerized manage- 
ment, and computer literacy was one of the criteria for staff promotion. In 
that year the school complained to the municipality that it had insufficient 
funds and too few technicians to ensure campus computerization.'? From 
1985 computers appeared in virtually every administrative office. When the 
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General Affairs Office was given a PC by the university, however, the head 
admitted that none of the staff knew how to use it. Similar situations existed 
in other offices. Once given the equipment, staff then acquired the necessary 
computer skills either by teaching themselves or taking training classes of- 
fered by the computer center. By 1987 most financial and academic work 
was computerized and the university’s Management Information System 
(MIS) was in place. Computers were intended to ensure integrity in manag- 
ing students records; the Academic Affairs office in 1990 had ¥100,000 (US 
$21,000) worth of equipment. 

The use of computers, such as in financial auditing, was believed to 
“strengthen anti-corruption efforts.”''* Recruitment of 1988 freshmen used 
computers for the first time, and the school reported that this would help 
“block the back-door.”''” Computers also assisted in the distribution of meal 
tickets to monitor sales and prevent recipients from selling large quantities to 
outsiders who could take advantage of the canteen’s low prices.''® Comput- 
ers were also employed in SZU’s fight against crime. Concerned over previ- 
ous years of slack security, the post-Tiananmen administration allocated 
¥240,000 (US $45,000) to develop an automatic anti-theft computer sys- 
tem.''’ It was tried first in the administration and lab building and then in- 
stalled in the laboratories operated by the computer and audio/visual centers. 

The year 1988 was labeled the “year of the computer” at SZU. Thirty 
staff from ten work-units were involved in developing the campus-wide MIS. 
The system required six dedicated machines, two transshippers and over 50 
PCs located in departments and offices. The system permitted for two-way 
communication, allowing the center and periphery to communicate in a quick 
fashion. The MIS was designed so that routine notices could be sent down to 
departments as necessary. Several notices went out every day as well as 
items from the bi-weekly handout SZU News in Brief. Although the system 
was designed for use by all offices (especially Academic Affairs, Student 
Affairs, Security, General Affairs, Personnel and Finance), only Academic 
Affairs put it to use for periphery-to-center communication. Other offices 
preferred to communicate through documents or personal contact. Academic 
departments fed in student course plans at the beginning of term and grades 
at term’s end. One of the reasons for the system’s lack of use was that the 
individual terminals in departments were subject to frequent breakdown, 
making transmission of information through the system highly unreliable. 
From about 1990 the presence of virus infections wreaked havoc. In some 
offices, the system was disinfected for viruses only at the beginning and end 
of the semester, when student data had to be transmitted to Academic Af- 
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fairs. Most campus news was passed by word-of-mouth, something quite 
easily done because of the university’s compact nature and the fact that most 
teachers and staff commuted by university-run busses, a 30-minute ride that 
provided ample time for exchanging news and gossip. 


E-mail and internet 


In 1992-1993 the student computer center began to network its computers, as 
did many of the smaller teaching labs. At the same time, electronic mail (e- 
mail) became available to several dozen selected subscribers. The system 
was not actually connected to the Internet (or what was eventually to become 
the World Wide Web). Rather, mail was sent and collected at an electronic 
post-office at Hong Kong University. SZU e-mail account addresses ended 
with “@szumis.hkucnt.hku.hk.” SZU, as well as the University of Macau, 
had an agreement with Hong Kong University for the latter to serve as an e- 
mail switching station. Once or twice a day, the SZU e-mail technician 
would place a long-distance phone call through a modem to the HKU com- 
puter and pick up and deposit mail. This system was the first e-mail opera- 
tional in a Mainland university, but it proved highly unreliable, as there was 
no schedule for posting and collecting mail. The e-mail system, to which 
only a few staff were allowed access, was operational only during work 
hours, actually only during the hours when a particular staff person worked. 
When this person was sick or otherwise absent, the system was down. On at 
least one occasion the entire system was erased because of human error. 
Since the staff person had not backed up the system before the error oc- 
curred, the system had to be rebuilt from scratch. Subscribers who tried to 
access their e-mail found no record of their existence. Many contacted the 
staff person, who re-subscribed them, with a new password. There were no 
rules on who was allowed e-mail access. Originally, the staff in charge had 
wanted to charge users for each mail sent out, but the Computer Center was 
unable to devise a rational accounting system. This flawed e-mail system 
remained until 1995, almost a year after other Chinese universities had al- 
ready joined the Chinese Internet. In this case, technological advancement 
had passed SZU by. Once at the frontier of Chinese e-mail technology, SZU 
dropped back to become one of the pack. This phenomenon of “jumping out 
ahead, then lagging behind” characterized other uses of electronic technology 
at SZU. For example, when it established the Netware network system, the 
Computer Center was reported to have the first campus network of its kind 
in China. According to one participant, “After that, no significant improve- 
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ment in either machines or network technologies occurred.”''® Technology at 
SZU, according to another observer, “is all for show, not substance.” 

In 1996 SZU hooked onto the Internet, and all staff at associate profes- 
sor level or above were permitted an e-mail account. The addresses ended 
with “@szu.edu.cn.” Other staff could request accounts through their de- 
partment heads. Students, through the student computer society, were also 
allowed e-mail accounts and were permitted to construct their own home- 
pages, and update them as necessary. The university’s homepage went on- 
line in 1996. To a large degree, it remained unchanged, except for inclusion 
of additional issues of SZU News in Brief. Departments were not allowed 
access to update their individual homepages. Rather, all input was done 
centrally by the homepage team. The most notable changes to the pages in 
1996 reflected the arrival of a new president and Party secretary in July. 

In 1994 Zhujin dormitory, which housed students from Electrical Engi- 
neering, was connected to the university server by one kilometer of optical 
fiber cable. Access for students was free (they provided their own comput- 
ers). Students were charged according to information flow, at ¥.01 per 
1,000 bites of data downloaded. Students realized these charges would 
prove more expensive than using computers connected by modem to the 
Shenzhen net, for which fees ran about ¥12 (US $1.43) per hour for phone 
chargers, with no charge for downloaded data. In any case, students could 
use the computers in the Computer Center or departmental laboratories with- 
out charge, so few students chose to go on-line from their dormitory rooms. 


Research and donations 


The computerization of the campus was aided in no small part by the fact 
that Ying Qirui, one of the vice-presidents, was himself a computer techni- 
cian, having worked at the Bank of China, Hong Kong branch, between 1977 
and 1984. He was a leading proponent of computers on campus and helped 
obtain outside funding. As head of the ad hoc computer group, Ying over- 
saw the spending of ¥1.2 (US $320,000) million on computers in 1988, the 
year in which the IBM 3032 was purchased. Around that time, the Epson 
Corporation had given 22 computers and 38 printers. (The university went 
on to buy hundreds of items from Epson). All administrative staff underwent 
compulsory computer training. Computer operators received 10 hours of 
class and 10 hours in the laboratory. Office programmers got 25 hours of 
class and 15 in the lab. They were taught Chinese Wordstar and Dbase-III 
and were instructed on simple hardware maintenance. In 1993 the Center 
received another gift from Epson. Over the years it had purchased scores of 
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Epson dot matrix printers, and the Japanese company rewarded it with 50 
computers that were used to build the first SZU computer classroom. At 
least ten courses used the classroom. By 1993 the Center still had no labo- 
ratory for teaching UNIX, and the IBM 3032 after five years of continuous 
operation finally broke down and had to be discarded. The Computer Center 
lobbied for a 4,000 m” building to be built east of the Library in the open 
space north of Teaching Block D, but even Vice-president Ying could not 
push this proposal past school and municipal finance officers. The Center 
would continue to occupy the second floor of the Administration Annex, off 
the breezeway that connected the Administration and Library buildings. 

In 1994 and 1995 SZU set up a CASE (computer aided software engi- 
neering) teaching laboratory with funding provided by IBM. SZU and South 
China University of Technology in Guangzhou each received US $500,000 
as part of an overall US $25 million, multi-year IBM package that was to 
benefit 12 Mainland universities.''? Under an agreement IBM signed with 
the SEdC, the American multi-national established a number of university- 
related programs in the area of advanced computer technology. The money 
went for computer equipment, staff support, scholarships and grants. IBM 
China also gave SZU and its other supported universities complimentary li- 
censes of the Chinese version of OS/2 Warp for faculty members. OS/2 
Warp is the third version of IBM’s 32-bit operating system with a Mainland 
¥2,350 (US $280) per copy list price. Students completing a certified course 
on OS/2 Warp or registering as users of the China Education and Research 
Network (CERNET) also qualified for a complimentary license of OS/2 
Warp P3.0. IBM planned to train hundreds of university professors in 1995- 
1996 with the expectation that these certified Warp instructors would be able 
in turn to provide training to other institutions, schools, businesses and of- 
fices. Another donation came from the Shenzhen Investment Management 
Company, a city-run company, which gave ¥1 million to the Economics De- 
partment to set up a computer accounting laboratory. 

University research involving computers was intended to be very appli- 
cation-based, with an emphasis on developing software applications for 
business and industry.'”” One project, jointly undertaken by Electronic Engi- 
neering and Qinghua University, involved developing a micro computer hotel 
management system, and it received awards from Beijing City and at a 
Shenzhen computer application convention. All departments were bitten by 
the computer bug. The Foreign Language Department paid students to com- 
puterize an entire Chinese-English dictionary; three books on American idi- 
oms were word-processed, printed and mimeographed for class use. The 
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Chinese Department faculty developed an index system for the Chinese clas- 
sic, The Dream of the Red Chamber, a labyrinthine novel which includes 
dozens of major characters. With the assistance of the Computer Center, 
developing the Red Chamber index system took 20 teachers and 70 students 
some 17 months. The final product, on 79 floppy diskettes, included 200 
index functions, allowing for searches by word, idiom, phenomenological 
descriptions (e.g., love, appearance), interior decoration, operatic music, 
riddles and jokes. The task was considered parallel to putting the works of 
Shakespeare onto a computer. The department also computerized works of 
Tang Dynasty poetry (26,000 hours of computer time) and started a project 
on the history of 25 dynasties (By 1986 Ming was completed, and Qing was 
being input). In 1992-93 SZU received three national level “863” research 
grants.'"' Two of these involved computers: ¥400,000 (US $70,000) com- 
puterized control system in buildings (Vice-president Ying named as princi- 
pal investigator) and computerized decision-making in securities/stocks. Re- 
search projects in 1995 brought in ¥400,000 (US $70,000) in another 863 
project for financial computing and ¥40,000 (US $7,000) in municipal 
funding for the development of a luminescent computer display terminal.'”” 


International software development company 


International Business Machine Corporation’s links with China date back to 
the 1930s. The first IBM machine was installed in Beijing in 1934, while its 
first China office opened in Shanghai two years later. After an interruption 
of almost 30 years, IBM resumed business in the country in 1979, resulting 
in the installation of the first IBM commercial data processing machine in 
Shenyang the same year. IBM China Corporation was established in 1984, 
and by the mid-1990s IBM had six joint ventures in China.'”? One of its first 
joint ventures was International Software Development Company (ISD), set 
up on 22 June 1991 between IBM China/Hong Kong, SZU, and the Bank of 
East Asia. With a total cash and in-kind investment of US $2.2 million, ISD 
was to develop “software solutions” for customers in China, Hong Kong and 
other parts of the world. 

As SZU’s contribution to the ISD joint venture, the university provided 
two floors in Teaching Block B, sealing them off from the rest of the building 
and redesigning the classrooms into office space. Several computer staff, 
including the developer of the Management Information System, transferred 
to ISD. Vice-president Ying, who was a founding director, redirected his 
energies away from SZU affairs to oversee ISD. The loss of staff and ex- 
pertise hit the university Computer Center especially hard and created a tal- 
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ent vacuum that was not filled for several years. In 1992 alone six of 35 
center staff left, and the center by its own admission was forced to employ 
part-time students. The joint venture hired a few graduates from SZU, but 
most of its recruits held graduate degrees from “the finest universities in 
China.”'™ One of the attractions for working at ISD was the opportunity to 
go abroad. ISD established internship programs with the Toronto Labora- 
tory, Canada, and the Yamato Laboratory in Japan. Employees were sent 
overseas for “periods of three, six or twelve months on a variety of high-level 
projects and then returned to Shenzhen to share their new expertise with col- 
leagues...”'* The joint venture also hired consultants from Canada, Hong 
Kong and the U.S. Only about half of the staff sent abroad came back to 
ISD, Shenzhen. Several staff who returned complained that the technical and 
language skills that they had acquired overseas were not put to use in ISD. 
Several quit after returning. Interviews with several former staff, including 
expatriate consultants, paint a picture of staff under-employment. In the first 
year, management banned the playing of video-games (an offense would re- 
sult in automatic termination) in an effort to increase productivity. Staff had 
resorted to playing video games because they experienced a large amount of 
idle time. Work was often slowed because of faulty equipment. For exam- 
ple, computer printer cables rarely worked. The manager of ISD refused to 
authorize the outside purchase of printer cables, insisting that they could be 
produced cheaper in-house. But ISD lacked the proper equipment to produce 
quality cables, so the printers often malfunctioned. Faulty equipment meant 
that the expatriate staff would be sent weekly to the Hong Kong ISD office 
to do routine chores that the SZU office should have been able to handle. 
Other employees were under-employed. One zhuanke student who worked at 
ISD as part of the work-study program reported that he was given no as- 
signments during the entire six months he worked there. He spent his work 
hours word-processing complete newspapers and was able to input 100 Chi- 
nese characters/minute. Upon graduation he was able to secure employment 
as an expert Chinese typist. 

From the time of its founding ISD had secured a market niche by con- 
verting and translating software for use on the Mainland. For example, 
Software AG, a German-based company, released in March 1996 a simpli- 
fied Chinese-language version of its Production Information System 
(PRODIS) software, based on ISD’s localization of the product.'”° The 
company also contracted to produce management software for enterprises, 
banks and hotels, similar in nature to the work done by staff of the Computer 
Center and the Electronics Engineering Department. Despite problems of 
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low efficiency, ISD possessed institutional support and infrastructure that 
individual teachers lacked. It could still produce products cheaper than its 
international rivals. This was partly due to low staff costs (they earned 
about one-fourth as much as their North American counterparts) and the 
generous subsidies provided by SZU to school-run enterprises. In 1995, its 
fifth year of operation, ISD reported its first profit, about 1% of production 
value. That year it paid ¥100,000 into the School Fund.'”’ It also paid ¥8 
million for an office and factory, located about 1 km. away from SZU, where 
it moved in August 1996. Since its inception, ISD had been determined to 
pass ISO-9001, an international commercial standard of operation. By mid- 
1996 it was still struggling to achieve ISO-9001 status. 


Audio/visual center 


Another teaching support unit was the Audio/visual center. Founded in 
SZU’s first year, by 1986 A/V operated six language labs, two audio labs 
and four video labs. The Center housed 1,500 hours of audio cassette tapes, 
including 300 foreign radio programs, and 3,000 hours of video tapes. By 
the following year, these had increased by one-third to 2,000 and 4,000, re- 
spectively. Many of the video tapes were copied off Hong Kong television, 
where the four major stations (2 English, 2 Cantonese) each showed about 
ten full-length feature films per week, along with numerous documentaries 
and news programs. Through its central control room, A/V could play as 
many as three different programs to over 100 classrooms. In its first three 
years of operation, A/V played over 1,000 hours of video programs for stu- 
dents; in the first ten months of 1987, A/V played 820 videos in class, to 
45,736 viewers. Over the same period, its language labs served 92,534 stu- 
dents over 3,080 hours and 48 teachers used overhead projectors and slides. 
The usage rate of A/V equipment was reported to have increased 20% from 
1987-1988. Students spent 5,256 hours in language labs in 1988. The cen- 
ter employed 22 fixed staff, including four just for maintenance, and about 
ten part-time zhuanke students. The A/V 1987 inventory included 216 tape 
players, 46 video players, 3 video cameras, 64 color televisions, 3 film pro- 
jectors. Its eight language labs provided 276 seats used by 560 students 
daily. It operated several darkrooms, including one for making transparen- 
cies. By 1990 the video rooms on average each showed 44 hours of video 
per week (a 10% increase over the previous year), and each of the 7 language 
labs was open for an average of 40 hours per week. Other statistics on A/V 
activities appear in Table 5.16. 
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Table 5.16: Audio/Visual Center activity’ 


year language video duplicated duplicated transparencies 

lab usage hours audio video tapes made 

hours shown tapes (hours) 

inclass (hours) 

1983-85 925 1,350 12,000 560 3,799 
1986 2,379 1,289 7,496 725 2,943 
1987 4,110 2,061 17,893 773 5,154 
1988 (Jan-Sept) 10,106 6,273 49,251 3,249 13,535 
1995 9,640 733 6,027 892 4,100 


Just like other teaching support units, A/V ran side-businesses. By 1987 it 
operated recording and video studios. It also manufactured and marketed a 
sound equalizer and speaker system. In 1988 it offered a three-year training 
course in audio/visual technology. Much of A/V’s cash flow came from 
copying tapes for students and staff. In 1986 it duplicated 30,000 cassette 
tapes, charging ¥1.50 plus the cost of a new tape. By 1993 only 10,000 
tapes were duplicated since by then most students either owned or had access 
to double-tape players. The center also marketed various products and 
services to the public, as indicated by its color four-page advertisement in the 
1987 Yearbook.’ Equipment was sold in ten provinces. An acoustics sys- 
tem for use in cinemas (SU8800) was sold to 20 movie houses. It was 
deemed “very successful” by SZU’s Research Office, and A/V’s foray into 
the business world was held up as a model of “double harvest” involving 
both social and economic efficiency.'*” In other words, the Center was get- 
ting paid for doing good work for public use. 

The center also served SZU’s public relations needs. Its first videos in 
1985 were entitled “Singing Praise of SZU” and “Going down the Experi- 
mental Road.” Its moral education video “Time, Life, Strength” was shown 
to students in several departments. “Take a Walk on Campus” appeared on 
central television. The video “The Never-ending Search” discussed Party 
construction at SZU. “SZU Marching Forward” described the university’s 
military training for freshmen. Other videos presented the SZU arts festival, 
the library, and the “second classroom.” Marketing within the university did 
not fare so well. Teachers did not know which videos were available. The 
center had printed a list of its video inventory in 1988, but the list was not 
updated for four years, and was not electronically available even by the mid- 
1990s. 
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The A/V Center did not suffer the maintenance problems that plagued 
the Computer Center. The televisions and VCRs were all Japanese-made 
imports and were operated only by A/V staff. In contrast, A/V language 
laboratories were in poor shape. During the semester about one-fourth of the 
booths in language labs were not operating correctly, but this posed no 
problem to either students or teachers. Language classes usually had no 
more than 30 students, but the larger labs were equipped with almost one 
hundred seats. As one instructor noted, “Even if half the units are broken, 
we can always find enough that work.” A student, speaking through an in- 
terpreter because of his low English proficiency, took quite a different posi- 
tion: “I always try to find broken equipment, so when the teacher tries to 
listen in on me, she can’t hear my mistakes. That way, I can sleep during 
language lab.” Each term, just before exam week began, the A/V staff tested 
the headphone and console of each booth in the language labs to ensure there 
would be no problems when examinations were given. During the rest of the 
term, only the master console equipment was maintained. 

The year 1991 marked an abrupt turn in the A/V’s focus. The “double 
harvest” praised in 1988 was in effect condemned in 1991. New leaders 
were appointed and the Center was instructed to produce “more video and 
audio materials with SZU characteristics.”'*' SZU’s implementation of its 
Eighth Five-year Plan that coincided with the state-level plan also called for 
improving audio-visual activity,'** and the center was listed by SZU as one 
of eight offices to receive priority in funding.'*? Improving and utilizing A/V 
technology was encouraged as a legitimate use especially for funds for key 
courses.'** The new leadership wanted to restore an academic focus and 
noted that “after 1987 its operating direction had become derailed” and that 
this “caused a painful result.” The new leader were critical of his predeces- 
sor and produced a litany of complaints:'*° 


During those several years, the center’s main task was to produce big scale 
TV programs or profit-making commercials. None of the staff was making 
programs relating to teaching. Four to six engineers or technicians stopped 
doing teaching work, and instead did academic research projects that brought 
no economic efficiency. A/V equipment worth ¥2 million was not properly 
maintained. Imported language labs sat for years ‘handicapped.’ The slide 
studio was closed. Some equipment donated by foreign countries at the end of 
1986 was warehoused like rubbish. 


The center adopted a policy of the Three Deeps: go deep into teaching, go 
deep into subjects, and go deep into the classroom. Academic departments 
were urged to replace “chalk and blackboard” with A/V technology. The 
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center recommended that 30% of teachers should be using A/V technology 
and that 30% of all courses should employ these methods. According to the 
new leader, accomplishing these objectives was made difficult by eight-year 
old equipment and under-staffing (18 staff in 1991 compared to 26 in 1988). 
The Center relied on part-time night school students, who were permitted to 
spend one-third of their workday on their own study. By 1992 only two 
technicians were maintaining A/V equipment; three more were hired. The 
annual budget for equipment replacement and maintenance was ¥100,000 
(US $18,000). The entire staff was overhauled: nine transferred out, two 
retired, eight transferred in; by 1993, A/V employed 22 fixed staff. In prior 
years much equipment was reported as having been stolen, due to slack rec- 
ord keeping. Equipment that had been broken for two years was fixed; 
¥200,000 (US $35,000) was spent on renovations, “bringing in sunshine to 
dark rooms.” Two CAI (computer-aided instruction) classrooms were 
equipped with computers and big screens. By 1993 A/V was running about 
100 hours of video classes each week, and had 12 hours of moral education 
tapes for instructing students. New regulations were implemented, less 
money was spent on entertaining and receiving visitors, and equipment “that 
one can live without” was not purchased. 

The center did not restrict its activities to teaching. It also assisted in 
up-dating the auditorium used for formal occasions, located in the Science 
Building, with wireless simultaneous translation sets; satellite dishes in the 
new downtown teachers’ residential complex; and a PA system which was 
built for the sports center. A/V continued to operate classes on the side, in 
conjunction with the Foreign Language Department. A/V’s contribution to 
the course was providing classrooms (the FLD had no classrooms to spare) 
and the teaching was assigned to part-time staff who were recent graduates. 

In an effort to improve the language labs, doors were not opened until 
after the teacher arrived. Whether this procedure helped to maintain equip- 
ment is unknown; but hallways crowded with waiting students became bot- 
tlenecks, which caused classes through-out the building to start late. Teach- 
ers were required to sign contracts with A/V and were instructed to assign 
seats to students and to check that earphones worked. 

A/V intensified its new direction toward academics with a new leader, 
formerly deputy head of the New Energy Institute, who was appointed in 
1994. The province listed two SZU courses—computer applications and 
chemical analysis—as experiments using audio-visual technology. The 
Center began working more closely with academic departments, including 
Physics. It desired to offer the latest technology to teachers and used 
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¥900,000 (US $104,000) to upgrade equipment, including two multi-media 
computers. Not restricted to teaching work, A/V continued to make videos 
concerning SZU, including 10 of which were broadcast on Shenzhen televi- 
sion. In 1994-95 about one quarter of SZU’s teachers used A/V technology 
in 103 courses, instructing students 5,560 times. Audio-visual equipment 
covered 11,592 hours of student instruction. The center’s service to society 
(a term that reflects outside business) included providing acoustics to kar- 
aoke halls. 

As part of the effort to pass the 1995 SEdC accreditation, over ¥1 mil- 
lion (US $120,000) was spent on re-equipping two language labs. In that 
year, 35.5% of all courses used audio-visual technology (SEdC self- 
evaluation grade B), and SZU had 10 special CAI courses (grade C). The 
center expanded its staff, bringing in seven people in total, five of whom 
were graduates of “famous” universities and four of whom held masters or 
doctorates.'*° The Center’s production for 1995, as reported in Table 5.16, 
suggests it was no longer taking jobs from outside the university, as it had in 
1988. In 1995, in addition to duplicating materials, it purchased 55 CD or 
VCD disks (120 hours) and 80 video tapes (170 hours). Its public relations 
videos included “Information Highway in the Dorms” and “Fulfilling the 
Dream,” concerning Chen Cuiting, the Olympic champion gymnast who 
came to SZU in 1990 as a freshman in the International Finance & Trade 
Department. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored budgeting and finances at SZU. By piecing to- 
gether data from published narrative reports, it has presented a sketch of how 
money at the university was handled, despite the fact that the university itself 
never released a financial report adhering to international accounting stan- 
dards. Shenzhen University was a wealthy institution. It built an entire 
campus within two years, most of the construction occurring in a nine-month 
period—probably the fastest campus-building in history. The university re- 
ceived most of its funds for recurring expenses from the municipal govern- 
ment. It was able to purchase an abundance of high-tech educational support 
material including computers and audio-visual equipment. Much of the ma- 
terial, however, was not maintained and did not function properly. The uni- 
versity also had sufficient funding to build and stock a library that was ade- 
quate to meet the needs of a teaching institution, although not adequate for 
most areas of academic research. Since public funds were earmarked for 
specific purposes, certain areas became underfunded. Major deficiencies 
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existed in terms of personnel. Few funds were set aside for research, and 
salaries were inadequate. The constant outflow of staff (one-third of fixed 
staff left university employ within the schools’ first ten years) can partly be 
attributed to insufficient remuneration. In the late 1980s staff needed to ac- 
cumulate sufficient funds to meet downpayments for subsidized housing that 
was being offered for sale. Staff turned away from research and pursued 
various avenues for increasing their incomes. The university itself was short 
of funds. It ran deficits annually, overspending the budgeted amounts allo- 
cated by the municipal government in the Education Fund budget. SZU _bal- 
anced the books, so to speak, with tuition funds from fee-paying (zifei) and 
contract (daipei) students, as reported in SZU’s Supplemental Budget. The 
university also developed its own sources of revenue, including profits from 
school-run enterprises and remittances from academic departments which 
offered training courses that were outside those authorized by the plan ap- 
proved by the upper levels. These funds went into the School Fund budget. 
The university’s financial situation and the personal financial pinches 
felt by staff caused a certain disengagement from education (both teaching 
and research) by rank-and-file teachers. The lack of transparent accounting 
led to persistent rumors from the late 1980s that large amounts of money 
were being embezzled by university lingdao at the chu and ting levels. In- 
deed, the data reported in various yearbooks failed each year to account for 
several million yuan. To what extent these funds were embezzled is un- 
known, but the campus community commonly accepted the notion that lead- 
ership paved the road to riches. Corruption is discussed in Chapter Eight. 
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6. PARTY AND POLITICS 


Introduction 


Over the almost two decades of post-Mao reform, the role of the Communist 
Party at Chinese universities has rarely been hard and fast. The CCP’s part 
has not been strictly scripted; a high degree of ad-libbing by the major actors 
has been permitted by both a flexible stage-play and a directorial staff that 
sit off-stage and respond only when the production gets out-of-hand. Occa- 
sionally, the “upper levels” issue guidelines which the directors use in re- 
hearsals. These events are sometimes put on for the benefit of visiting in- 
spection teams. Organized study groups often do not influence the content of 
the play. A flexible and tolerant environment has at times—especially at the 
ends of the ’70s and 80s decades—permitted the actors to display a degree 
of creativity and innovation that sometimes catches Western observers off- 
guard. Those who stereotype China’s brand of Leninism as a ruthless, fas- 
cist system of control ignore the obvious: that many Chinese people them- 
selves, including intellectuals, not only accept but indeed support the system, 
some enthusiastically, others somewhat grudgingly. What permits an amor- 
phous political system from turning into chaos? 

The savior of Chinese communism from the defeat that similar ideologies 
have suffered in Eastern Europe is the Chinese public’s understanding and 
implicit agreement about the importance of China’s paramount political 
party. A public respect for the CCP and its generally good reputation permit 
it to continue to serve as the structure of government. It was the Party that 
brought China out of feudalism and civil war. It is the Party that is lifting 
China up into modernity. The Party is improving the material quality of life 
of China’s educated class. That is, of course, not to say that the Party is 
without its critics. But the Party, itself, serves as its own chief critic, and 
from time to time it engages in self-criticism and rectification campaigns to 
steer itself back onto the right path. Only a relatively small number of Chi- 
nese—including expatriate intellectuals—would suggest even in their private 
thoughts that China would be better off without the Communist Party. From 
the president of the nation to the manager of the smallest government bureau 
or state-owned factory, those in positions of leadership since the 1950s have 
been Party cadres. The Party has become so institutionalized that its disso- 
lution is beyond the dreams of all but its most severe critics; the Party itself 
is intolerant of outside criticism and dissent that might lead it down a path of 
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destruction. And this nightmare often fuels the Party’s campaigns against 
dissidents. 

The early 1980s was a time of political innovation in China. In the af- 
termath of the Cultural Revolution, the entire political system was over- 
hauled. At the national level Deng Xiaoping consolidated power, constantly 
changing his newly forming economic policies to address the concerns of his 
critics, such as Chen Yun, within the reform branch. At that time defining 
economic reform was a major task for the CCP. Much was happening 
quickly. Even if the Chinese leadership had desired that the lower levels 
strictly adhere to a state-written script, there was no script in place at the 
time. Furthermore, after the Cultural Revolution the state lacked effective 
Leninist mechanisms of micro-management. The early ’80s were indeed a 
period of political innovation. 


Early Party history at SZU 


The earliest document in SZU’s history, the proposal to establish SZU by the 
preparatory committee of the Guangdong Higher Education Bureau, did not 
specifically mention any CCP role. Then the municipal government’s re- 
sponse to Guangdong (co-authored by the Shenzhen Party Committee) pro- 
jected the university’s new leadership as being “cadres who are faithful to the 
Party’s educational undertaking...The university will practice the president 
responsibility system under the leadership of the school Party Committee.” 
Guangdong’s subsequent request to the State Council was brief, and it ex- 
cluded this and many other provisions. Yet, in notifying Shenzhen that it had 
requested State Council authorization to set up SZU, the Province noted only 
that “in terms of Party and administrative work, SZU would be mainly under 
the leadership of the municipality.”” Thus, from the beginning, no precise 
role for the CCP at SZU was articulated. This imprecision resulted in a false 
impression among some overseas visitors that SZU was purely academic, 
devoid of politics, with only a president and no Party secretary.> The Party’s 
involvement at the university was, in fact, complex and it changed greatly 
over time. The Party’s role depended on general convention and directives 
from the upper levels; it was influenced to a large degree by local interpreta- 
tion of upper-level guidelines. 
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Ten points for Party members, 1988 * 
(1) Party members should follow the CCP constitution. 


(2) CCP members should have a harder life. Their workload, including 
teaching and administration, should be higher than that of non- 
members. Average academic performance for student member branches 
in each department should not be lower than that of non-members. 


(3) CCP activities should be effective and not perfunctory and should be in 
spare-time, rather than during working or teaching hours. 


(4) CCP cadres should work on part-time, non-paid basis. 


(5) Each Party member should do at least one good deed for the school and 
one good deed for the public. 


(6) Each year each Party member should get one or two non-Party members 
to participate in the Party’s activities and to study CCP documents. 


(7) Party members should take the lead in following the Ten Pleases and 
courtesy principles of SZU. 


(8) Party members absolutely cannot cheat on exams. If probates cheat, they 
lose their status. CCP members who cheat will be persuaded to drop out 
of the CCP or will be given other severe punishments. 


Through its first year’s experience, the university had developed its own 
system of administration, and this was confirmed in its first set of reform 
proposals.” The so-called presidential responsibility system had the president 
report to the Party committees of both the municipality and province. SZU’s 
own Party Committee was responsible for guaranteeing that Party guidelines 
were implemented and for ensuring moral/political education. In the late 
1980s, the Party Committee of SZU included Vice-president Luo Zhengqi as 
Party secretary and chair of the committee, Yu Zhongwen, the vice-chair 
(who served in the administration as a presidential assistant), SZU’s two 
other vice-presidents, and three additional members. All of the members had 
full-time jobs in the administration; none worked exclusively for the Party. 
Luo, of course, was more than the Party secretary. He was also the first 
vice-president, the designated successor of president Zhang Wei, who was 
empowered to manage SZU during the long periods when Zhang remained at 
Qinghua University to attend to his duties there as vice-president. By the 
time the university moved to its new site in September 1984, the role of the 
Party had become clearer. In terms of school management, a tri-partite sys- 
tem had emerged, with the president (or his surrogate Luo) running SZU, the 
professors in charge of academics and the Party in charge of Party affairs.° 
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Party members were asked to abide by a ten-point program (listed on the 
previous page). 

In his first report on Party work in 1986, Luo explained his vision, by 
then already implemented, for Party work at SZU.’ He stressed the need for 
a “proper” relationship between Party and administration. SZU practiced 
presidential responsibility, and the Party’s role was only to serve as a guar- 
antor. Furthermore, the SZU CCP was to employ a simplified structure. 
SZU did not need to open the various Party offices found in other CCP or- 
gans, such as departments for propaganda, organization, Party security, stu- 
dents’ affairs, or the tongzhanbu.’ The university’s Party branch would 
have but a single office with only six staff. Another aspect of Luo’s philoso- 
phy related to “recovering the glorious tradition of the Party in which it 
serves the people.” Party cadres should have more difficult lives than others. 
Luo rhetorically asked whether the armies of liberation had had full-time 
Party members who went off to study when non-Party members spilled their 
blood in battle. He suggested that the Communist Party in China had grown 
into a bureaucracy with “too much formalism and superficiality” and that its 
work was burdened by useless meetings and superfluous documents. “We 
should be determined to tear down the mountain of documents and fill in the 
sea of meetings,” he opined. 


San hua (the Three -izations) 


Luo’s overall goal was to create a system that took advantage of past experi- 
ence and learned from the Party’s previous mistakes. Most importantly, it 
was to cater to SZU’s individual needs. The three fundamental aspects of 
the new political system were that (1) Party work was compulsory for cad- 
res, (2) Party work was to take place only in cadres’ spare time, and (3) 
Party cadres were part-time, not full-time, personnel. These became known 
as the san hua, or the Three -izations, standing for compulsory-ization, 
spare-time-ization, and part-time-ization.? This direction for political work 
was especially appreciated by cadres who had seen the powerful role politics 
had played in education, notably during the Cultural Revolution. During 
part of that period, politics had consumed education. A merit-based admis- 
sion policy was replaced with an emphasis on correct family background and 
other manifestations of political correctness. Classrooms had been devoted 
to studying political theory at the expense of academic subjects. Teachers 
were denounced by students, some institutions closed altogether, and many 
schools and universities became chaotic, some with rival Red Guard factions 
meeting each other in violent confrontations. The notion of an alternative 
system that took out the negative aspects of political involvement in educa- 
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tion appealed to SZU staff and teachers, many of whom had witnessed first- 
hand the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution. 

SZU’s design for Party participation was no secret. The new directions 
were accepted by the Shenzhen government, which was fully apprised of the 
university’s reforms. The reforms were not opposed by—and thus by infer- 
ence were endorsed by—the municipal Party Committee, headed by 
Shenzhen’s mayor and Party secretary Liang Xiang. Mayor Liang, who had 
close relations with Luo, was himself a reformer who initiated numerous in- 
novations in the Shenzhen SEZ. Liang, an “expansionist reformer par ex- 
cellence,”"” had been responsible for approving SZU’s new campus con- 
struction and had supported all of Luo’s initiatives. The university’s first 
Party reform initiatives were consistent with Liang’s overall policy of gaige 
(reform)."" 

The university’s second set of reform proposals in 1986 articulated the 
Party’s full integration into the running of the university. It raised the slo- 
gan: Party members should have a harder life.'” It reiterated the san hua, 
that cadre’s political work should be on a part-time basis and Party activities 
were to be held outside normal working hours. Furthermore, cadres would 
not get extra subsidies or be given lighter work-loads while they engaged in 
Party activities. Only Luo as Party secretary could cancel the practice com- 
mon in other universities where the Party secretary had his work-load de- 
creased by one-third in order for him to make room for Party work. Political 
studies that were considered a waste of time and perfunctory were also can- 
celed, the idea being that moral education should be incorporated into daily 
routine activities and not segregated into specific courses. 

The nature of SZU Party work, which may be characterized as forced 
volunteerism, was made possible by Luo’s example. Being the top CCP of- 
ficial at SZU, Luo personified the san hua. Luo’s tireless dedication and 
determination, as well as his loyalty to the CCP, were well perceived on 
campus. In Searching for Shenzhen University’s Reform Path, a 1988 vol- 
ume with a 20,000 press run that did much to establish SZU’s reputation for 
reform, editor Tang Cairu commented that Luo worked over ten hours each 
day.'* Some informants report the figure as high as 15. With Luo serving as 
a model to emulate, rank-and-file members were to practice volunteerism as 
follows:"* 


Each semester each Party member should do at least one good thing for the 
Party organization, one good deed for the public, one good deed for the 
school. Each year, each CCP member should participate in at least one week- 
end Party school, write one study summary, donate one good book to the 
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weekend Party school library, and at least once should visit the week-end 
Party school reading room to study documents. 


In October 1986 when the Party Committee recruited volunteers for Party 
work, many applied. 

Party officials from the upper level who visited SZU often supported 
Luo’s reforms, and their support was in turn used to reinforce the legitimacy 
of these reforms. For example, Hu Qiaomu, a central level reformer in the 
mid-1980s who was sometimes critical of the SEZ’s “unsocialist ways,” 
visited SZU on 8 December 1987 and commented that part-time Party work 
was well within the CCP tradition. “In the revolutionary period,” he is 
quoted as saying, “we did not have so many full-time cadres because no one 
could provide free food.’”””° 

Luo’s reforms came out of his personal experiences, a background 
shaped by a decade at Qinghua as well as his long-time participation in the 
Communist Party bureaucracy. Over his political career, Luo had sat in on 
thousands of hours of what he regarded as worthless meetings. Although 
dedicated to worthy goals, the meetings themselves produced little of conse- 
quence. In March 1988 this is how he described such meetings:"” 


I have been engaged in ideological/political education for students for over 30 
years. Not long ago, a SZU cadre attended a Guangdong conference on ideo- 
logical/political education work. I have attended this type of meeting many 
times, year after year, conference after conference. Always the same things 
are discussed. It is like san bu qu, three-part music which is always the 
same: a-b-c, a-b-c, a-b-c... First, the strengthening of ideological education 
work is discussed; second, an attempt is made to find new work methods that 
adapt to new situations; third, we resolve to strengthen the construction of the 
ideological work team and to solve their problems of salary, housing, qualifi- 
cations, etc. This type of conference also produces resolutions. The resolu- 
tions that passed in the early ‘60s still basically apply to the late ‘80s. Every- 
one can play this san bu qu. I myself can play, very skillfully. But to empha- 
size and repeat these things at a new meeting is just like admitting that these 
things are useless [because they lose their meaning with endless repetition, 
meeting after meeting]. 


The Party secretary did not want this experience to be replicated at SZU. 
Luo was a strong advocate of effective ideological/political education as well 
as an idealist who refused to join the ranks of cynical cadres whose adher- 
ence to traditional ways reflected, in his opinion, de facto abandonment of 
pursuing the goal. His innovations came as a response to the failures of the 
past and his determination to abandon these well-trod dead-ends. He sought 
an entirely new path. Referring to a four-sentence poem by Lu You of the 
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Song Dynasty, Luo likened his journey for a better political education system 
to wandering in vain through a forest, searching for a new village: “We are 
at the end of the mountain, the edge of the water. There seems to be no end 
to this road. Then, as we pass the willows and flowers, a village suddenly 
appears.” By 1988, Luo admitted that the experiment was never ending. 
“We have not found another village yet, not to mention even entering a new 
village. We have been walking hard, looking for another village. Perhaps, 
another village will appear soon.” 

According to Luo, his philosophy was not preconceived by himself or 
anyone else before they arrived to SZU. The guidelines for the Party’s role 
emerged out of the first year’s experience of the university’s operation. After 
Luo fell from power, he was criticized by his successors for making the 
Party at SZU unimportant. But, as the following quote suggests, Luo in- 
tended to do just the opposite. By integrating the Party and school admini- 
stration, he was attempting to give penultimate importance to the CCP. This 
approach, of course, could threaten those whose raison d’étre was Party af- 
fairs. The professional cadre, whose status and functions were owed to the 
Party bureaucracy, had to adapt to SZU’s new system. Some may have felt 
threatened, especially those who had few managerial skills. In the early 
1980s, however, few of SZU’s new teachers and administrators saw the need 
for a separate Party. Luo explained the Party’s guidelines:'* 


While advocating the good tradition of the Party, we should reform the 
structure of ideological work. During its revolutionary period, the CCP had a 
good tradition in ideological work. The work structure was simple; the 
method flexible. Most cadres were part-time. After the CCP came into 
power, these traditions changed or moved to the opposite direction. Ideologi- 
cal work began to focus on class struggle and was used as a means of persecu- 
tion. Cadres gradually evolved into full-time personnel, detached from pro- 
duction and actual work. Ranks appeared in Party affairs; cadres began to oc- 
cupy certain administrative quotas. CCP member cadres were permitted to 
have lightened work-loads; organizations became swollen and complex. 
Working methods became more rigid, even inflexible. If this continues, the 
CCP will lose its reputation. The first thing we did when establishing SZU 
was to cancel Party members’ privileges. We changed the focus in three as- 
pects: (1) we changed the past tense to the present or future tenses. Ideologi- 
cal work instructs us not to pay attention to the past (e.g., what I did wrong 
yesterday), but rather to what needs to be done today and tomorrow. In the 
past, focus was 80% on the past. Now, we suggest 20% on the past, 40% on 
the present, and 40% on the future; (2) we changed from a “fire-fighting” to a 
cultivation-type attitude. In the past, ideological work was like rushing to ex- 
tinguish fires. Rather, we should have a good plan, select a good piece of 
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land, seed it, fertilize it, water it, weed it, and kill its pests; (3) we changed 
from lecturing and criticizing, to providing service and encouragement. Gen- 
eral discussions at meetings are good, but often limited, and sometimes 
harmful. The public needs to see something solid and physical. Doing one 
good deed for the public is better than giving a hundred speeches. Ideological 
work should solve problems by giving examples. 


Party-administration unification is certainly nothing new in China. One 
Western scholar commented to me that Luo’s system was actually a 
“regression, not an improvement” and characterized Luo as “one of them 
guys, no different.” All too often, observers outside China view the CCP as 
an obstacle to reform. All politicians are seen through the same lenses. 
Many believe that China would be better off without the Communist Party, 
an effective discussion terminator, but also a fantasy. The more realistic 
approach taken by some who live and work in China (rather than view it 
from afar) is to accept the CCP’s actuality while trying to improve its effec- 
tiveness. This is what Luo attempted to do at SZU. He presented a way to 
improve the Party’s reputation, while removing its bureaucracy. In the early 
1980s, many intellectuals had been alienated from the CCP. Luo attempted 
to bring them back into the Party fold. In the nearby Shekou Industrial Zone, 
Luo witnessed a de-politicization of commerce and industry. In many of 
Shenzhen’s state-run companies, not to mention foreign joint-ventures, the 
CCP had been separated from company management. It stuck to political 
matters and only slightly interfered in the day-to-day running of business. 
This was the model Luo was adopting at SZU. 

Just as the Party should not be given a separate identity, Luo believed 
that “ideological work should be included in routine life and study.” Luo 
opposed the continuing of the “never-ending political campaigns” he had 
been exposed to most of his adult life. He explained his opposition to full- 
time ideological staff: 


How can we, on one hand, advocate merging ideological work into routine 
study while at the same time ideological staff do not do routine work and rou- 
tine study? How can they be put together in this way? At SZU’s beginning, 
we had to abandon the idea of having full-time ideological staff for several 
reasons. We did not have enough teachers, even for teaching. How could we 
afford full-time political staff? We were trying to minimize staffing quota. 
Furthermore, we had only freshmen and could not select tutors from senior 
students. Since students took part-time jobs and used the credit system, the 
concept of dividing students by classes became vague. The traditional way of 
tutors’ work [tutors being distributed to certain classes] did not work. So we 
were forced to do political work on a part-time basis. We found out that doing 
so on a part-time basis was even better. 
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In theory CCP members at SZU took the same approach to Party work as 
their inland counterparts. They were to serve as exemplary members of the 
university community, and more was expected from them than of the non- 
Party staff. Perhaps the biggest difference was that they were not subjected 
to Party structure, such as meetings or required study sessions, nor were they 
to receive special benefits or compensation for executing Party duties. 


1985 rectification 


Rectifications (zheng dun) are periodic attempts in which the CCP verifies 
the caliber of its membership to ensure that the Party itself is heading down 
the desired path. Rectifications have followed such upheavals as the Cul- 
tural Revolution and the events following 4 June 1989. A nationwide rectifi- 
cation after the lunar new year break in 1985 was part of a campaign against 
bourgeois liberalization. This coincidentally accompanied a peak of criti- 
cism against the SEZ by national leaders. In November 1984 Zhao Ziyang, 
then Premier, had complained about the special zone’s imbalance in foreign 
exchange. The rectification was a serious undertaking. Like most endeavors 
at the university it had special SZU characteristics, as explained by Luo:”° 


Problems within the Party must be resolved by criticism and self-criticism, 
and things that can be solved outside meetings should not be brought to 
meetings for discussion. Normal problems and conflicts that can be solved 
through mediation should not be brought to the Party. Rectification should 
focus on big problems in reform. All we require is that general mistakes by 
some Party members should be corrected, and we must discard the Cultural 
Revolution’s way of cruel struggle and merciless crack-down. There should 
be no revenge-taking and no cliques. Party rectification should not interfere 
with routine work. Problems that commonly concern the public should be 
dealt with first. We will establish a weekend Party school and organize CCP 
members to receive training there. Party rectification is from the upper to the 
lower [meaning that no one, however high, be exempt]. 


As overseen by the university’s Party branch, the 1985 rectification at SZU 
undertook four tasks:” 


e to build SZU into a new style socialist university with Chinese character- 
istics. Party rectification was to follow the new work style of the com- 
modity economy; new problems demanded new concepts. The Party 
committee advocated, in reference to Lu Xun, a major literary figure ear- 
lier in the century, the taking in of good things from capitalist countries, 
while throwing out the bad. 


e to deepen and thoroughly deny the Cultural Revolution and further free 
the Party from the confinement of the leftists. 
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e to advocate a revolutionary spirit of wholeheartedly serving the people. 
All staff should fight against gaining wealth through power politics and 
bureaucratic maneuvering. It was essential to arrest people’s fear that the 
system was not perfect. “[We] must not be defeated by the difficulties of 
reform and return to the old systems employed inland.” 


e to encourage Party members to take the lead in acquiring new knowledge. 


These tasks were pursuant to instructions from Mayor Liang and the deputy 
mayor, Zhou Erkan, who noted that the campaign was Party rectification, 
not Party member rectification.” Its purpose was to examine the general 
principles of the Party; the targets were not individuals. “We allow people to 
take back what they say, to correct their mistakes, to explain themselves.” 
Just like Luo, the city leadership very much opposed the Cultural Revolution 
practices of “pulling pig-tails, putting on dunce caps, beating people with 
sticks, putting them in bags.” 

Luo as Party secretary was “in full charge” of rectification, in which all 
Party members were required to participate, except for those who had been 
rectified in their previous work-unit just before coming to SZU. The process 
consisted of several phases that began in February and lasted through 
August. Some cadres were sent to the municipal Party for further training. 
Ten weeks were allowed for the study of Party documents, four weeks for 
criticism and self-criticism, four weeks for discussion on further reform and 
how Party work fit in with the commodity economy, and four weeks for 
member re-registration. The last month was devoted to developing further 
measures for SZU Party reform. Save for one member who was deemed to 
have a bad record, all Party members were re-registered after being success- 
fully evaluated. 


Investigation by the Democratic Parties Association 


The workings of the Communist Party at SZU were reviewed as part of an 
investigation by the Democratic Parties Association (zhongguo minzhu 
tongmeng zhongyang weiyuanhui), an organization representing China’s 
officially approved non-CCP political parties, known as the democratic par- 
ties. These parties had their own organizations and were independent from 
the CCP, but they pledged support to the CCP’s authority.” They were 
permitted to function as monitoring organizations, not like the loyal opposi- 
tion, a term that describes the confrontational politics that characterize many 
Western democracies. The Democratic Parties Association sent a team in 
October 1987 to inspect SZU, after which it submitted an investigation re- 
port to Premier Li Peng. 
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The report commented favorably on “improved Party _leader- 
ship...reformed moral/political education. It noted the efficiency (“only one 
Party office’) and effectiveness of the Party organization. It mentioned the 
steady increase in applications for Party membership: 50 in 1984, 103 in 
1985, 159 in 1986, 218 in 1987’s first half, and 290 applications pending at 
the time of the report. Finally, it commented: “Some old intellectuals who 
had applied to join the CCP in other places for two or three years and had 
not received approval have joined the SZU CCP; they are greatly motivated.” 

The inclusion of SZU students in the national chaos (Juan) of December 
1986 had prompted Beijing conservatives to raise concerns and cast doubt on 
the future of SZU’s reform path. There was no reported evidence that the 
SZU leadership specifically requested the democratic parties’ inspection, and 
it is not publicly known if any of the university’s dozen non-CCP Party 
members invited the inspectors. As a matter of protocol, however, such a 
visit would have been arranged, if not initiated, by members of a grass-roots 
democratic party at SZU; the inspection team would probably not have ar- 
rived either unannounced or uninvited. In any case, the inspection was 
probably motivated by the fears among SZU staff that reforms had been 
jeopardized by student actions of the previous December. 

Evaluations in a variety of social and political environments can be 
greatly influenced by the beliefs of the evaluators. A cynic might argue that 
some evaluation reports, whether in China or elsewhere, could as well be 
written before the evaluation ever started. Regardless, the inspection team 
from the Democratic Parties Association liked what they saw. Although 
their report addressed the concerns reported by some teachers that students 
were not well-disciplined, it praised innovations such as the part-time job 
programs.” The report was sent to Premier Li with an accompanying letter 
handwritten by Fei Xiaotong, honorary head of the Association, an interna- 
tionally well-respected scholar.” In a comment scribbled in the letters’ mar- 
gin, Li Peng wrote that “some measures of SZU can be recommended to in- 
land universities” and noted he would pass it on to SEdC deputy head He 
Dongchang for further study.”° The report, therefore, had the result desired 
by SZU’s reformers—to discourage, if not silence, the university’s conser- 
vative critics. 


Party growth and reputation 


By the late 1980s, Party membership at SZU was on the rise. The school 
community’s attitude toward the CCP had changed “from derision to re- 
spect.””’ In the Law Department, a unit in Chinese universities that tradi- 
tionally has trained students for political work, 26 students had joined the 
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CCP and 30 more were applying in 1987.%* The Law Department, which 
was designated an “excellent Party branch” by the SZU Party Committee, 
had seen a dramatic change in students’ attitude regarding the Party. Stu- 
dents from the first class in 1983 had laughed when the department head 
suggested they join the Party. Four years later, 17 of the 38 seniors had 
joined up.” When SZU was first established, it had 40 CCP members. By 
1987, it had registered 690, including 135 benke undergraduates; SZU had 
established 48 Party branches. 

In the first five years of the university, a positive reputation had become 
established for the Party. The lack of confinement, in terms of regulated 
Party study and meetings, was especially appealing. The following were the 
opinions of the Party secretary of the Public Media Department:*” 


[SZU has] flexibility in Party study. In China after Party campaigns, each 
person must study documents for 120 hours. But at SZU, Party members 
study in their spare time. Documents are placed in reading rooms. When ar- 
ticles are read, you make notes and then sign your name in a book. As a re- 
sult, people study over 120 hours. In April 1986, SZU had its first Party rep- 
resentative conference to select a new Party committee, held on a weekend. 
Usually such conferences have to be 2-3 days long, but the SZU_ conference 
was only | hour 23 minutes, and everything was done during this time. There 
was good preparation for the conference. This conference was criticized by 
some for not being serious enough. Municipality leadership praised this 
practice. Party members at SZU think short meetings are better. 


The author illustrated how the Party’s reputation has improved by citing the 
example of Teacher Ma, who! 


...1S not a Party member. During the Cultural Revolution, he was criticized 
for being interested in planting and gardening because “hobbies kill your am- 
bition.” Recently, he was invited by the SZU CCP to give a lecture on gar- 
dening. He published an article saying ‘until now I didn’t know that the Party 
was so amiable. Party members also love flowers and beauty. Party members 
are also human beings.’ 


1986 demonstrations 


In late 1986 student demonstrations occurred in various Chinese cities, as 
noted in Chapter Three. Those nationwide disturbances had prompted con- 
servatives in the education establishment, such as SEdC deputy head He 
Dongchang, to suggest that educational reforms in China had gotten out-of- 
hand. The participation of SZU students in protests concurrent with other 
students’ demonstrations had cast doubt on the wisdom of SZU reforms. In 
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response, SZU took several “counter-measures.”*” Since only one-third of 
the academic departments had student Party branches, SZU began setting up 
branches for benke students in each department. It organized students to 
study regulations and legal documents of the National People’s Congress. In 
April 1987, freshmen who had been admitted the previous September were 
sent to Humen (Tiger Gate) Military Base in rural Dongguang outside of the 
SEZ for military training and patriotism education. In the summer they were 
to be sent to Longhua (China dragon) base in Baoan County for a refresher 
course. 

Beginning in May 1987, the university conducted a courtesy and moral- 
ity education campaign, which included a course (liyike or course on rites) 
and a system whereby points were deducted for discourteous behavior.” 
Management over student publications was enhanced. Special attention was 
to be paid to students around the politically sensitive dates of 5 April and 4 
May. Implicit in SZU’s initiatives was its admission that the university was 
at least partly responsible for the students’ undisciplined behavior, as mani- 
fested in the Juan of the previous December. 


Moral-political education 


The Democratic Parties Association was not alone in its support for Luo’s 
unusual approach to moral-political education, which in other Chinese uni- 
versities was handled by a special crew of political tutors (zhuanzhi zhengzhi 
fudaoyuan). In contrast, tutors at SZU, who numbered 171 in 1987, were 
not political tutors but rather academic tutors who were responsible for their 
students’ general well-being. Luo characterized this type of moral education 
as the “seed casting variety, not the preaching type.” The decision not to 
employ the traditional tutor system was based on Luo’s belief that** 


Moral education in China is in a state of muck. The students hate it. They 
have complained to me that the CCP just tells lies and empty words and re- 
stricts them in every aspect. Many cadres who deal with moral education are 
also worried. Traditional methods have not worked. If you don’t teach moral 
education in the traditional way, you will be questioned by others. What is the 
way out? According to Zhao Ziyang at the Thirteenth Party Congress, we 
should not use political campaigns and should construct systems. 


According to the CCP’s 1986 ideological and cultural guidelines and the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan, all Chinese students were expected to have ideals, 
culture, virtue and discipline—the so-called Four Haves (si you).*° Consis- 
tent with these principles, the system of ideological education that Luo con- 
structed aimed to develop students’ Three Selves within a socialist environ- 
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ment that contained competition and payment according to labor. SZU’s 
work-study contrasted with what Luo referred to as the “traditional way 
[which] required students to do social investigation (shehui diaocha) only in 
vacations and then go back to the ivory pagoda and prepare a report.” SZU 
also had vacation-time social investigation. As a requirement for graduation 
students had to spend 4-6 weeks in a work-unit, one in Shenzhen and the 
other inland. The university provided subsidies for food, travel and accom- 
modation; students were encouraged to make their own arrangements, in 
contrast with the “old style of teachers’ being in charge of everything.” *° 
Political theory courses were also reformed. The department that han- 
dled them—called the Marxist and Leninist Theory Research Office after the 
similarly named unit in other universities—was renamed the Social Sciences 
Foundations Department. The traditional courses on political economy, 
Party/revolutionary history, and Marxism were converted into three broad 
course groups covering 18 courses in all. Students were permitted to choose 
teachers. If dissatisfied, they were instructed to complain to the university, 
which would tell these teachers to improve their teaching. If they could not 
do so within a reasonable time, they would be forced to stop teaching the 
course altogether. In the 1988 spring term, a course on Party Construction 
proved more popular than expected, with 243 rather than the anticipated 80 
students enrolling. Luo attributed the rise in Party applications (more then 
than in the previous seven semesters) to this course’s popularity. Also in 
1987, over one hundred students joined a Party knowledge study group. 
Luo’s approach of making moral education practical was not without 
precedent in China. But the various forms of labor education that had ap- 
peared over the history of the People’s Republic were quite different from the 
SZU strategy. SZU’s programs were publicized in several articles in na- 
tional publications. An essay that had originally appeared in the university’s 
academic journal was reprinted in the national compilation series of People’s 
University. The article stressed that “the main purpose of students’ political 
work is to create an environment conducive to students’ self-improvement.””” 
Another article by two journalists appeared in Guangming Ribao, China’s 
newspaper for intellectuals, and was reprinted in a local newspaper. Ex- 
plaining that both students and teachers were opposed to traditional teaching 
methods for ideological education, the authors described the diffuse methods 
used at SZU to manage students. The article positively reported on SZU’s 
approach and was also included in People’s University reprint series. * 
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Party and administration unification 


The 1987 report by the Democratic Parties Association seemed to arrest the 
fears of Beijing authorities, and SZU was free to continue its unique govern- 
ance system. Even before the report, Luo Zhengqi had criticized the 
“primitive and unsound presidential responsibility system” that existed at 
inland universities.” Theirs was an illogical system, according to Luo, be- 
cause the Party and administration were necessarily split. At SZU, in con- 
trast, the Party and administration were unified. The Party supervised; it 
guaranteed that university reform was correctly undertaken. The burden of 
responsibility went to Party individuals, not to the organization, per se. 
“Party members in their own positions publicized the Party’s guidelines, 
policies and directions. They suggested to administration leaders how to 
make SZU practice conform with Party guidelines. This guarantee was em- 
bodied in political, moral and organizational aspects, but not in academics.” 
That task was left up to the Professors Committee. Limiting the CCP’s in- 
volvement to “Party matters” effectively removed it as an organization from 
academic affairs. 

The unification of Party and administration at SZU was enhanced by the 
fact that one individual—Luo Zhengqi—simultaneously held the positions of 
president and Party secretary. Luo formally assumed the university presi- 
dency on 17 March 1986; up to that time he had overseen the school’s man- 
agement from his dual position as first vice-president and Party secretary. 
Holding concurrently the top leadership positions in an organization— 
whether work-unit, university, or government—was rare, but not unique, in 
post-Mao China. Liang Xiang, who was appointed Shenzhen mayor and 
Party secretary in 1981, held both positions until his forced retirement in 
mid-1986. Other university presidents had also been Party secretaries during 
the 1980s. From time to time, however, Luo felt the need to justify the unifi- 
cation of power. He dealt with the issue rhetorically: 


Since the Party and administration are separated, why should the president 
also be the Party secretary? We believe that in higher education, the Party 
secretary should be part-time, conforming to the spirit of the Thirteenth Party 
Congress which says there should not be full-time Party cadres at the grass- 
roots level. If there are full-time Party cadres, they should not be part of the 
fixed administrative staffing and should not get a salary from administrative 
funds. He should get his salary from Party funds. In war time there are no 
political cadres who do not fight. This does not mean that the Party secretary 
must be the president, but it happens to be that way now because it was se- 
lected that way. This has received the endorsement of the Party Committees 
at both the municipal and provincial level. 
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Not everyone at SZU favored the Party reforms. Luo admitted that “some 
colleagues believe that the Party’s leadership can be enhanced only by in- 
creasing full-time cadres and organizations.” He met this criticism head-on. 
He defended his decision not to set up Party sub-offices, contending that 
“repetitious organizational structure between Party and administration in a 
university is one of the principle reasons for inefficiency and bloated staff- 
ing.” Party and Communist Youth League meetings were scheduled outside 
of the work week, usually on Saturday afternoons. Opposition to Luo’s re- 
forms faded. When Luo assumed the presidency, the men who had served as 
his fellow vice-presidents left office; he became free to run the university 
without further internal dissent.*! Luo summarized the result of reforms as 
follows: “Our practice has gained strong support by people both in and out- 
side the Party. The Party’s image has been improved. Its reputation is en- 
hanced. The Party leadership over the school is strengthened and deepened.” 

For the following year the Party at SZU functioned in a steady state, and 
the Party received no substantive mention in 1988 published documents. The 
audio-visual center produced a video on Party construction entitled “The 
Never Ending Search.” Guangdong’s Lieutenant Governor Wang Ping- 
shan, Luo’s patron in the province, complemented SZU in an article for 
splitting the Party from school administration.” 


Party construction after Tiananmen 


On 22 July 1989, as discussed in Chapter Three, Luo Zhengqi was dismissed 
as SZU president and Party secretary. His removal came in the aftermath of 
the nationwide student demonstrations that culminated with military action in 
and around Tiananmen Square the previous month. Guangdong authorities 
appointed Wu Zewei as Party secretary and Wei Youhai as president. The 
Wei-Wu administration terminated, suspended or reversed virtually all of 
Luo Zhengqi’s reforms—collegiate, academic or political. It deconstructed 
Luo’s mechanisms of management over teachers and students in order to im- 
prove discipline and overall administration (xiao feng), study atmosphere 
(xiao feng), and teaching atmosphere (jiao feng). In practice, Wei-Wu ad- 
hered to the Maoist adage: 


Whatever our enemies oppose, we embrace; everything our enemies embrace, 
we oppose. 


Opposing Luo Zhengqi 


Luo was vilified as school enemy number one, an anti-Christ to SZU com- 
munism. The new leaders made their arguments in the media, reviling the 
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Three -izations for having lightened the Party’s leadership over SZU educa- 
tion.” Another attack on Luo came from his former colleague at Qinghua, 
He Dongchang. As deputy head of the SEdC, the conservative ideologue had 
been forced to accept Premier Li Peng’s endorsement of the Democratic Par- 
ties Association’s 1987 favorable report on SZU. With Luo in disgrace, He 
Dongchang was now free to reveal the deep-seeded animosities he held. He 
reflected on how badly Luo had treated him on his visit to SZU in early 
1989."° 


He lectured to me for half a day, but when I left he did not even ask for my 
opinions. They were just opinions. One can choose to accept or reject. But 
he did not even ask for them. 


When he revisited SZU in April 1991, He Dongchang took revenge against 
Luo in an ad hominem attack before mid-level cadres in which he referred to 
the former president only in the third person or as “this person.” 


When talking about self-examination, I should be the first to do self- 
examination, because this person was recommended to SZU through the 
SEdC although not personally by me. But at least I approved. He and I 
graduated from the same school; therefore it is partially my responsibility for 
having made the improper recommendation that brought trouble to SZU. 
Although now no one is accusing me of the responsibility, I should still men- 
tion it. Since we started this topic, we have to say something about this per- 
son. 


In his hour-long speech, He Dongchang took the opportunity to settle old 
scores: 


Strictly speaking, this person knew little about teaching and academic re- 
search. Before the Cultural Revolution, he was in the architecture depart- 
ment, a Youth League cadre of that department. Youth league cadres are 
generally active, but also they do not know where the basic needs of life'*”! 
come from. During the Cultural Revolution, he joined a certain clique, but 
the problem was a small mistake. After the Cultural Revolution, he continued 
Party work and studied in the Party school. So he does not know much about 
educational administration and does not know how to run a school. In hind- 
sight, we know that he doesn’t know about socialism or capitalism, either. 
Although he didn’t know much, he wasn’t humble... 


He Dongchang rounded out his attack on Luo on ideological grounds, argu- 
ing his case for full-time Party work and, in passing, suggesting his own 
sense of inferiority. 


Knowing about political/moral education is very important, but he did not 
know about this either. This guy always talked about part-time-ization, part- 
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time Party work and mentioned that the underground Party members (before 
1949) always worked part-time for the Party. This is not true. First, he 
graduated in 1957 and never had the experience of working as an under- 
ground Party member. I did not work as a Party member for long, but at least 
I have experience. It was difficult to work part-time as an underground Party 
member but there was no choice. We had to earn a living. Frankly speaking, 
I did not graduate from Qinghua University. I failed the physical education 
course. Why did I fail it? There was a rule in Qinghua: if you were absent 
from several classes, regardless of how high you could jump in the test, you 
were doomed to fail the course. I missed several classes because working as 
an underground Party member I was so tired, I overslept several mornings. 
Isn’t working for the Party and working elsewhere contradictory? Actually, 
many underground Party members were so tired they vomited blood and died. 
He knew nothing about all this; yet he talked noisily. As soon as he gave his 
opinion at SZU about part-time work, I gave my different opinion in Beijing. 
According to my memory, when I was an underground Party member, at least 
20 or 30 comrades got sick or died due to the hard work. It was a busy time. 
The Korean war, suppression of anti-revolutionaries, etc. Since he did not 
understand the reality and at the same time was not humble, it’s inevitable 
that he would go too far. I am not talking behind his back. Even if he were 
here, I would say this also. 


With conservative educators in their corner, the university’s new lingdao 
undid many of the reforms instituted during the school’s first six years. The 
arrival of the new leaders caused the dissipation of any support teachers and 
staff had given Luo’s reforms. Some of Luo’s supporters, such as the dep- 
uty Party secretary and vice-presidents, immediately reassessed their views 
via biaotai (taking a stand openly) and suddenly became his chief critics. 
Other supporters left the university altogether, many to go abroad. The 
rank-and-file teachers who stayed at SZU either backed the new administra- 
tion or kept a low profile, fearing that criticism of the new policies would 
jeopardize their careers. 

Even four years after Luo’s dismissal, Party secretary Wu still blamed 
his predecessor for the university’s problems: 


Instead of teaching the si you rencai [Four Haves talent], the major leader of 
SZU in 1986 advocated the san hua [Three i-zations]. In terms of ideological 
and political work, the major leader advocated ‘we don’t deal with ideological 
things’... The poison of lightening the ideological/political work still remains. 


Wu’s quotation from Luo was in all probability fabricated. In any case, it 
misrepresented Luo’s stated political philosophy. Wu’s construction of 
Luo’s beliefs suggested that Wu himself misunderstood the difference be- 
tween means and goals. Luo’s stated goal for SZU was to produce capable 
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rencai for the modernization of China. This required, in Luo’s opinion, 
sound political/ideological education. The means he chose to reach the goals, 
however, were not through traditional meetings, documents, Party structure 
or political tutors. Both Wu and Luo shared a strong belief in Chinese so- 
cialism and the value of the CCP. They differed absolutely on means. Either 
Wu failed to understand their differences or he chose to misrepresent Luo’s 
ideology as part of a blame-the-past strategy for explaining SZU’s problems 
that were occurring during his own watch. 


Opposing Luo’s associates 


Shortly after Wei-Wu’s arrival it became clear to SZU staff that anyone per- 
ceived as a “friend” of Luo would not face a bright future on campus. That 
perception influenced many of Luo’s supporters to change their allegiance to 
the new management team. Wei-Wu revoked chu-level appointments that 
Luo had made in the first six months of 1989, going so far as to bring back 
out of administrative retirement department heads who had stepped down to 
make way for their appointed successors. These lame-ducks were told to 
take back their former jobs while Wei-Wu vetted Luo’s appointments, a 
process that took six months. As a result decision-making in several de- 
partments came to a virtual halt. 

Luo’s half dozen closest associates and advisors stood firmly in support 
of the ousted president’s policies and refused to biaotai to the new leader- 
ship, as had the two vice-presidents who were allowed to retain their jobs. 
Consequently, each of these officials loyal to Luo, within days of Wei-Wu’s 
assuming control, were removed from their positions. Each was forced into 
a state of limbo, not formally fired, but not reassigned either to administra- 
tive or teaching positions. In several cases their salaries were suspended, to 
be returned only when they filed a formal complaint with the municipal Per- 
sonnel Bureau. 

One of Luo’s “friends” whom Wei-Wu found especially difficult to deal 
with was Li Ruisheng, an artist who had built a popular art gallery and res- 
taurant known on campus as the Ghost House.” Professor Li had arrived at 
SZU in 1984 when the university moved to its new campus. He contracted 
with the university to build his gallery/restaurant, with SZU providing the 
land and Li contributing everything else. His contract with SZU provided 
that 3% of income generated would go into the President’s Fund to be used 
as rewards for outstanding students. Li’s project was approved by the uni- 
versity in a document dated 19 November 1988. Attached to the chopped 
document was a “red-lined” drawing (the color red denotes survey lines in 
China) that established the borders of the project, which was located at the 
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edge of the student dormitories, near the future site of the Sports Center. On 
the basis of these documents, Li obtained a business license, borrowed funds 
and built what was to be known formally as SZU’s Chinese Folk Art Center. 
This cluster of buildings, which Li designed and built himself, without any 
engineer or working drawings, has received international attention as an ex- 
ample of “architecture without architects.”°° 

In 1989 the Wei administration revoked Li’s license, stating that the 
revocation was part of the leader’s policy of strengthening control over com- 
panies run on campus. In March 1990, the university, in a partial about- 
face, restored Li’s business license on condition he agree not to operate a 
restaurant. Li then signed an agreement with the SZU Culture and Technol- 
ogy Service Co., a campus-run enterprise, permitting him to operate the 
company. In the following months, the university promulgated a new policy 
that permitted campus businesses to use, for three years, buildings that work- 
units themselves build. Acting on this new policy, Li obtained a license to 
build and operate a restaurant. After the restaurant was built, but before it 
opened for business, the university refused to allow Li to open it, cutting off 
power and water. With a personal investment of over ¥1 million in the Ghost 
House, Li decided to take SZU to court. 

The Shenzhen Mid-level People’s Court ruled in favor of Li in 1991. 
SZU appealed the civil judgment, and in 1992 the Guangdong Higher Court 
reaffirmed the lower court’s opinion. It ruled that the contract was lawful 
and binding, but noted that company should have been established as a pri- 
vate enterprise, not a university-supported one. The university was ordered 
to permit Li to operate the gallery and restaurant. 

With the retirement of Wei and Wu, the harsh policies towards Luo and 
his friends, such as Li Ruisheng, were revoked. During his first days in of- 
fice as SZU president, for example, Cai Delin reversed the Wei-Wu policy 
on the Ghost House and instructed the university’s Enterprise Management 
Department to apply for a new business license for Li’s Folk Art Develop- 
ment Company, including a restaurant. The university also agreed to provide 
an unspecified amount of funds for remodeling.”’ Thus, five years after 
Tiananmen Luo and his former associates began to be treated according to 
the university rules and regulations and subjected less often to Party direc- 
tives which were not subject to administrative review. Their salaries were 
returned, and they became eligible for welfare entitlements such as subsidies 
for housing. 
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Restoring tradition 


Development of a new SZU CCP more along traditional lines became the 
manifest destiny of the new leadership. It advocated three basic changes: 
changing the Party’s role from lightened to reinforced, changing its status 
from being an appendix to becoming nuclear, and changing the overall direc- 
tion of running the university from being derailed to being on-track.” Spe- 
cifically, the new leaders were upset that the Party organization they inher- 
ited was “incomplete” and that “under the previous major leader” Party ac- 
tivities included only paying Party fees and organizing some outings. Party 
membership management was “chaotic,” with many non-Party members 
holding jobs that should have belonged to Party members. Many Party 
members, it argued, lacked strong concepts concerning Marxism. “Some 
even betrayed the Party and State for the sake of money. Some steal money 
and go abroad or hide away in China.” It was also concerned about the 
staffs loose discipline and loose political direction in the social disorder sur- 
rounding 4 June. 

Party re-construction took place in three stages, lasting two years (or 
three times longer than the 1985 rectification). August - December 1989 
was a period for “unification of thoughts” and post-Tiananmen self- 
examination. Before the start of classes in autumn 1989, Wei-Wu oversaw 
two weeks of obligatory political study for all students, staff and teachers, as 
mandated by provincial authorities. This was the first organized, non- 
coursework political study SZU students had ever experienced, although 
most teachers and staff had received similar re-education in previous em- 
ployment or during the Cultural Revolution. The year 1990 was a time to 
resurrect a foundation, setting up Party organizations, writing regulations, 
and organizing the Party’s administrative staff. From September to Novem- 
ber 1990, the qualifications of all 386 Party member were reviewed one-by- 
one. The third stage, lasting throughout 1991, aimed to improve SZU Party 
quality. Over this period, Party leaders advocated the Seven Stick To’s (of 
which only six were defined): 


Stick to: (1) clear cut responsibilities of Party committee and principals; (2) 
democratic centralism, in which the minority follows majority, and oppose the 
‘one speech hall’ (yi yuan tang) [in which everyone must listen to one leader 
speaking] and ‘paternalism’ (jia zhang zhi, or family head system); (3) demo- 
cratic meeting system, once each semester for self-examination, in which 
Shenzhen municipal departments attend; (4) study of theory; (5) working with 
the masses closely; (6) anti-corruption construction. 
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Wei-Wu were pleased with the overall results of rectification. The new CCP 
leadership acknowledged in 1991: “Two years ago, few attended Party 
meetings. Now, in Party meetings, attendance is guaranteed.” By 1991 de- 
partmental Party branches featured regular activities, and “education for so- 
cialism’” had become a university slogan. In the three years following 
Tiananmen, 2,000 students took part in social investigations “to experience 
the advantages and priorities of socialism.” Students were educated about 
the situation in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Also, 388 Party mem- 
bers took a unified test on Party knowledge, with an average score of 93.3%. 
A “democratic” evaluation of Party members in May-June 1991 was at- 
tended by 429 members, all but one of whom passed. In addition, Party cad- 
res were subject to a combination of discipline monitoring and monitoring by 
the public. “Bad cadres’”—those who ruined the reputation of the Party by 
using power and manipulating the bureaucracy for personal gain—were to be 
punished. On the afternoon of the twentieth of each month, the Party leaders 
received visits from the public and were encouraged to report against corrupt 
cadres. In addition, the Party had assumed more direct control over the 
Work Union and Youth League. 


Leadership and structure 


A new seven-person Party Committee included the Party secretary, president, 
two vice-presidents and three other leaders. The Party was given the highest 
authority in all aspects of university management. Even the ordering of 
chapters in SZU’s annual reports was reshuffled so that the CCP sections 
appeared before those about the president, administration, teachers or stu- 
dents. Several dozen regulations were promulgated on Party branch work, 
moral/political education, cadreship, and political tutoring.’ The CCP drew 
a clear hierarchy of authority in Party management.” 


The SZU Party committee will instruct the branches, and the branches will in- 
struct the sub-branches and the sub-branches will instruct Party members. 
From the upper to the lower level, from one level to the next, we must totally 
change the past situation of weak Party leadership at SZU, correct the mis- 
takes of neglecting Party construction, strengthen overall Party organizational 
development, improve people’s perceptions of the Party, and increase the 
Party’s importance in SZU’s work style, discipline and systems. 


In its first year in office the Wei-Wu team set up six offices under the Party 
Committee: the committee office itself, as well as departments for organiza- 
tion, propaganda, tongzhanbu, student affairs, and security.” In subsequent 
years each of these offices would become a power center in its own right, but 
upon establishment they were just names on paper. By the end of 1990, 20 
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Party general branches (dang zong zhi) had been set up, including 14 in aca- 
demic departments. It took several years before they were fully staffed; at 
first the leaders held dual positions as staff were seconded from other sub- 
units. In addition, 19 general branch committees (zong zhi wei yuan hui) 
were functioning, as well as 53 sub-branches (43 for teachers and staff, and 
10 for students). °° The Party’s administrative staff was divided into three 
teams: (1) Party affairs cadre team that consisted of 17 full-time and 27 
part-time staff, many of whom were picked from the academic ranks;”’ (2) 
political tutors team that included over 23 full-time staff, many of whom 
were university graduates from SZU and elsewhere; and (3) a collection of 
over 100 part-time tutors—teachers who were Party members. 


Division of labor 


Generally, management structure within Chinese universities uses an impor- 
tant 1985 Decision by the CCP for its guideline.’ As the major policy 
statement on educational reform in the post-Mao era, the 1985 Decision put 
into formal effect guidelines that had circulated several years prior to the 
release of the document. The Decision articulated that “the principal or 
president assumes full responsibility,’ but as Jordan Pollack notes, the 
change was mostly cosmetic and symbolic since presidents were themselves 
Party members in good standing.” Nevertheless, the Decision instructed 
Party organizations to focus on certain tasks, none of which were primarily 
managerial nature. The CCP was to: 


° concentrate on strengthening Party building and improving ideologi- 
cal and political work; 


e unite the teachers and students; 


e strongly support the principals or presidents in the execution of their 
functions and powers; 


e guarantee and supervise the implementation of the Party’s various 
principles and policies and the fulfillment of the state’s educational 
plans; 

e persist in educating the teachers and students in Marxism; 

° inspire them with the resolve to forge ahead courageously and con- 


tribute to the prosperity of [the] motherland; and, 


e guarantee that students develop morally, intellectually, and physi- 
cally, so as to help make the schools truly sturdy bulwarks against the 
corrosive influence of capitalist and other decadent ideas, and firm 
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bases for the building of a socialist civilization of a high cultural 
level. 


SZU’s political system, set-up before formal release of the 1985 Decision, 
authorized the president to take full administrative responsibility—at least, 
that was Luo’s interpretation. After 1989, however, a more ambiguous con- 
cept was introduced: presidential responsibility under Party leadership. Pre- 
cisely because of its vagueness, the resulting dual-track administrative 
structure—administration and Party—had to be worked out and negotiated 
by participants. After several years in development, regulations on the sepa- 
ration of power were published in 1991.°' The 1991 regulations gave the 
SZU CCP a broad mandate, empowering it to make decisions on: 


Guidelines for school development, reform, teaching, research, and admini- 
stration; long term development planning, financial budgets and big projects, 
important reform measures, changes of staffing, curriculum adjustment, in- 
come and distribution of school funds. 


The Party was made responsible for the ideological education of Party mem- 
bers and their management and monitoring, including anti-corruption work. 
The SZU Party Committee supervised the work of all cadres vice-chu level 
and above. The Organization Department of the Party oversaw lower-level 
cadres and the Personnel Department managed administrative staff at lower 
ranks. Chu and vice-chu level staff came under the charge of both the Or- 
ganization Department and the Personnel Department, regardless of whether 
they were Party members. In effect, the regulations put the SZU CCP in 
charge of cadres with associate senior qualifications (e.g., associate profes- 
sors) and above, and the Personnel Department oversaw lower-level staff. 
The Party’s role was all-encompassing. It was authorized to: 


discuss and make decisions on the matters reviewed by the university’s com- 
mittees on academics, degrees, qualifications and general school affairs. It 
was responsible for the general principles of qualification review and teacher 
team development, as well as important issues on auditing and security. It 
oversaw the implementation or termination of regulations. Finally, it was to 
listen to the president’s reports on recruitment and graduates’ job getting. It 
was to make decisions on important foreign affairs issues, the annual work 
plan, expenses over ¥100,000, the establishment or cancellation of adminis- 
trative organizations above chu-level and other important issues proposed by 
the president. 


The 1991 regulations also specified the functions of the president, noting 
throughout how he was to relate to the CCP (here italicized): 
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The president is the legal person appointed by the government and reports to 
Party Committee. [Duties]: implement the Party’s guidelines and policies, 
stick to the socialist orientation, and guarantee the school’s nature of social- 
ism. Work out the long-term development plan, annual work plan, and se- 
mester work plan and report to Party Committee for approval. Strengthen 
ideological and political work; work out reform plans for teaching, academic 
research and campus service management, and report to Party Committee. 
Make arrangements for teaching, library management, equipment acquisition, 
family planning, sports, hygiene, landscaping, production, basic construction, 
etc. Work out regulations, make administration scientific and standardized. 
Select and train academic leaders. Strengthen teaching staff and management 
over them; develop measures for further training. Carefully plan the financial 
budget; work out budget for funds given by upper level and school funds and 
report to Party Committee. Periodically, report to staff representatives con- 
ference. Work out plans for changing staff as well as curriculum and report 
to Party Committee. Work out plans for qualification review according to 
general principles set by Party Committee. Manage academic committee, de- 
grees committee, qualification review committee, school affairs committee. 
Manage foreign affairs, send out students and teachers abroad, receive over- 
seas students and visiting scholars, and hold international conferences, ac- 
cording to Party Committee decisions. Manage auditing and security work 
and life of retired staff. Work out recruitment plan and students’ job-getting 
plan, and report to Party Committee. Publicize announcements; strengthen 
school atmosphere and discipline construction. Implement tasks given by 
Party Committee. Handle unexpected problems or emergencies in a timely 
fashion. 


Given that the president was also on the Party Committee, the regulations 
permitted for a unified school management, but quite the opposite was the 
case. In practice the dual-track system often caused delays in decision- 
making and led to factionalism. Turf disputes among the leadership over 
appointments resulted in compromises and an increase in staff hiring. Trade- 
offs worked like this: Wei’s recommended staff were to be hired only if the 
Wu faction could also make staff appointments, and vice-versa. In total, 
over one hundred new staff were hired in 1989-1991 for political duties. 


Rectification 


Rectification after Tiananmen required that all SZU CCP members re- 
register. (The rectification was referred to by the politically neutral term 
Party member re-registration [chongxin dengji] rather than rectification 
[zheng dun]).” This was in accordance with central government instructions 
that the qualifications of Party members in areas that experienced Juan be 
reviewed. Its purpose was comprehensive: 
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Re-registration is important for Party construction and enhancement of the 
Party’s leadership over school, and it is important for eliminating potential 
political danger, eliminating corrupted elements within the Party, getting rid 
of unqualified Party members, maintaining the purity and advancement of the 
Party, and fortifying the battle strength of Party. 


Overseeing the rectification were the Party secretary, president and a 
Shenzhen municipal representative. Party branches were installed in aca- 
demic departments, administrative and teaching support units, SZU-affiliated 
factories and enterprises. All Party members, regardless of whether working 
or studying, or whether fixed or borrowed staff, were required to belong to 
one Party branch and to take part in its activities. Attendance was to be re- 
corded. Members with absences were to be seriously criticized. Leaders of 
the Party branches were instructed to play more important roles, no “ma hu 
liao shi” [finishing something with a non-serious—ma ma hu hu-style atti- 
tude]. To encourage these efforts, the Audio/visual Center produced videos 
on the Party with titles like “Following the Footsteps of the Party” and “The 
Wind is Blowing, the Sail is High.” 

In their self reviews, staff were required to talk about the 4 June events 
and their own participation in them. They were required to identify the main 
causes of their own mistakes and address ways to prevent these from reoc- 
curring. By the end of the review, 381 of the 386 Party members were reaf- 
firmed. One was suspended, one refused to be registered, one member can- 
celed, and two were expelled. Only a handful of staff were demoted or reas- 
signed to less powerful positions. Staff who had not been closely associated 
with Luo were promoted to the new political posts; others, including the two 
vice-presidents who had served under Luo, were allowed to retain their posi- 
tions once they had agreed to renounce his policies. 

The Party was determined to “open up a new situation for Party work at 
SZU.”® It was concerned that “some students, as well as teachers and cad- 
res, do not well understand the advantages of socialism or the harms of 
capitalism’s excessive freedom [freedom-ization].” “Loose moral and politi- 
cal education” under the Luo administration was a major cause of SZU’s 
problems: 


Teachers have put insufficient emphasis on teaching, are very undisciplined, 
and even violate laws or regulations. Students are freedomized [ziyou zhuyi] 
or hooliganized [Jiumang xigi, hooligan habit]; there are fights, corruption, 
co-habitation, damage of public properties, and cliques. Many students have a 
vague understanding of the Four Cardinal Principles,'*! democracy and the 
law, the Four Haves and Three Selves. 
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Political/moral education 


Under Luo’s tenure, students took political/moral education courses as re- 
quired by state guidelines; they were allowed to choose among a total of 18 
courses offered. Luo’s successors did not greatly change the courses them- 
selves, as they were required to adhere to the national syllabus. In 1994 stu- 
dents took five ideological courses, in the order they chose. Each 2-hour 
course was offered each semester, but given students’ tight schedules (25 
hours of classes a week), most students were forced to take these public 
courses together with their classmates. The five courses were titled: Chinese 
Revolutionary History, Marxism, Political Economics, Chinese Socialist 
Construction, and World Political Economics/International Relations. In 
addition, four required moral education courses covered Legal Education, 
Cultivation of Life, Current Affairs, and Professional Ethics. They were 
taken in order, one per year. Textbooks were given to the students, who 
were expected to attend several lectures by tutors and devote other time to 
self-study. 


Political tutors team 


In 1989 the new leaders established a political tutors team. One of its first 
jobs was to lead students on social investigation (shehui diaocha) during 
spring 1990.°’ All junior students went in class groups on one-week organ- 
ized excursions usually to rural districts around Shenzhen to “approach the 
masses and learn about the national situation and gain a better understanding 
of the Party’s guidelines.” There field trips were intended to “enhance ties 
between school and society...enhance [students’ and cadres’] ability to resist 
the wrong train of thoughts and capitalist freedom-ization and peaceful evo- 
lution.” Students were required to write a 2,500 character report and were 
permitted to select their topics from the following list: 


Over 10 years of reform/opening, what big social-economic changes have oc- 
curred in the place of investigation? How have people’s lives been greatly 
improved? What sort of important roles has the Party organization been 
playing in reform/opening implementation? How are Party members and cad- 
res serving as models in the reform/opening? What are examples of their 
selfless and upright contributions? What changes show the advantages of so- 
cialism? 


By regulation, students going on investigation were warned beforehand “to 
listen to teachers’ and cadres’ instructions, not to cause problems for the lo- 
cals, not to push while getting on and off vehicles, not to scatter rubbish, not 
to be late or leave early, and not to play chess or poker.” Informants attend- 
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ing these field trips reported to me about their “week-long vacation from 
classes,” in which “the girls went shopping and the boys played cards.” Of 
several dozen students interviewed, none reported a better understanding of 
the Party’s guidelines or an acquired aversion to capitalist freedom-ization. 
The largest gain was reported by one student; he had won ¥75 by the end of 
the week-long card-playing session. 

During the semester, Wednesday afternoons were set aside for political 
study and tutoring. Over 240 students in 1990 joined Party Constitution 
study groups. Party branches were instructed to give lectures on the con- 
struction of socialism with Chinese characteristics, in line with Deng Xiaop- 
ing’s philosophy. Staff, by departments, studied upper level documents with 
Party Committee members.” From September 1990 the university set up 
study groups and reestablished the Marxism and Leninism Research on 
Teaching office. Political tutors were instructed to make friends with the 
students and to visit their dorms frequently. The tutors accompanied stu- 
dents on field trips, tree planting excursions, and set up English corners and 
weekend evening parties.” In some cases the tutors served as homeroom 
teachers (ban zhuren) “to be seen as their friends rather than as someone sent 
by the school to supervise them,” in the words of one tutor. “Most students 
are young, inexperienced and lack strong abilities to take care of themselves. 
They are far from parents, relatives and friends so they need more help and 
care in terms of ideology, study and life. This is the role of the tutor.””’ The 
Chinese Department even reached out to parents and worked with them on 
their children’s political/ideological education.” The university attempted 
further to strengthen moral education by “enhancing the function of posters 
on noticeboards and radio announcements.” 

The Party wanted to recruit new members, but with stricter review for 
those wanting to enter. Applicants were required to be sponsored by two 
Party members and had to have sufficient social investigation experience. 
Probation lasted one year, with a review by the branch committee every three 
months.” All Party members were expected to attend the SZU Party school. 
As in Luo’s time, the Party school was not an actual institution with a fixed 
staff and curriculum per se. By 1990, it had acquired an office and physical 
presence, but it remained a set of instructional guidelines and specific plans, 
with classes given on an ad hoc basis. From September 1990, Party mem- 
bers of different branches took turns going to the Party school for organized 
study and discussion. The study theme was “sticking to the Four Cardinal 
Principles and anti-capitalist freedom-ization.” The training content included 
the basic principles of Marxist philosophy. The Party school gave lectures 
to Party members on current political topics. In 1992 four cadres were sent 
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Table 6.1: Party membership” 


Year Party members applications 
full probates total members 
total staff stu total staff stu total staff stu 
1983 46° 46 0 46 o* o* 
1984 1s 35515" 
1985 464° 52) = 48 100* 564. 35! 105! 
1986 535° 180 23 = 203’ 738 «5! 154° 
1987 690° 108° =6690)—)— 25'S 265"™ 
1990 410°" 108 417° 101° 518 
1991 473! 30° 473 
5/91-4/95 274° 600° 
‘91-94 414-2034 2444 
1994 601 1012 5888 1148 7028 
1995 19° 148" 


Sources in note 75. 


to towns and enterprises for training, and 78 were sent to villages for “rural 
village socialist education.” 

The years 1990-1991 saw the promulgation of several dozen regulations. 
The university’s Party branches were required to meet monthly on the first 
and third Wednesday afternoons. This fit into a specified university meeting 
schedule that included meetings for Party and administration leaders, Party 
and administration mid-level cadres, Party committee on democratic life, 
Party committee masses reception dates, Party committee leaders contacting 
grass roots, tutors’ Wednesday work, Party committee and democratic party 
meetings, and Party committee meetings with staff and students.’ The Party 
Committee also set up a central study group, meeting the fourth Monday af- 
ternoon monthly, which explored two topics in fall 1991: improving produc- 
tivity through the development of science and technology, and theory about 
socialism. 

The SZU CCP worried about ideological deficiency. Sixteen months 
after the Tiananmen events, the Party said it still needed to “unify people’s 
knowledge about the nature of anti-socialism in the 1989 riot.””° By October 
1990, SZU had in place a team of 32 full-time political cadres, 18 full-time 
political tutors, 11 part-time political work cadres and 105 part-time tutors. 
Originally, political tutoring under Wei-Wu was not supposed to require ad- 
ditional staff and was to be fully integrated into teaching affairs. Provisional 
regulations mandated that “all qualified teachers take turns as tutors, for a 
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term of 2-4 years. Tutoring can substitute for 30 hours of teaching over a 
year. The work performance of the tutor is put in the dangan and is a major 
consideration for promotion.”’’ But few teachers or staff wanted to be po- 
litical tutors, so the university had to hire new staff, mostly recent university 
graduates, to fill these positions. 

In Party construction, the Party committee saw the need to “enhance the 
revolutionary-ization of the leaders’ group (lingdao banzi).” The imple- 
menting units were the branch offices, which were instructed to Take the Ten 
Leads in:™ 


1. studying Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought. Each person should 
write an essay on an original Marx/Lenin/Mao work each semester, based 
on the bibliography given by propaganda department. The essay is 
handed into the branch which monitors. 

2. protecting democratic centralism, obey the leadership of the collective, 
and finish tasks set by collective; 

3. going deep into the grassroots level and have close contact with students, 
teachers and staff, practice open reception days for students staff, teacher 
and Party members; 

4. following state laws and regulations and school rules, never take advan- 
tage of the position of authority for personal interest; 

5. carrying out criticism and self-criticism. Meetings about democratic life 
should be normalized with visits from upper level leaders at least once a 
semester; 

6. maintaining unification of school and make friends with democratic party 
members, which will be checked by the tongzhanbu; 

7. being part-time tutors and moral teachers; 

8. caring about staff’s lives. Each person each semester should visit at least 
3-5 staff households to help solve their problems; 

9. attending compulsory collective labor. Branch Party secretary should re- 
cord attendance, Party committee office will check and publicize atten- 
dance on campus; 

10. having a good double organizational life [Party and academic]. 


Within a few years, the Party branch management responsibility system had 
replaced Luo Zhengqi’s modus operandi in which departments’ academic 
heads were held responsible for their work-units. Despite Wei-Wu’s inten- 
tions, rule by the collective actually resulted in the development of cliques 
and a high degree of factionalism within the university. The importance of 
the individual departments and their /ingdao abetted corrupt practices. The 
Wei-Wu administration’s decision-making process is best characterized as 
the CCP’s running the university. This was made possible because the 
president was also a leading member of the SZU CCP. Three years of fac- 
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tionalism took its toll on the university. In some departments, most notably 
the Foreign Language Department, staff from opposing factions were hardly 
civil to one another. By 1994, when both Wei and Wu had been retired by 
provincial and municipal authorities, the Party’s reputation had deteriorated. 
Membership for the years immediately after Tiananmen, in fact, declined as 
student members graduated and few students or staff applied for membership 
(see Table 6.1). Membership did not pick up until Cai Delin took on the 
dual role of president and Party secretary. 


Reintegrating the Party 


One of president Cai Delin’s major objectives was to reestablish the reputa- 
tion of the CCP at SZU. The Wei-Wu strategies had not generated mem- 
bers’ respect for their Party. Cadres were weary from continuing meetings 
and re-education endeavors. Thus, regulations in 1994 required meetings to 
be short and small-scale. The quality of documents was to be improved, 
their quantity limited.” Around 1 July, the anniversary of the founding of 
the CCP, monetary awards were given to “excellent” Party members and 
work-units.*” Cai stopped the vituperative attacks that had occurred against 
Luo Zhengqi and even opened up an informal dialogue with the former presi- 
dent to seek out his opinions on school affairs. Cai also needed to put an end 
to the incessant bickering that took place between Party and administration. 
He accomplished this task, at least at the highest level, by concurrently tak- 
ing the role of Party secretary and president.*' He instructed Party and ad- 
ministrative cadres to start working together more harmoniously. Leaders 
were changed in 22 sub-work-units. Discussions at Party meetings, which 
were to be held once or twice a month, were to be? 


...democratic but should follow the principle of majority rule. Once resolu- 
tion is reached, individual differences can be reserved but implementation 
should be complete and different practices are not allowed. Issues internally 
discussed in Party committee should not leak out. Violators will be held re- 
sponsible. 


Harmony within the university was partly made possible because the Party 
disengaged from some purely administrative and academic issues. The Party 
moved in this direction because another item was put on its agenda—an item 
of utmost importance that preoccupied members’ time: the recruiting new 
members. 
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Building the Party among students 


In 1993, for the first time, the university articulated a goal for student CCP 
membership, which it set at 4%. The next year the goal was raised to 5%, 
which was also the goal for 1995.*° At the same time, a longer range objec- 
tive was set for 1997—that 8% of all students should belong to the CCP by 
the year Hong Kong returned to China. How could these goals possibly be 
achieved? In 1991 and 1994, respectively, only 1% and 3.6% of students 
were Party members.** Indeed, the 1994 achievement fell slightly short of 
the 4% goal that had been set for 1993. Undaunted by this failure, higher 
goals were set for the future. The CCP under Cai Delin was determined to 
increase student Party membership dramatically by the November 1995 ac- 
creditation; all academic department Party branches, the Youth League, the 
propaganda office and the Party’s student affairs department were directed to 
fulfill this quota. 

Party construction among students was one of the prime objectives of the 
Student Affairs Office (SAO). As the office in charge of students’ compre- 
hensive evaluation (zonghe ceping), the document upon which scholarship 
awards were based, SAO sat in a good position to stress the importance of 
political participation. Party membership could translate into a higher score 
on the evaluation; if the score were high enough, the student would be eligi- 
ble for certain scholarships and awards. The SAO was also in charge of stu- 
dent management. To carry out its duties, it heavily relied upon departmen- 
tal political tutors, student Party members, student cadres and Youth League 
cadres. These individuals formed an “information network that reaches to 
each grade, each class and each dorm building to collect and pass relevant 
information expediently. Good deeds and students are praised and awarded; 
evil things are extinguished at their beginning.”*’ The more opportunistic 
students realized that entering the information network as the investigator, 
not the investigated, could prove advantageous. 

The Youth League participated in the CCP membership drive.*° Its small 
office, which consisted of only three permanent staff, oversaw the univer- 
sity’s 3,209 Youth League members (90% of the total) through its 119 
branches, one for every class. It helped set up CCP branches in each fresh- 
man class, helped organize Party Constitution study groups and partook of 
various ideological activities, including blood drives, Project Hope fund- 
raising events, and other Lei Feng-inspired volunteer activities. Youth 
League members were encouraged to seek Party membership, a logical step 
in political advancement. 

Many students began to realize the importance of Party membership, and 
they believed it would enhance job opportunities and develop social relation- 
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ships to draw upon in the future. Many had seen their parents advance their 
careers through belonging to the Party (The parents of half the students were 
Party members). Students were encouraged to attend discussion groups on 
the Party Constitution. In 1994 some 360 students attended these study 
groups, including three-quarters of students from the Public Administration 
Department. As a result, 600 students applied for Party membership from 
1993 to 1995. Between May 1991 and April 1995, 274 students joined. By 
the end of 1995, 6.8% of the students belonged to the Party, surpassing the 
objective by 36% (or 1.8 percentage points).*” This upward trend continued 
so that by 1997, 8.7% of students were CCP members.** 

By 1994 the CCP was well established within SZU. The previous year 
the university had set up its own Ideological/political Education Research 
Association, which was in charge of the Party school and student and staff 
study in these areas.*° By then 59 Party branches had been set up and 20 
general Party branches. In terms of SZU’s reform and development, “Every 
achievement was attributed to the leadership of the ccP.””” The university 
adopted new policies aimed at achieving democratic centralism or “collective 
leadership with individual responsibilities.””' 

Politics at SZU had become systematized by 1995. Moral education re- 
lied heavily on the use of upper-level models, such as Kong Fanseng, Jiao 
Yulu and Chen Guanyu (a local grandmother known in the political press as 
Shenzhen’s Lei Feng).”” China’s paramount model, Lei Feng, was resur- 
rected in 1990 as part of a national Learn from Lei Feng campaign. SZU in 
its internal journal reminded the campus community that Lei had advocated 
that one should “treat enemies as cold as it is in winter and we should treat 
our comrades as warmly as springtime.”** Implicitly, Lei Feng justified Wei- 
Wu’s cold treatment of Luo Zhengqi. The model served another purpose: to 
help SZU develop an atmosphere of volunteerism.” Twenty-seven years 
earlier, on 3 March, Mao Zedong had called on the nation to “learn from Lei 
Feng.” On that day’s anniversary in 1990, over 400 SZU students and 
teachers participated in volunteer activities. Some went to the Shenzhen rail- 
road station to help passengers with baggage, or to the Shenzhen Grand 
Theater to fix the public’s broken appliances. Others planted over 700 trees 
in a Yuanling residential area where city cadres lived. Law Department stu- 
dents dispensed curbside legal advice to passers-by in need. Many more stu- 
dents wanted to participate than the university had anticipated. School lead- 
ers had assigned each department a quota of student volunteers to fill, but 
there was a larger spirit of volunteerism than the university had anticipated. 
The department of International Finance and Trade, for example, found its 
initial quota of 100 students insufficient and applied for an additional 100. 
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Conclusions 


The role of the Communist Party at Shenzhen University is instructive not 
because the case provides a typical picture of Chinese danwei or even of 
Chinese universities, but rather because of its very uniqueness. In many as- 
pects SZU has been an experiment. It was the first university in China not to 
practice job allocation (fen pei). It was one of the first Mainland universities 
to employ the credit system on a wide-scale basis. Its handling of the CCP 
under Luo Zhengqi appears to be unique. 

Luo Zhengqi set up a political system that fully integrated the CCP into 
the running of the university, something consistent with Maoist philosophy. 
Luo did this by eliminating a separate structure for the Party. Chinese uni- 
versities (and other danwei) are characterized by a dual-track decision- 
making structure that resembles a railroad track or ladder. One rail is the 
administration; the other is the Party. At all levels, from the principals, to 
department leaders, and down to student organizations, both Party and non- 
Party entities exist. At any level dialogue occurs laterally, via the ladder’s 
rungs or the rail’s ties. When it works well, this dualism provides a system 
of checks and balances, or mutual monitoring. In a negative scenario, how- 
ever, it results in rivalry and factionalism. Luo Zhengqi avoided the dual- 
track system, choosing instead to employ a monorail, in which the Party and 
the university were one. As both president and Party secretary, Luo served 
as the system’s engineer/conductor. 

The events of June 1989 caught Luo without sufficient upper level po- 
litical support, and he was fired. The political system Luo had created was 
dependent on his leadership. Without him it could not continue without an 
upper level mandate. That mandate did not exist, and the provincial authori- 
ties chose to appoint interim leaders who would reestablish SZU according to 
traditional modes of political operation. The railroad structure was imposed, 
and the decision-making dualism produced a high level of factionalism dur- 
ing the Wei-Wu years. The next university administration, under Cai Delin, 
stopped the factionalism and achieved a railroad system in which the CCP 
was again fully integrated in school affairs. Negotiation occurred between 
the administrative head and Party branch secretary of each sub-danwei. At 
the different levels under Cai, decision-making became more collective, usu- 
ally involving two or three key people. 

The case of SZU shows that the university’s reform system was person- 
dependent. It illustrates the importance of the individual university lingdao. 
SZU’s system before 1989 was Luo Zhengqi’s system. Next, when the lead- 
ership became split, chaos resulted, as it did in the Wei-Wu administration. 
Cai Delin restored order to the system he inherited. He was able to do so 
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because he wore both the president’s and Party secretary’s hats. He put 
politics at SZU into a steady state. 

What does the SZU case report about political reform in China? Essen- 
tially, it says the obvious: that grass-roots reform is not easy. It reports the 
less obvious: that reform is leader-dependent. And it suggests that the estab- 
lishment of entirely new systems might be possible with strong leadership, 
but the likelihood of grass-roots reforms becoming permanent (i.e., outliving 
the leaders who created them) is slight. Reforms in China flow from the up- 
per level to the lower. When innovations appear at the grass-roots without 
an upper level mandate, they almost always are leader-dependent. As such, 
they depend on a guanxi network support. From about 1987 Luo Zhengqi 
lacked extensive guanxi, after his patrons had retired and his opponents—He 
Dongchang at the national level and Lin Zuji in Shenzhen—had become 
more powerful.” He had the general backing of teachers and staff while in 
office, but once a new administration arrived armed with an upper level 
mandate, Luo’s support dissipated. Deng Xiaoping’s reform and opening 
policy disprove the characterization of the Chinese political system as intol- 
erant of reform and innovation. It is more correct to say that the channels for 
innovation are from the upper level to the lower; political reforms that swim 
against the tide are unlikely to succeed. Shenzhen University serves as a 
case in point. 
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In the late 1980s cadres at the municipal level were at best luke-warm toward 
Luo, who was seen as a protégé of former mayor Liang Xiang. The Shenzhen 
city cadre in charge of education, Lin Zuji, was instrumental in Luo’s re- 
moval, according to informants. 


The campus of Shenzhen University: the library as center focal point, flanked by administration buildings (left), and 
classroom buildings. Student dormitories are to the far right. 


The post-Tiananmen leadership captured the ; =_= : . 
mascot pigeons that roosted atop the President Luo Zhengqi with Premier Zhao Ziyang, 


administration building and sold them fora who inspected the campus in November 1984 
reported ¥5 apiece. 


7. GOVERNANCE AND PARTICIPATION 


Who governed Shenzhen University? The simple answer is, of course, the lingdao, or 
leaders, a term which at the top strata included the president and Party secretary and 
their immediate subordinates, the vice-presidents and vice-Party secretary. The term 
subordinate, however, proves quite misleading. SZU presidents or Party secretaries 
did not initiate the appointments of their so-called subordinates. Underlings were 
generally inherited. Vice-presidents Ying Qirui and Zheng Tianlun were Luo holdo- 
vers and were far too well connected at the municipal or provincial levels to be ousted 
by Wei or Cai (both unsuccessfully attempted to have the vice-presidents replaced). 
Each vice-president lasted in his position for ten years until forced to retire upon 
reaching age 60. Party boss Wu inherited his deputy, Yu Zhongwen, who was re- 
moved from the position only after he was afforded the chance to study in Japan. As 
Party secretary, Cai was given deputy Wang Songrong, his rival, to ensure that the 
former did not become an autocrat after he assumed the concurrent positions of presi- 
dent and Party secretary. 

The fact that the university’s top officials could not bring in people they trusted 
as their immediate deputies, thereby creating their own management team, forced on 
SZU a political system characterized by constant negotiations, leaders withholding 
information from one another, turf wars and an overall high level of disagreements 
and animosity between fing and vice-ting leaders. It also forced the leaders, or pa- 
trons, to make appointments of their own supporters where they could. SZU’s 
changes in upper level leaders (in 1989 and 1992) resulted in wholesale appoint- 
ments—about half new, half reappointments—at the lower (chu) level as the new 
lingdao positioned their supporters throughout the system. These included depart- 
ment heads as well as Party branch secretaries. These sub-level leaders did not have 
control over their own subordinates, either. The president appointed deputy depart- 
ment heads on the advice of the department leader, but in some cases this advice was 
ignored and the president selected people who were in political struggle with the very 
leaders they were supposed to serve. In several cases, deputy heads were appointed 
to balance factions within departments. A similar situation occurred in Party 
branches, where in a few departments the vice-Party branches helped balance power 
among the players. When the system worked well (e.g., Architecture, Chinese after 
1991), the collective leadership followed a united vision which had disparate views. 
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Figure 7.1: Dual-track organization after rectification 
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More often, however, the collective broke down into never-ending skirmishes 
(notably Foreign Language, Chinese before 1991). This is what often hap- 
pened during the Wei-Wu administration, as observed earlier, when faction- 
alism replaced the type of power-sharing that the dual-track management 
system (see Figure 7.1) was supposed to promote, one in which the Party and 
administration were to peacefully co-exist. 

Given the constant in-fighting that occurred within many departments, a 
new decision-making system replaced that of rational administrative hierar- 
chy. The new system was based on guanxi. To settle issues within depart- 
ments, heads and deputy heads would often resort to using relationships with 
upper level leaders in order to force the latter to intervene in their favor. In 
such a way, departments could even get the ting and vice-ting level leaders to 
countermand regulations issued by administrative departments, such as Aca- 
demic Affairs, Student Affairs, General Affairs or Finance. Also, issues that 
should have been worked out within departments were often raised to a 
higher level when sub-leaders—department heads and Party secretaries and 
deputy heads and deputy Party secretaries—each sought the backing of their 
patrons at the ting level. In one department, a divisive issue concerned 
whether the department should favor zhuanke over benke programs, in terms 
of resource allocation. Academic Affairs had made a ruling, but the depart- 
ment faction which opposed the decision went to the upper level and had it 
countermanded. The issue was discussed in various committees, but it was 
the behind-the-scenes negotiations between patrons and clients that sealed its 
fate. By 1992/1993 it became apparent that many decisions at SZU were 
made not on merit per se but on the strength of relationships. Good deci- 
sions, of course, could be made, but they were not made primarily because 
they had merit. Relationships became more valuable than persuasive, logical 
arguments. Thus, many ordinary teachers who lacked sufficient guanxi 
stopped fighting for causes they believed in, for they realized that they could 
have no effect in final outcomes. Those holding minority views were, in fact, 
likely to antagonize those who held power. By the mid-1990s almost all 
school issues were settled between leaders; the opinions of ordinary teachers 
were not given, for teachers by then had resigned themselves to the reality 
that their views were not deemed important. This contributed to the ordinary 
teacher’s general disengagement from school affairs. Also, constant changes 
in administration took their toll on education as the university became a loose 
confederation of academic departments. Teaching units were left to their 
own devices, given the impotence of the Academic Affairs and Finance of- 
fices, and even the Party’s own Disciplinary Inspection Commission. 
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This chapter explores governance and participation at SZU, by starting 
off with a brief discussion of some reform precedents in administration and 
management that occurred in Chinese universities in the early part of the 
century as well as those that took place over the period for which SZU has 
been examined. It then looks conceptually at guanxi, to try to understand 
why relationships became so important at SZU. Then, it examines innova- 
tions in democratic management that SZU experienced during the pre-1989 
era. Finally, some comments are offered on what the SZU case says about 
democracy and civil society in China. 


Administrative reform in Chinese higher education 


Two important historical figures—American educator John Dewey and Cai 
Yuanpei, the Republic of China’s first Minister of Education and president 
of Beijing University—were among a group of moderate and radical educa- 
tional reformers in China around 1920, arguably the period which permitted 
the most open discussion and intellectual debate in Twentieth Century 
China.' In terms of university governance in China, however, their influence 
had no lasting effect, despite widespread assumptions to the contrary. 

At the invitation of his former Columbia University students who had 
returned to their native China, John Dewey, America’s most famous educa- 
tional theorist and author of the now classic Democracy and Education, vis- 
ited Republican China on what amounted to a two-year lecture tour. He ar- 
rived just a few days before the May 4th (1919) Movement, in which intel- 
lectuals protested China’s powerless in the world community. Dewey gave 
talks on a variety of subjects, but it must be noted that the interface between 
democracy and education was mentioned only occasionally.’ As translated 
by Hu Shi, a leading reformer, and other intellectuals, the Chinese version of 
Deweyism put greater emphasis on social needs over individual development’ 
and his interpreters “seem to have been more willing to compromise with 
democracy than Dewey was." In other words, Dewey’s philosophy was 
made to fit the Chinese context. Regardless of this and despite the fact that 
his speeches generated an enthusiastic reception and produced much discus- 
sion as well as a few educational experiments, his overall educational phi- 
losophy—as articulated back in the U.S.—has had little lasting influence on 
Chinese universities.” 

Any of Dewey’s ideas that survived his departure from China were oblit- 
erated during the construction of the People’s Republic.° The area that fared 
the worst was Dewey’s concept of moral education, with democracy at its 
core, which did not differentiate according to class.’ Ironically, some of 
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Dewey’s ideas even resembled aspects of the educational philosophy of Mao 
Zedong.* In the period after Mao, Dewey’s influence has grown, and radical 
educators have occasionally called for rehabilitating Dewey, praising his 
“child-centered, experience-centered, and society-centered education” as 
worth considering as a substitute for China’s “curriculum-centered, teacher- 
centered, and classroom-centered education.” In general, however, the sub- 
stitution has not been made, and Dewey’s influence on modern Chinese edu- 
cation has mostly been limited to establishing a “communication of mind 
between American and Chinese educators.”"” 

Cai Yuanpei was the president of Beijing University from 1917-1923, 
during which time he “transformed a conservative diploma mill for would-be 
officials into a center of Chinese intellectual life.”'' His administrative re- 
forms were aimed at having scholars oversee the administration of the uni- 
versity while minimizing the power of the president and the school’s admin- 
istrative officers.'* This plan included establishing a dean of administration 
and a dean of faculties (provost), as well as separating the business and aca- 
demic affairs of the university.'? The provost, a job held by Hu Shi, served a 
one-year term and was elected by department heads. The appointment of 
deans gave way to election by faculty.'* Equally important:'° 


The Academic Council, members of which were elected by the professors with 
the deans as ex officio members, was the highest legislative body, empowered 
to pass on university regulations, grant degrees, and enforce discipline among 
the students. Various executive committees were set up to perform adminis- 
trative functions. The university was put on a basis of faculty control. Aca- 
demic freedom, faculty control, and a fearless spirit of searching for truth 
were the guiding principles in administration. Student self-government was 
encouraged as a step to democracy. 


These reforms might seem a radical step toward faculty governance even by 
the standards of many of today’s North American universities where presi- 
dents usually appoint deans, rather than their being elected by the academic 
staff they supervise. By Chinese standards Cai was even more radical. He 
advocated that education should be separated from politics and should be 
“independent of one man’s whims...”'© Taken together these university re- 
forms might suggest that Cai was advocating participatory democracy, both 
inside and outside the campus. He promoted participation in the form of 
educational expansion through night school and adult programs, but he did 
not advocate expanding participation in decision-making among the masses 
and held to a paternalistic and élite view of leadership.'’ Within the univer- 
sity, lower academic staff had little say in policy, and students were permit- 
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ted their say only in the running of student affairs. (Cai was well known for 
his view that students should spend more time on their studies and less on 
politics.'*) Cai’s lasting effect was his principle that teachers should manage 
teaching. A 1980 article in the Beijing University Journal which served as 
Cai’s official rehabilitation in the post Cultural Revolution era focused on 
Cai’s administrative reforms and the importance of scholars’ running their 
institutions (it generally ignored pedagogical reforms).'? This dovetails, 
however coincidentally, with the pattern of emphasis of higher education re- 
forms in China which have stressed administration over pedagogy. 

Much of the Post-Mao reform aimed at university administration and 
governance has related to external administration, such as decentralization 
and restraint of oversight authority.” Internal administrative strategies tend 
to implement the president-in-authority system.”’ Experiments in democracy 
occurred in the early 1980s; mechanisms were created that permitted par- 
ticipation by staff at Beijing University where its Congress of Faculty/Staff 
“respects and supports the President in executing his responsibilities.” * 
This body could “make proposals,” “review regulations,” “discuss policies,” 
and “‘supervise...administrators” but had no role in the selection/removal of 
the school’s leadership.“ In some institutions the autonomy of academic 
departments expanded. Reforms at the Huazhong University of Science and 
Technology (HUST), Wuhan, for example, gave more authority in curricu- 
lum development to the department chair, who was responsible to the school 
president.” Whether faculty had power depended on the discretion of the 
leader, in the HUST case, the department chair. Both of these schools had 
what might be called “‘leader-dependent” democracy. 

The importance of the leader over the collective was played out at SZU. 
In giving Guangdong Province and Shenzhen Municipality joint custody over 
SZU, the SEdC was (perhaps unconsciously) ensuring that the university 
would have a degree of local control. The SEdC was apparently not greatly 
concerned with the mechanisms for internal management. In terms of exter- 
nal management, the division of supervision was unclear: Guangdong was in 
charge of academic matters, such as student recruitment, staff promotions, 
major settings and degree requirements. The Shenzhen government oversaw 
finances, personnel and housing. But these divisions were blurry. Teacher 
promotions, for example, were reviewed by the provincial Higher Education 
Bureau, but salary increases came from the local government. In the late 
1980s, the province was promoting individual faculty, but SZU was not re- 
ceiving increased personnel quotas from the city’s Personnel Bureau. At that 
time SZU was forced to provide subsidies from its own revenue sources in 
order to pay the promoted teachers their entitled salary—funds that should 
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have been part of the city’s allocation. The settings for majors was another 
example of a policy area that straddled jurisdictional boundaries. The mu- 
nicipal government preferred zhuanke over benke programs because the for- 
mer turned out rencai quicker and cheaper than the latter. In the annual 
funding cycle, the city allocated funds according to a recruitment plan that 
had to be approved by provincial authorities, who in general were less than 
eager to see a proliferation of specialized programs. On curriculum matters, 
therefore, SZU leaders sought backing from municipal officials. In the case 
of an international exchange program, SZU tried to bypass Guangdong ap- 
proval altogether, initiating the program with the blessings of city officials. 
When provincial authorities eventually learned about the proposed exchange, 
they canceled it. Sometimes, the lack of clarity in lines of responsibility al- 
lowed SZU leaders to pick and chose upper levels instrumentally, in other 
words on an issue-by-issue basis. Just as children can play one parent 
against the other, SZU’s leaders at particular times manipulated the upper 
levels as best suited for their immediate purposes. 

Luo Zhengqi was a master of going to one authority for support of a 
policy when he knew that the other authority (which he avoided) would op- 
pose his idea. His immediate successors—Wei and Wu—did not execute 
this strategy to any great extent for several reasons. Unlike Luo they were 
not consummate politicians and were over their heads politically in dealing 
with upper-level politicians. Also, the two major leaders were locked in an 
ongoing battle and were rarely united on issues. Cai Delin, in contrast, was 
an experienced politician. He merged the Party and administrative rails and 
was in a good position to continue the type of political maneuvering at which 
Luo excelled. Yet one fact hindered him: Cai was not greatly trusted by ei- 
ther city or province. Initially, he had been recommended for the job by the 
SEdC and, like Luo, was in neither the city or provincial camp. Quickly, 
however, once Cai cultivated a patron, Lin Zuji who was the Party official in 
charge of Shenzhen education, Cai became immediately suspect by Provin- 
cial authorities. Luo, in contrast, was never viewed with suspicion by the 
upper levels (although he had well placed opponents). Cai, nevertheless, 
played the role of wheeler and dealer, but in the process he greatly alienated 
many upper-level officials, including those in Beijing, by his rather crass 
methods of relationship building. He was viewed by first the province and 
later by the city (after Wu Jiesi replaced Lin Zuji as Shenzhen vice-mayor) 
more as a crony than an intellectual. Officials at all levels grew annoyed 
with Cai’s management of the university, an administration viewed as ob- 
sessed with money-making and plagued by corruption. 
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Guanxi and mianzi 


Why were relationships so important in managing SZU? Why were they 
such a major characteristic of SZU governance at certain periods and not at 
others? 

From the etic perspective, Chinese guanxi is a fascinating topic and has 
been the subject of several Ph.D. dissertations.*° The literature suggests that 
guanxi is very much dependent on context: what occurs in a village is differ- 
ent from what happens in a city; relationships are used differently in and out 
of work-units. In China, because of a historic scarcity of resources, guanxi 
takes on added importance. Resource shortages are due in part to pressures 
exerted by population size and density and also because of the state’s man- 
agement of the political economy. Guanxi, by permitting individuals to 
“Jump the queue” in procuring scarce commodities, has run throughout 
China’s history. These national economic conditions help distinguish guanxi 
in China from interpersonal relationships in other cultures. 

Relationships occur in all societies. In the U.S. and other countries, 
making connections is called networking, a loose term that covers the devel- 
oping of acquaintances which may prove beneficial to both parties. The 
English-language term suggests a deliberate action, which may or may not 
have an instrumental goal. Social relationships and networking represent a 
type of general social relations that lie outside the immediate family. This 
happens across societies. Also involved are concepts such as trust and face, 
which will be discussed below. This overall concept—whether called social 
relationships, networking, or connections—in Chinese is called guanxi. It 
might be considered the extension of a family-based relational network. 

Sun Longji, an observer and noted endogenous critic of Chinese culture, 
argues that a Chinese person does not exist in the absence of relationships 
and that this concept of “networked person” forms the deep structure of Chi- 
nese culture. He writes:”” 


A Chinese fulfills himself within the network of inter-personal relation- 
ships. A Chinese is the totality of his social roles. Strip him of his relation- 
ships, and there is nothing left. He is not an independent unit. His existence 
has to be defined by his acquaintance. 


A not dissimilar view is generally accepted by many Western culturalists, as 
illustrated by Michael Bond,* who sees Chinese society as high-context 
culture,” one in which context is more important than content, relationships 
more important than truth. It is argued that Chinese culture has a narrow 
group orientation, with a person having fewer but more intense relations. 
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Some have voiced concern over such cultural stereotyping;*’ others have 
questioned China’s cultural uniqueness, citing the absence of empirical, 
comparative studies to back up such assertions of China’s dissimilarity from 
the rest of the global community.*' Social networks in the Chinese context 
bring together five important elements of culture: guanxi (relations), ganqing 
(sense of attachment), renging (human sentiment), bao (reciprocity), and 
mianzi (face).”” Together, these form the fabric of Chinese society. 

Guanxi concerns power. In Chinese culture mianzi (face) helps define 
power as it combines a sense of moral imperative, social honor and self- 
respect.” It is a key to understanding Chinese society.** The notions of 
reciprocity and obligation by themselves cannot completely enlighten us 
about guanxi. Those with much face give gifts for which there is little pos- 
sibility that the receiver can ever adequately repay. As one observer notes, 
“A singular feature of guanxi is that the exchanges tend to favor the weaker 
member. Guanxi links two persons, often of unequal ranks, in such a way 
that the weaker partner can call for special favors for which he does not have 
to equally reciprocate.” The receiver, therefore, is not left in a state of 
permanent obligation. Exchanges do not require such precise calculations. 
The act of giving enhances the donor’s face; it might have more to do with 
building (or maintaining) one’s reputation than with relating to the individual 
parties involved. Favors that seem to make little sense in an analysis that is 
primarily concerned with instrumentality are better explained by the concept 
of face, itself quite individualized. Face is part of the complicated way peo- 
ple deal with one another. Observers report it has “not diminished at all” 
with China’s recent drive toward modernization.** 

Each society has a complex cultural management system for inter- 
personal relationships. China’s encompasses guanxi, face, loyalty and other 
highly-deemed values. These concepts influence other social norms. Take 
face and honesty, for example. Weighing “saving face” against “telling an 
untruth” might result in more consideration given to face. A Chinese proverb 
equates losing face with a tree losing its bark: “...Chinese try to avoid any 
public embarrassment and criticism by minimizing or covering up big mis- 
takes and ignoring small ones.’”*’ Face is very much part of a process in 
which superiors and subordinates deal with one another. This is the case in 
the classroom,*® but no less true for the workplace where relationships tend 
to be close and long-lasting.” The superior/subordinate relationship often 
forms a tight bond:“° 


As good relationships develop among superiors and subordinates, subordi- 
nates tend to perceive the superior as more than a mentor. The former may 
expect the latter to help friends and relatives as well. There is an old Chinese 
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saying, ‘If a man becomes an official, even his dogs and chickens will ascend 
to heaven.’ 


Thus, loyalty and trust join the concept of face at the core of guanxi, incor- 
porating the notion that face can be equated to one’s reliability.“' Chinese 
society itself is constructed with an emphasis on social bonds, not individu- 
als.” Chinese workers are less loyal to an enterprise and more loyal to a 
specific individual.” Businesses are often identified with single individuals.“ 
Connecting face with trust/loyalty is one thing. To add complication, loyalty 
conflates with obligation and the notion of reciprocity. From this vantage, 
exchange is important. The Chinese manager/worker relationships may be 
viewed in terms of overpayment and credit-building,”* but ledgers are not so 
easily kept. One of the expatriate teachers at SZU told me: “It’s hard to 
know who owes whom what. Am I a creditor or a debtor in a relationship? 
At times, I think my friends and I don’t use the same accounting system.” 
Reciprocity is not unique to Chinese culture. Indeed, “the norm of reciproc- 
ity is a concrete and special mechanism involved in the maintenance of any 
stable social system.”“° In modern China the complex relationships between 
trust/loyalty, obligation and reciprocity all exist. 


Guanxi at SZU 


At SZU’s beginning, Luo and his predecessor Zhang Wei made administra- 
tive decisions in a transparent manner, with different opinions voiced openly. 
Whereas Luo was as skilled at developing guanxi as the next person, his 
managerial and policy decisions were not founded primarily on relationships. 
He had a close set of advisors (together, they were known on campus as the 
“four horsemen’), but he listened to virtually all opinions voiced by sub- 
leaders as well as ordinary staff and students. A diversity of views is seen in 
the pages of early issues of the Shenda Tongxun and the 1986, 1987 and 
1988 yearbooks. Luo, himself, was the first to admit that members of the 
university community differed with him over policy. In long essays he 
countered his opponents with logic and facts. In the end, however, as the 
university’s principal, decisions were Luo’s to make. Those who disagreed 
with Luo did not face reprisals. By the time Cai became president, however, 
the management style had changed to one of non-transparency and one in 
which opposition to leadership doomed individuals who held views different 
from the lingdao. This occurred at both the school leadership level and 
within departments and is part of the reason so many staff quit SZU in favor 
of working in Shenzhen or emigrating abroad. Even mild dissent was not 
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tolerated by either Wei-Wu or Cai, or by their clients whom they placed in 
academic offices and administrative departments. 

In part, the differences in governance styles between Luo and Cai can be 
attributed to their personalities or individualized management methods. Luo 
felt secure in his job and, having lived through the vicissitudes of Chinese 
politics (e.g., hard labor during the Cultural Revolution), he took a somewhat 
fatalistic view on life. Cai, who had experienced relatively little hardship as 
the result of political struggles, attached much more importance to guanxi. 
Unlike Zhang Wei, Cai did not have a scholarly reputation to fall back on; 
his academic field—Mao Zedong thought—was mostly ridiculed (at least 
privately) by intellectuals. His administrative pedigree was not as impressive 
as Luo’s. Luo had been a rising star in Beijing; Cai had been but one of sev- 
eral vice-presidents with low prestige at Anhui University. He secured the 
SZU presidency because of guanxi with a SEdC official and because more 
suitable candidates would not agree to take the job. Cai’s way of getting 
respect at SZU was to build relationships, pass out favors and collect debts. 
As SZU president, Cai became personally involved in hiring staff of high 
rank so that each new appointee realized that Cai was owed a debt. A num- 
ber of Cai’s appointments came from his hometown region, Chaozhou in 
Guangdong, and this gave his administration the appearance of cronyism.*” 
As vice-president, Cai spent an entire year cultivating friendships. As presi- 
dent, he spent much of his working day /a guanxi (pulling in relationships). 
Cai was not a “policy wonk” as Luo had been; in fact, Cai was never en- 
grossed in the details of policy, leaving those tasks to subordinates. While 
Luo could make policy decisions weighing pro and con arguments because he 
himself had a full grasp of policy, Cai was forced to make many decisions 
according to the individual who was personally making the recommendation; 
in this sense, relationships overshadowed content. People and relationships 
became of paramount importance, in the absence of a grasp of policy. In 
contrast, both Wei and Wu did their homework, studying and understanding 
SZU’s initiatives; neither could afford to be unfamiliar with Luo’s policies 
that they opposed. Cai simply brought back Luo’s policies—perceived on 
campus as a politically correct maneuver—but he did not greatly understand 
them. He merely undid what was perceived to be damage caused by Wei- 
Wu; policies that were flawed were resurrected, flaws intact. 

The historical context also determined the extent to which guanxi perme- 
ated SZU. When SZU was established, few of the staff knew one another, 
but the university itself was certainly not devoid of personal relationships. 
Zhang Wei, especially, had appointed several of the key professors at the 
fledgling university. But, during much of the year, Zhang Wei was not at 
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SZU, and administration fell on Luo’s shoulders. Luo was so busy with 
running a new school, creating an integrated Party structure and building a 
new campus that he did not make /a guanxi a high priority. He did not have 
the luxury that Cai Delin experienced: a full year to develop guanxi. Calcu- 
lations by Luo on whether individual issues caused individuals to lose mianzi 
did not predominate SZU’s policy-making process (They prevailed in Cai’s 
administration and were a major determinant for whether one person’s policy 
was adopted over that of another). Luo thought it more efficient, and in the 
long run it would be more effective, for SZU to operate a transparent, ra- 
tional planning process. This is not to say that Luo ignored relationships or 
face; they just did not dominate policy formulation, as they did under Cai 
Delin. During Cai’s term, the SZU community witnessed an extraordinary 
amount of gift-giving and banqueting, which on a smaller and more ceremo- 
nial basis are major features of guanxi. Gifts given by Cai to those in his 
guanxiwang (guanxi network) included promotions and opportunities to 
travel in overseas delegations. He received numerous gifts in return, includ- 
ing a new automobile given him by the head of the Architecture Department. 
It may have been that Cai had little choice but to resort to relationships. 
When he arrived at SZU, the university was already eight years old. Not 
only were guanxi networks well established but the Wei-Wu years had inten- 
sified their importance through factional and patron-client politics. Cai, as 
the heir-apparent, had considerable power from the day he stepped on cam- 
pus. He chose to depoliticize the campus, and he had the option of putting 
less stress on guanxi. He chose not to. It might be argued, though, that SZU 
had developed its policies to such an extent that by 1991 lessening guanxi 
would not have been possible. In any case Cai decided not to attempt to re- 
model the system. 

While most faculty members disengaged from research and scholarship 
(as indicated by SZU’s decreased research output), nevertheless some of 
them joined voluntary associations for academics. The Returned Students 
Group was a municipal-sponsored association for scholars who had returned 
from study abroad. It had annual gatherings for members. A Society of 
Ph.D.s included anyone who had been awarded a doctorate, domestic or for- 
eign. Most disciplines had a local entity, such as the Shenzhen Foreign Lan- 
guages Society. These types of organizations provided occasions for social- 
izing and sometimes academic exchange. They were not generally involved 
in politics or governance; they were managed by one or two lingdao who 
sometimes were elected by the general membership. None had the type of 
internal democratic procedures that characterized their counterparts in liberal 
democracies. 
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Participation under Luo Zhengqi 


Teachers and staff 


Formally, SZU in its early years was run by the leadership through several 
committees: School Affairs (renamed Teaching Reform), Student Counsel- 
ing, Finance, Professors (Academic Council), Academic, Evalua- 
tion/Promotion, Examination, and Sports/Physical Education. These com- 
mittees functionally overlapped one another, and it was not always clear 
what organizations actually existed. For example, the Sports, Academic and 
Evaluation committees were each mentioned in the 1/988 Yearbook, but they 
did not appear on the published 1988 organization chart (see Figure 7.2).” 
This suggests that policies regarding academics were given less importance 
than other aspects of the university. The general lack of attention paid to 
academics is further indicated by the absence of a vice-president in charge of 
educational work. In most Chinese universities this position is held by the 
jiaowuzhang, or academic vice-president/provost. Li Tianqing, an early ri- 
val of Luo, was SZU’s first vice-president in charge of academics; Li proved 
an ineffective leader and the Academics Committee basically ceased to func- 
tion. When Zheng Tianlun became vice-president, he was assigned academ- 
ics as one of several duties, and the Academic Committee was abandoned 
altogether. 

The most important of the committees was School Affairs, which Luo 
chaired. Luo gave his highest priority to student work. In fact, student man- 
agement was the area of Luo’s policy that attracted the most attention in the 
media. As noted in previous chapters, students were allowed a degree of 
flexibility in curriculum matters (credit system, early/late graduation, double 
majors and degrees); they were encouraged to gain practical experience in the 
second classroom of part-time jobs; they had to find their own jobs in the 
absence of job allocation; their emotional needs could be addressed in the 
Psychological Counseling Center. Luo also chaired the Student Counseling 
Committee (xuesheng gongzuo zhidao weiyuanhui). This board oversaw the 
three student centers: Psychological-Behavioral Guidance (xinli xingwei zhi- 
dao zhongxin), Work-Study guidance (gingong jianxue zhidao zhongxin), 
and Student Employment/Career-Planning and Placement Guidance 
(xuesheng jiuye zhidao zhongxin). These centers had few permanent staff; 
interested teachers participated on a part-time basis. During the mid-1980s, 
the work of these centers went beyond their apparent purposes: counseling 
students, placing them in part-time campus jobs or helping them find jobs. 
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An unstated purpose of these units was to provide interested staff a way to 
include their ideas in the construction of SZU’s theory of personhood, which 
involved conceptions of beauty and demeanor as its primary attribute.” The 
Psychological-Behavioral Guidance Center, for example, “provided students 
with a model of sanctioned modes of being and self-understanding that they 
were expected to adopt as their own.””' The Employment Guidance Center 
published a bi-weekly newsletter (Gjiuye zhidao), widely distributed freely to 
students in the canteens. It gave pointers on how to handle job interviews but 
also included articles such as “Revelations of Military Training” which were 
aimed at furnishing student readers with models for making sense of their 
own experiences at bootcamp.” 

Committees at SZU were advisory in nature. The committees themselves 
did not have the final say in decisions, a right which was reserved for the 
leadership. The School Affairs Committee (xiaowu weiyuanhui) consisted of 
22 members, with no functioning subcommittees. Its role was “to assist the 
president...set direction for the entire school,” and the committee itself was 
assisted by a Consultation Center (zixun guwen zhongxin). The Finance 
Committee was under the tight control of its chair, vice-president Ying. The 
management of funds from Shenzhen and tuition was monitored by the Fi- 
nance Office, but items in the President’s Fund, SZU’s third budget, were 
not transparent. The Examinations Committee, which included a total of 13 
members, dealt primarily with procedural or technical matters (setting of 
exams, development of uniform tests, computerized test management, etc.) 
and never explored the philosophical or educational issues concerning exam- 
directed study. The committee could draw support from the examination 
center (kaoshi zhongxin), which had the on-going task of monitoring the ef- 
fectiveness and appropriateness of teachers’ exams, providing guidelines for 
designing better exams, and serving as a test bank. The degree to which the 
members of any of these committees had impact on policy depended on the 
extent to which the committee chairs, who were SZU ting-level leaders, 
wanted to accept their input. These committees were set up for discussion, 
not for decision-making. Decisions were the reserve of leaders. 

The nature of the Professor’s Committee, also known as the Academic 
Council, in form at least reflected back to the Beijing University of Cai 
Yuanpei. Teachers at the associate professor level or above were automatic 
members of this SZU committee, the stated purpose of which was”’ 


to guarantee proper research directions and teaching; to stimulate professors 
and teaching faculty; to improve teaching quality and research achieve- 
ment...to be in charge of awarding degrees and evaluating academic levels of 
graduates; to evaluate research achievements and organize academic activities 
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on campus; to improve communication between departments, especially be- 
tween social science and natural science. 


The committee’s chair and vice-chair were appointed by the president and 
confirmed by the members; they had to be under 60 years old. The commit- 
tee was somewhat of an administrative afterthought, as it was founded 4 
October 1986, after SZU was already three years old. By 1988 it had 210 
members and functioned in a rather unwieldy fashion. Several senior teach- 
ers who were interviewed ten years later could not even recall the commit- 
tee’s existence, which suggests it was not an influential element in SZU gov- 
ernance. SZU’s Academic Council lacked the formal powers of its namesake 
at Beijing University 60 years earlier. The latter functioned through com- 
mittees, but its overall effectiveness is difficult to evaluate given the insuffi- 
cient amount of information now available on scholarship during the Cai 
Yuanpei era at Beida. 


Students 


In contrast with faculty, students in SZU’s early years participated fairly 
extensively in university affairs. They held seats on various university com- 
mittees, including the Scholarship Evaluation Committee (1987), which de- 
termined policy on stipends and awards. Students were to sit on the scholar- 
ship committees of each academic department. Two main avenues allowed 
students to become stake-holders in university affairs. They worked in stu- 
dent-run service enterprises—the second classroom—and were involved in 
campus organizations—the third classroom. 


Student businesses 


The principle service enterprises run by students were the Shiyan 
(Experimental) Bank, Shiyan Post Office and a group of businesses that 
were placed under an umbrella organization called the Educational Service 
Center." These business ventures included the Yue Haimen Education 
Service Co., Shenda Laundry Co., Experimental Shop, a café, bookstore, 
Yue Haimen Report editing department and three hostels. Total assets in 
1986 were reported at ¥1.6 million (US $430,000). The laundry alone was 
invested with HK and PRC funds of HK $1.2 million (US $150,000) and 
worked closely with more than 10 hotels in Shenzhen. From October 1986 
the umbrella center was run by a student group, with students recruited by 
public advertisement serving as general managers. The Center had legal 
standing separate from SZU. 
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The Shiyan Bank was under the regulatory control of the People’s Bank 
of China, Shenzhen branch; in 1986 its assets stood at ¥5 (US $1.3) million. 
From 1984-1985 the bank’s net profit was ¥100,000 (US $35,000). It took 
deposits from work-units and individuals and made loans to work-units, 
teachers and students. It also accepted deposits from outsiders and foreign- 
ers, and was authorized to make inter-account transfers and settlement. It 
handled SZU remittances, student scholarships, staff salaries, investments 
and securities. A 1987 study by municipal banking regulators ranked the 
Shiyan Bank fourth of 13 in terms of organization and efficiency. 

The Shiyan Printing Factory was another unit run independently by stu- 
dents. Its fixed assets in 1986 were nearly ¥100,000 (US $27,000). Taking 
clients from both inside and outside campus, it printed teaching materials, 
periodicals, business forms and name cards. 

The Shiyan Post Office was started by students from Economics and 
Management in winter 1985. Not restricted to mail sending and delivery, it 
was empowered to handle remittances, wire funds domestically, send tele- 
grams, and take campus subscriptions for newspapers and periodicals. In 
practice, staff took on only the latter function, sending customers with other 
requests to the Nantou Post Office ( 20-minutes away by bike). 

Students in the second classroom were evaluated and ranked according 
to either management ability or technical ability qualification guidelines.” 
The evaluations as well as certificates acknowledging promotions went into 
the students permanent file (dangan) and were to be used by the Job Guid- 
ance Center for showing to the graduating students’ potential employers. 
The highest rank in managerial qualification was accorded to students who 
were factory heads or managers of independent enterprises. The next level 
went to student heads of enterprises under the SZU Enterprise Office. To 
retain ranks, students were not allowed to fail courses or have “work acci- 
dents.” 

Until 1990, many full-time SZU students at sometime during their stay 
at SZU took a job in student-run enterprises. Other students took part-time 
jobs in the library, administrative offices, or as janitors for class- 
rooms/dormitories. By 1993 few of these jobs existed; most were filled by 
either permanent staff or night school students. 

During the 1980s almost every student at SZU belonged to at least one 
of the university’s dozen academic organizations, such as the English Club, 
Management Association, Poetry Society, and various literary groups.” 
Several dozen campus periodicals were published by student organizations, 
often with the help of volunteering teaching staff. In addition, there were 
over a dozen sports and recreation clubs. 
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Student self-management organizations 


The most pronounced elements of democracy at SZU were found in student 
government. The contrast here is sharpest with other universities in China, 
where student management organizations have almost always been under the 
control of the CCP. Official student organizations, as illustrated by the Bei- 
jing University Student Association, were characterized by “an elitist ap- 
proach to political participation, an indirect and closed system of elections, 
hierarchical and paternalistic patterns of authority, and operational methods 
which are based largely upon patron-client relations.”*’ In general, political 
organizations on Chinese campuses have little legitimacy among the students 
who are not active participants; most students are unaware of and not inter- 
ested in official organizations, and thus students have become “increasingly 
alienated from the university authorities.” 

The Shenzhen municipal government authorized three major SZU stu- 
dent organizations: (1) the Student Council, more formally known as the 
Standing Committee of Student Representatives Conference (xuesheng 
daibiao dahui changwu weiyuan hui); (2) Student Union (xuesheng hui); 
and (3) Student Self-disciplinary Committee (xuesheng zilu weiyuan hui). 
The organizations were known on campus by their abbreviations—xue sheng 
hui, xue dai hui, and lu wei hui, respectively—and referred to by the admini- 
stration as the Three Hui. All three were fully functioning within four years 
of the school’s founding, and their constitutions and detailed election regula- 
tions became effective in spring 1989.” The university provided only macro- 
guidance (hongquan zhidao) by according loose supervision through the 
Student Affairs Office (although this unit was inadvertently omitted from the 
SZU 1988 organization chart.) There were also other campus-wide units. 
Because of the 1986 student demonstrations, SZU set up a student-run Stu- 
dent Affairs Consultant Center (xuesheng shiwu zixun zhongxin) which 
served as a “bridge between school leaders and students by collecting student 
opinion for the SZU leadership.” These students served as the “eyes and 
ears of the president and the mouth and tongue of the students.°' In the same 
year a Consumers’ Committee (xiaofeizhe weiyuan hui) existed. Its purpose 
was to “protect students so they can study without money problems.” The 
committee’s activities included stopping vendors located outside campus 
from cheating students, setting up regulations for these outside vendors and 
spot checking canteen’s prices and portions of food. It took care of student 
and teacher complaints about irrational prices in the school’s service depart- 
ments; it examined these units’ hygienic conditions, and submitted reports on 
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environmental management of the students’ dorm area and published the pe- 
riodical Voice of Consumers. 

The students political organization was the Youth League Representa- 
tives Committee (tuan dai hui), not to be confused with the SZU Youth 
League Committee (tuan wei), which was selected by Youth League mem- 
bers at SZU. The students’ Youth League was run entirely by students. In 
1986, 36 students took part in the election for Youth League secretary.” 

The Student Council (SC) comprised two students chosen from each 
homeroom class.” A democratic election process” resulted in over a hun- 
dred students being elected for one-year terms to the SC, whose first job was 
to select a 20-member executive committee which usually contained at least 
one student from each SZU academic department (although universal repre- 
sentation was not guaranteed by the rules). The rest of the SC just withered 
away leaving the Executive Committee as the sole supervisor of student or- 
ganizations and resolver of inter-organizational disputes. Although the SC 
was usually active only during its annual election, it functioned during crisis 
periods, such as the time it removed the Student Council president for his 
poor organization of the school’s art festival. 

The Student Union (SU) provided the official voice of the students and 
acted on their behalf in discussions with the administration. Students indi- 
vidually had other channels of communication, directly with President Luo 
during his “open door” afternoon, or through department heads and teachers. 
But the SU had more clout as an organization than did individual students, 
and Luo included the head of the SU in the weekly meetings of the School 
Affairs Committee. The SU was the most important organization not only 
because of the traditional status it customarily received in China but also 
because it received two-thirds (¥80,000, equaling about US $25,000) of the 
funds the school gave to student associations. The SU’s main responsibil- 
ity was to supervise the student-run interest groups, which numbered about 
ten,” monitor their disbursement of funds, arbitrate disputes and, most im- 
portantly, appoint their leaders. Although the interest groups did not for- 
mally elect their own leaders, the SU informally took into account the inter- 
ests of members when it appointed leaders. 

In the 1980s electing the SU’s leadership was a notable campus event. 
At the beginning of the spring term, potential candidates in teams of two stu- 
dents (running for SU chair and vice-chair) submitted their nomination peti- 
tions (signed by at least 10 students) to the Student Council. Students who 
were in good academic standing (top half of their class) were registered. 
During the one-month campaign period, electioneering included big character 
posters, formal debates, and informal campaign visits to the dormitories. 
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The SC gave each candidate team ¥1,000 (US $270), most of which would 
be used in printing. Since this was only sufficient to cover a quarter of cam- 
paign costs, candidates found other sources of revenue and put in their own 
funds. In the election, which had a 30-40% turnout, each student had one 
vote; the candidate pair receiving the most votes won. Once in office, the 
pair would appoint a “cabinet” that usually consisted of about 15 loyal cam- 
paign workers, each given a portfolio.™ 

The third student organization was the Students’ Self-Disciplinary 
Committee (SSDC), through which SZU students disciplined themselves. 
Originally set up by students in Law and called the Student’s Court, it 
quickly evolved into a university-wide tribunal that investigated student mis- 
conduct and meted out punishments for infractions. Its wider mandate in- 
cluded publicizing legal developments and mediating student disputes. The 
committee chair was appointed by the Student Council. Two teachers, one 
from the Law Department and the other from SZU’s Disciplinary Inspection 
Commission, served as consultants. Punishments it decreed could be listed 
in the student’s permanent record, the dangan file that accompanied gradu- 
ates to their future workplaces. SZU leaders frequently praised the work of 
the SSDC as an example of student independence and maturity. The seven 
committee members, one of whom served as chair, were chosen by the Stu- 
dent Council from interested persons who submitted applications. The 
SSDC tended to be fairly busy. Over a six month period in the mid-1980s, 
for example, it investigated 110 cases, including 14 involving cheating, 11 
violations of dorm regulations, and 22 situations in which students watched 
pornographic videos. Most cases were handled in full by the committee; in 
1987 only about a dozen were reported to school authorities. 


Participation after 1989 rectification 


Student elections were suspended altogether in 1990 although, ironically, the 
sitting SU president was allowed to keep attending President Wei’s weekly 
chu-level meetings which included about fifty mid-level cadres. In one of its 
first regulatory acts, the Wei-Wu administration put the Student Union, as 
well as the staff work union and the Youth League, directly under the control 
of the SZU Party committee and Party branches in academic departments.”’ 
Students who wished to run for office in 1991 were vetted by the local Party 
branches. As a result, student office-holders were seen as representing the 
views of the department head rather than those of the students. This change 
was done under the rationale that SZU needed to more effectively stress stu- 
dent training and avoid the “capitalist freedom-ization” that had existed prior 
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to mid-1989.’' Consequently, student enthusiasm dropped, and few students 
voted except when voting was made mandatory. The new deputy Party sec- 
retary, Wang Songrong, was dubbed by students as “the enforcer’ and was 
despised by the upperclassmen who had been at SZU during the Luo years. 
Attendance at Wang’s speeches was compulsory. Students reported that 
Wang’s speaking style and content was “enough to put an insomniac to 
sleep.” Wang required that students elected to the Student Council “take the 
lead to learn Marxism and Mao thought and become exemplary models for 
all students.””” Students especially disliked what they perceived to be a pa- 
tronizing and condescending attitude by SZU leaders. SZU leaders in- 
structed students who had been selected by their department heads to run for 
Student Council seats to adopt a new constitution for student organizations, 
the drafting of which had excluded student input. Most students in the early 
1990s held SZU’s new leadership in utter contempt; no students joined the 
CCP in 1989-1991, and not a single student who had been a probate on 4 
June 1989 pursued Party membership. A beefed-up Youth League, along 
with political tutors, ran student affairs, mandating students to participate, 
awarding those who did, and punishing those who did not. As a new genera- 
tion of students entered SZU, participation started to resemble what students 
had experienced in secondary school activities, with teachers making most 
decisions for students. The new system was seen as a success. On 15 June 
1995, Guangdong Province designated the SZU Student Union as an ad- 
vanced unit at the provincial level. 

Campus organizations became self-perpetuating, as the officers in place 
in 1989 appointed their successors. The head of each academic unit assigned 
a young staff member to liaize with students and to serve as their political 
handler.” Their major responsibility was to select student cadres (xuesheng 
ganbu) to ensure student participation in campus activities. Some of these 
students became the department’s representatives to the Student Union and 
others were sent to the Youth League. A top-to-bottom chain of command 
was established. When the school leaders wanted something accomplished 
(e.g., the sports meeting, the arts festival, tree planting afternoons), it passed 
on the assignment to departments. In turn, the student liaison handed the 
assignments to the student cadres. Also, after 1989 the campus-wide elec- 
tion for the Student Union was never reestablished, and students chosen for 
cadre status were not especially popular among their classmates, who called 
them “political opportunists.” 

While changing the character of the student government, Wei-Wu never 
actually terminated the organizations, which mutated radically in both func- 
tion and appearance. None transmogrified more than the Student Self- 
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Disciplinary Committee. From 1989 until it ceased to exist around 1994, the 
Committee became the least respected student organization. Despite the ear- 
lier official praise and the level of democracy involved in establishing it, it 
had become an organization held in contempt by most students. Here are 
some typical student comments: 


The SSDC serve only themselves, not ordinary students. During vacations, 
they find couples living together [cohabiting] and force them to pay a “fine” to 
avoid being reported to school authorities. 


The only students on the SSDC are those who are mischievous ones who don’t 
want others to discipline them. 


Indeed, this irony was mentioned in a local newspaper article that pointed out 
that among the 13 conspirators involved in the Cuckoo’s Hill 1993 murder, 
one was a leader of the SSDC.” The major complaints against the SSDC 
related to supervision and transparency. According to one former student 
leader, the SSDC was given such loose reins by Wei-Wu that no other stu- 
dents oversaw its operation. The group held its hearings in secret. The same 
students who did the investigating determined the punishments. Students had 
the right to appeal decisions to the Student Affairs Office, but the SAO 
automatically ratified decisions made by the SSDC. When early regulations 
were in force students had the right of further appeal to the president, but 
post-1989 administrations refused to hear student appeals and were content 
to let students take care of their own matters. There were no checks and bal- 
ances which, added to the absence of openness and accountability, created a 
campus-wide disrespect for the organization. 

Wei-Wu attempted to give “real meaning” to part-time jobs and the sec- 
ond classroom. From 1991 “no student was permitted to run projects under 
contract or to be bosses.” Quickly, students lost their incentive to take part- 
time jobs. Participation in student-run enterprises fell off dramatically, so 
that by 1992 no more than a handful of undergraduates worked in the busi- 
nesses that a few years before had been managed entirely by students. Most 
of the businesses were snapped up by teachers. For example, the printing 
house, which earned its four student-managers each about ¥1,000 (US $270) 
per month, was taken over by teachers. In fact, in fall 1990, when new 
regulations became effective, teachers began scouring the campus for student 
businesses that could be acquired at fire-sale prices. Businesses with the 
highest potential profit went to teachers who had the requisite guanxi with 
the new leadership. By 1991 the only students employed on campus tended 
to be adults in the part-time zhuanke program. They were required to work 
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at office jobs that paid ¥1.50 (US 406) per hour, as a condition of their en- 
rollment. 

Finally, the activities of all student clubs and associations were carefully 
scrutinized by the Wei-Wu team. Publications were examined “to guarantee 
that nobody can take advantage of the socialist platform to advocate capital- 
ist freedom-ization ideas.”” As a result, all of the about two dozen campus 
publications ceased publication. By 1993 only a few had resumed, and each 
issue was reviewed in advance by the CCP Propaganda Office before it was 
permitted to be printed. 

Whereas student organizations in the period before 1989 had been char- 
acterized by a high degree of autonomy and self-management, the few that 
existed after rectification dispensed with all trappings of democracy. Par- 
ticipating students used student government and clubs as ways of making 
money, in fact substituting for the student-run enterprises that had existed 
under Luo Zhengqi. 


Concluding thoughts 


The role of the individual as both a leader and a member of the campus 
community was crucial to the development of participation at SZU. The 
case of SZU points out that neither the university’s lingdao nor the commu- 
nity members at large was much involved in the types of practices that char- 
acterize liberal democracy outside China. The major exception was student 
government from 1986-1989, when it resembled what is known as civil soci- 
ety, that is, the non-government organs of society that are run as voluntary 
associations. Luo Zhengqi encouraged students to manage themselves. Af- 
ter Luo’s fall, students and teachers continued to sit back and accept what- 
ever participation in school affairs they were given, which after 1989 was 
minimal. This experience fits comfortably with the prediction that political 
change in China “is likely to take the form of an apertura—a political open- 
ing controlled by the reform élite, with democratizing reforms carried out 
from the top down.” In this regard SZU’s case does not bode well for 
China. Effective democratic systems and institutions were not created at the 
school; any democracy that blossomed failed to survive the demise of an 
“enlightened” leader. This brings home Fang Lizhi’s concern that democracy 
must come from below and must be based on the rights of the individual.” 
An absence of individualism in China casts further doubt whether the democ- 
racy-through-individualism route which is common in the West will ever ex- 
ist in China. One of Chinese culture’s most severe critics has argued that 
collectivism leads to “disorganization of the self’ and provides for a “deep 
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structure” that results in dependency and indulgence on the part of the indi- 
vidual.” The individual must struggle for democracy, according to Fang 
Lizhi;” democracy cannot just be presented as a fait accompli. There was 
no such struggle at SZU. Students and faculty were granted the mechanisms 
for participation by one leader. These mechanisms were removed by the next 
lingdao. 

Participation by faculty and students at SZU came largely at the discre- 
tion of top management and was not something earned through struggle. The 
extent to which participation was tolerated or even encouraged depended on 
the attitude of the Jingdao. Rules that required democratic procedures for 
student elections were rewritten by the post-Tiananmen administration. The 
new leaders were well within their rights to do so. The SZU case suggests 
that if democracy is to work over time, it must be institutionalized in rules 
and regulations which are made part of the school’s operating systems. Indi- 
viduals in the administration at SZU were more important than systems, 
something consistent with China’s rule of relationships overpowering the rule 
of law.*” 

The SZU case also says something about civil society. Much has been 
written about the need for a civil society in China in order to let democracy 
blossom.*' Many advocates of democracy for China put their faith not in 
reform from within the Leninist regime but in construction of a civil soci- 
ety.” There is some historical evidence that such a civil society has existed 
in China’s past and can exist in its future.*’ But there is little empirical sup- 
port that even the seeds of civil society exist today. The presence of civil 
society in contemporary China is mere wishful thinking by academics.™ 
Their belief is predicated on several assumptions. First, in the West private 
(non-state controlled) groups play a buffer-like role between the state and the 
individual. As such, they can often take a confrontational position in an at- 
tempt to limit the power of the state.*° But, historically, such confrontation 
has not led to increased democracy in China. Aware of this, sinologists sug- 
gest a new model for China, where civil society is not oppositional, but one 
in which the state is an active partner.*° This transmutation negates the very 
independence of civil society that makes it a valuable component of Western 
democracy. Second, it is assumed that organizations provide classrooms of 
democracy. Citizens learn the needs for check and balances, how elections 
work, about fairness to those who hold non-mainstream views, etc. Yet, 
when organizations are not run democratically, they do not serve this pur- 
pose.*’ The Shenzhen-based independent organizations for returned students, 
Ph.D. holders and Foreign Language scholars were run along the despotic 
lines of traditional state-based organs. Any democracy in their operations 
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would necessarily be lingdao-dependent. The student organizations at SZU 
in the post-1989 era also did not serve as models for democracy. Rather, 
they illustrated cronyism, where the rule was not of law but of relationships. 

A third assumption is implied by those who expect democracy to be an 
outgrowth of civil society. Western experience suggests that the organiza- 
tions that make up civil society should undertake a political role. But for 
most of China’s long history, organizations that enter politics do so at the 
risk of their members’ lives. At present the only truly independent organiza- 
tions that would be tolerated are those that have no political role, such as the 
Ph.D. holders club. Again, Chinese civil society has transformed into 
something that does not resemble its Western namesake. 

Fourth, the groups that make up Western civil society are generally not 
leader-dependent, and those that survive over time are not focused on specific 
issues but rather have broader agendas. This contrasts with the historic re- 
ality in China, where political changes have been forged by movements, not 
by institutions. These movements involved protests against individuals, not 
systems.** In sum, civil society with Chinese characteristics is not civil soci- 
ety in the Western sense: it has little internal democratic governance; it is 
permitted so long as it poses no threat to the government; it is not independ- 
ent from the state; nor does it have a broad agenda. 

Post-modern educational theorists point out the inability of Western lib- 
eral democracy to achieve what they believe should be its goals of equity.” 
For them democracy as practiced is often just a “...set of inherited principles 
and institutional arrangements that teach students how to adapt to rather than 
question the basic precepts of society.”*’ In post-modernists’ brand of radi- 
cal democracy, “educators must allow students to comprehend democracy as 
a way of life that consistently has to be fought for, has to be struggled over, 
and has to be rewritten as part of an oppositional politics.””’ “The goal [of 
Post Modern Theory] is a view of democracy and learning in which multi- 
plicity, plurality, and struggle become the raison d’étre of democratic public 
life.””” These discussions seem far removed from a discussion of China, 
where the government contends it operates under “democratic centralism’”— 
a contention dismissed by foreign observers as a word game.” The differ- 
ences between political systems and cultures necessitate further research into 
the meanings of democracy in the Chinese context. 

Arguably, China’s speed of economic development during the last decade 
has been unmatched in history. Will democracy follow? Scholars have de- 
bated the importance of economic growth for democracy,” the relationships 
between capitalism, socialism and democracy,” and the role of economic 
reform in democratization.”° Very few dare to draw conclusions at this time. 
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Given the appropriate environment, economic growth and reform may foster 
democracy at the national level and even in Chinese villages.”’ But given the 
importance of patron-clientelism, democracy will be harder to achieve within 
the workplace.”* A de-emphasis on individualism and a disregard for the rule 
of law are part of the despotic tradition that will likely continue to make dif- 
ficult even the most modest of democratic initiatives in China.” The SZU 
case suggests that, at least for this one particular educational work-unit, 
certain conditions unfavorable to democracy existed. These major hin- 
drances included the nomenkatura selection process of politically-correct 
leaders, a political authoritarian management style,’ the absence of civil 
society (e.g., meaningful faculty senate, autonomous student union) within 
the university, the rule of relationships over the rule of law, and the existence 
of academic departments as independent kingdoms (duli wangguo). Without 
a change in these conditions, faculty and student disengagement is likely to 
continue. In so far as disengagement reflects dissatisfaction, democratic 
management would probably increase faculty satisfaction and decrease dis- 
engagement.'"' Without participation, education, which John Dewey argued 
can benefit from democracy,'” is likely to suffer. 

Defining what constitutes democracy in China is a cross-cultural chal- 
lenge. The very term democracy (demos for people, kratein for rule) comes 
from ancient Greece, the cradle of western civilization where it meant “direct 
democracy” for the entitled (women, slaves and foreigners were excluded). 
Over many historical periods theorists (Rousseau, Locke and Marx to cite 
only a few) have continually tried to define what constitutes (or should con- 
stitute) democracy. Today, the popular notion in the West’ is that partici- 
patory democracy has become “a system in which decisions are taken, and 
policies made, as a result of the widest possible free and open discussion.”!™ 
What has become known as liberal democracy’ argues that the power of the 
state, even a democratic state, should be limited. This is done by the partici- 
pation of groups in civil society, or associational democracy’ as groups 
pursue their particular, especially economic, interests.'©’ The presence of 
strong and independent social groups in civil society is considered among the 
enabling factors for democracy.'®’ Individualism is a key characteristic— 
although a “cultural particularity”'”—of Western liberal democratic theory 
as it abbets individual liberty and optimizes opportunities for individuals 
self-discovery.''” 

Is China culturally suited for democracy? It has been argued that China 
indeed has a national identity compatible with democracy''’ and that the Chi- 
nese have recently opened their minds and now have a “national yearning” 
for democracy.''” Political scientist Andrew Nathan has noted that “Chinese 
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democracy involves participation without influence.”'’? He is referring to 
participation in the formal sense, where participatory bodies act as rubber 
stamps and individuals as window-dressing in the political process. One of 
Nathan’s students, Shi Tianjian, explored what constituted real participation 
in the Chinese context, defining it in a broad way. In such a manner partici- 
pation included “activities by private citizens aimed at influencing the selec- 
tion of governmental personnel and/or actual results of governmental pol- 
icy.”''* Shi noted that “while people in liberal democracies change policy 
during the policy making stage, people in communist regimes change the im- 
pact of government policy at the policy implementation stage.”''’ Shi identi- 
fied forms of informal participation that included the contacting of leaders of 
work-units, often using the latent threat “if you don’t satisfy my request, I 
might choose to make trouble for you.”''® Whipping up public opinion 
against leaders (in other words spreading rumors) was also defined by Shi as 
a form of participation, one which involved about five percent of his survey 
respondents. '”” 

Making a contrast with Western-style liberal democracy, one scholar has 
identified five major features of Asian-style democracy. ''’ These Asian ele- 
ments include: (1) patron-client communitarianism, or the  superior- 
subordinate relationship identified as the principal pattern of exchange inter- 
action. It is “characterized by personal, reciprocal ties between persons or 
groups of persons who command unequal resources by mutually beneficial 
transactions.” (2) Personalism, “with emphasis on leaders rather than on 
laws” where leaders rule through “the sheer force of their personal- 
ity...[P]ersonalist bonds become the primary intermediaries and the most im- 
portant organizational unit for policy making.”'”° (3) Respect for authority 
and hierarchy so that “[c]riticism of rulers is tantamount to criticism of the 
state itself.”!*' (4) A dominant political party without the “Western ‘liberal’ 
elements...[of] open competition, maximum participation by the citizenry, 
and the setting of limits to governance over society and over the individ- 
ual.”'” (5) Finally, a strong interventionist state has been “nonpluralist in 
the sense that the state has co-opted organizations so that there is consider- 
able interdependence between the state and the society’s various interest or- 
ganizations.”'”? Developing relationships (guanxi) with those in power is 
seen by many observers as an important aspect of participation, along with 
the giving of gifts in exchange for help; this along with patron-clientelism is 
a major element in the Chinese work place.'* Thus, it seems that democracy 
should be defined in a special way for China, as it should for any country. It 
appears that social relationships will have a key role in that definition. 
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Whatever form participation takes in the Chinese danwei, the SZU case 
suggests that it is unlikely to resemble what occurs in Western liberal democ- 
racies. Along with the role relationships play, an obvious difference lies in 
the role of leadership. The term lingdao refers to the person(s) formally put 
in charge of an organization. The individual is not selected by those served 
but rather is placed in power by higher-level lingdao. This allows for strong 
leaders and of course both fuels and feeds upon patron-clientelism. Aca- 
demic debate among reformers in pre-Tiananmen China focused on the de- 
sirability of “neo-authoritarian”'” rule as a necessary step toward democ- 
racy, a slightly modified continuation of China’s despotic tradition.'”° In the 
work-place neo-authoritarianism appears in the form of top-down manage- 
ment styles and the absence of advisory committees. Thus, one would not 
expect to find much faculty governance in a Chinese university. Any input 
that is permitted to exist would be at the discretion of the lingdao. This is 
exactly what happened at SZU. The ideas of John Dewey and Cai Yuanpei 
were nowhere to be seen. 
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tion; it is, itself, a process of continuing education of all the people. A 
democratic society provides schooling, but it also calls for those who have 
had the privilege of schooling to dedicate themselves to public service, 
and at the same time, to continue learning as they did while in school. 
Each person is called upon to make his contribution to his own society, 
and ultimately to the whole of humanity (p. 180). 

In both the democracy of the school and in the larger democracy out- 
side, each person must be both a leader and a follower. The greatest 
handicap under which democracy operates is that there are a few leaders 
who cannot be followers, and a vast majority of followers who cannot be 
leaders. The idea of democracy is that one is a leader when he has the 
ability to lead and when the occasion demands it, and a follower when it 
is appropriate for him to be one (p. 300) . 
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Democratic education requires attention to each person’s strengths, 
weaknesses, unique qualities; aiming at the fullest development of indi- 
vidual potentials. Criterion of success is students’ ability to make sound 
judgments, to think imaginatively and independently, to adjust creatively 
to associated living. Artificial boundaries between school subjects must 
be breached. The effective teacher must continually learn (p. 313). 
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8. REPUTATION AND CORRUPTION 


If China as a society shows a great deal of respect for the aged, it does the 
same for its time-honored universities. New universities, in contrast, have to 
earn respect. In 1983 SZU enrolled its first students just a few months after 
it had received official authorization. Despite its newness, the university was 
able to attract over 200 benke students, but many of these students had low 
test scores and chose SZU because they did not meet the requirements of 
their first choice schools. Generally, universities in China are judged by the 
college entrance examination scores of their freshmen. The first SZU leaders 
felt the imperative to raise the quality of freshmen. They did this by recruit- 
ing students outside the examination process, by marketing SZU through 
glossy color brochures, and by inviting secondary school principals to visit 
campus for what amounted to “friendly persuasion.” Faculty members and 
even students in the early years visited key secondary schools around 
Guangdong Province to make sales pitches. In addition, articles had ap- 
peared in key national publications, such as Guangming Daily, which pro- 
moted SZU’s work-study program, credit system, Party integration with ad- 
ministration, and the absence of the two major grains of a student’s “tron rice 
bowl”: job assignment and automatic scholarship. An array of central lead- 
ers, including Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng, had visited the campus and com- 
mented positively on many aspects of the university. Also, the university had 
been the subject of two books, Tang Cairu’s Searching for SZU’s Reform 
Path and Chen Hao’s New Thoughts, New Explorations, New Patterns. The 
school had publicized itself through self-published glossy pictorials to com- 
memorate the third and fifth anniversaries, and a variety of pamphlets, bro- 
chures and booklets were distributed freely on request. Some of them were 
printed in complex Chinese characters, such as used in Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan, suggesting they catered to an expatriate Chinese audience. From 1986 
the administration published annual reports in the form of yearbooks, which 
provided much of the data on which this present volume is based. As a result 
of these various initiatives, students with higher scores started to write down 
SZU as their first choice. The successful handling of the 1986 student dem- 
onstrations seemed only to enhance the university’s reputation. By 1989 
SZU had earned the public’s recognition as a fresh, innovative institution, an 
opinion that was shared by municipal and provincial leaders as well as those 
in Guangdong’s education circles. Then came 4 June 1989. 
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Reputation 


Upon their arrival on campus, the Wei-Wu team determined that SZU 
suffered an ignoble reputation. According to Party Secretary Wu, in their 
pursuit of outside income SZU teachers had told lies and made false ads, 
damaging the school’s standing.’ The articles written by SZU officers that 
appeared in the media following Tiananmen reconstructed the image of Luo’s 
SZU into something that was very different from the public perception of a 
well-run university. Shenzhen residents were now being told that student 
affairs under the Luo administration had run amuck. Characterizing student 
management as “free-running water” (fang ren zi liu), a January 1990 article 
with the by-line “SZU Office of the Party Committee” said that the past em- 
phasis on the Three Selves (self-discipline, self-strengthening, _ self- 
independence) had been a grave mistake. Wei-Wu claimed that under their 
leadership students were now finally being punished for fighting and cohab- 
iting. No longer were students permitted to be willfully absent from class or 
be allowed to find their roommates freely. There would be mandatory wake- 
up calls and lights-out.’ An article in May 1990 reported on the favorable 
outcome of rectification. The library was now fully occupied, class atten- 
dance was over 95% and “students are highly inspired and concentrate on 
study, and teachers teach seriously and serve as role models.”* The reading 
public was told that the university had been mismanaged politically. An arti- 
cle in China Education Daily reported that in 1990, 40 students had been 
expelled or persuaded to drop out. Stricter regulations had been put in force. 
A Party school had been set up to ensure that students and teachers “resist 
the influence of capitalist ideologies...and build up a correct life view and 
outlook on the world...”* Another article by Party Secretary Wu himself in 
the same paper reported the successes of rectification. “All this has greatly 
improved the reputation of the Party among students and teachers.”” (Quite 
the opposite was apparently true, given teachers’ and students’ unwillingness 
to join the Party under Wu’s leadership.) 

From the early 1990s much of the attention SZU received in the press, 
however, was negative. A one-page article in the October 1990 issue of 
Cheng Ming, a monthly Hong Kong periodical that deals with Mainland af- 
fairs, discussed post-Tiananmen changes at SZU.° The article, written under 
the pen name Tu Li (Killing Power) focused on corruption at SZU, men- 
tioning the influence President Wei had used to enable his son, who had 
failed a required test, to go abroad for study. It also referred to a scam that 
involved the selling of bogus SZU degrees which were chopped with Luo 
Zhengqi’s presidential chop even after he had left office. After the incident 
was exposed, the head of the Media Department fled China for France. The 
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article also mentioned that the university community believed that high uni- 
versity officials had been involved in the scam. The article speculated that 
the central government did not want SZU to succeed so it purposely chose a 
“low class” Party secretary. It questioned the integrity and character of the 
Wei-Wu leadership. The magazine Cheng Ming is not permitted in China, 
but a copy of this article was photocopied and spread among teachers, so 
that almost everyone on staff had read it within several weeks of its publica- 
tion. 

An even more damning article appeared in October 1992 in the Shenzhen 
Tequ Bao, the zone’s leading daily newspaper. Entitled “Mis-directed Yang 
Fang,” it told the story of a Law Department student, who had been diligent 
in high school, but whose pursuit of knowledge was corrupted when he at- 
tended university. The people in the story were misidentified; the school it- 
self was called Exploration University, located by Bigfoot Lake (historically, 
SZU’s Wenshan [Knowledge Hill] Lake had been known as Smallfoot Lake), 
and there was little doubt that the account referred to SZU. SZU’s Party 
secretary himself labeled it a “sarcastic and mean article.”’ The essay at- 
tacked the rigidity of the education system and the students’ preoccupation 
with doing business. That Shenzhen’s most widely-read newspaper would 
print such criticism of SZU suggests the degree to which the university’s 
reputation had fallen. 


1993 murders 


The next negative accounts of SZU appeared in March 1993 and recounted 
the campus murder in which a night school student had slain his girlfriend 
with a fruit knife.’ From that point on, SZU mounted a public relations blitz 
that was to last over three years and produce several hundred newspaper ar- 
ticles favorable to the university. One of the first appeared in May 1993 in 
Shenzhen Tequ Bao. Entitled “Standing on the New Starting Line,” the arti- 
cle took the form of a lengthy interview with President Cai, enhanced by the 
reporters’ own praise for the progress Cai was making.” But the event that 
occurred on campus the day following the article’s appearance was to be- 
come the most damaging blow the university would feel. The incident was 
the Cuckoo’s Hill murder of a former student by a group of 11 students. 
Within a few days the news of the Cuckoo’s Hill murder had made the cam- 
pus rumor mill. A few days after that, the rumors had spread throughout the 
economic zone; I, myself, received five calls from alumni inquiring about the 
validity of the rumors. Within six weeks, the Cuckoo’s Hill murder was be- 
ing reported in the media, first in Hong Kong, then three weeks later in 
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Shenzhen.'” The details of the murder, as pieced together from the various 
media, shocked the general public. 

On the afternoon of 4 May 1993, three young men were drinking at a 
campus café around 3 p.m. One was Li Haidong, 25, a former 1987 daipei 
student from the International Finance and Trade Department. He was 
known around campus as a “bad kid.” Despite the fact that he had been 
formally expelled, Li had remained on campus, working part-time as a 
watchman in a dance hall. His drinking partners that afternoon were Yang 
Guan, a freshman from Chemistry, and Ying Bing, a second-year Economics 
zhuanke zifei student. Li took Yang’s switchblade, and Ying forced him to 
give it back. That evening, Yang talked about the incident with Chen Liang, 
a Management zhuanke student. Altogether ten people went to locate Li. 
They found him in a campus café next to the roller rink. Chen threw a wine 
glass at Li. Then Ying dared Li to attack him. Li, in turn, dared all ten, 
saying to Ying, “If you don’t kill me tonight, Pll kill you first, then Chen, 
then Yang.” Profanity was exchanged, including xiabi, a curse word for 
vagina. Chen struck Li with a glass, and the three leaders beat him with a 
chair, then struck him unconscious. Chen intimidated the bystanders to join 
in. As they all dragged Li from the café, he regained consciousness and pled 
for mercy. They feared what Li might do if he lived. Ying had a knife and 
asked all ten to stab Li. After he was dead, the group, which now numbered 
11-13, discussed how to dispose of the body. There were several proposals. 
One was to cut the body into 13 pieces and bury him outside the SEZ the 
following day. Until then, they would dig a deep grave. They dragged the 
corpse across the road to Cuckoo’s Hill, which is behind Teaching Building 
E, and aside the former grave yard. They stole a pick from a local garden 
and dug Li’s grave, where they buried him at 5 a.m. All 13 covered the body 
with soil, cement blocks and twigs. Ying kept the names of the 13 on a scrap 
of paper. If anyone ratted, he said, they would be killed. If nothing hap- 
pened within three days, the paper with the names would be destroyed. The 
men then burned the victim’s clothes on the beach. The group could not 
reach agreement on the next step, but eventually they decided that they 
needed to take the corpse out of the SEZ and destroy it with chemicals. They 
finally retired for the evening, some six hours after the murder had begun. 

The next afternoon Ying and Chen bought gloves and chemicals. Two of 
the bystander/participants went to fetch a car. The body was exhumed, and 
sulfuric acid was used to erase identifying marks. Chen and Ying drove it 
across the Shenzhen border for burial. One of the participant/bystanders, 
persuaded by a friend, reported the crime to Public Security. One hundred 
security guards swarmed upon campus and arrested some of the conspira- 
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tors. Of the five who fled three of them soon reported to the SZU Security 
Office with their parents, but Chen and Ying went into hiding. Public Secu- 
rity found them when they used their beepers to call a friend to ask for 
money to help them escape. They were arrested 7 May in the Baoan hostel 
where they were living. The case went to court. The ringleaders received 
life sentences and the bystander/participants were given lesser terms. A\I- 
though murder is a capital crime in China, none of the perpetrators was exe- 
cuted because, according to several sources, many of them had influential 
parents who, through various means of persuasion, appealed for leniency. 

The Cuckoo’s Hill murder, which was widely reported in China, “had 
damaged the image of the university and of the SEZ,” according to a state- 
level publication." After summer break, when SZU resumed in fall 1993, 
another damaging piece appeared in a local paper. An investigative report in 
the zone’s Legal Daily'® painted a picture of a university that had deterio- 
rated sharply from its origins. Entitled, “Will SZU Be As Shining As Be- 
fore,” the article was lengthy by Chinese newspaper standards, over 9,500 
characters. Near the beginning it set the tone for criticism, reflecting that 
people referred to SZU as having: “first rate environment, third rate teaching 
and study management, and ninth rate students.” It was especially critical of 
the teachers, commenting that some were so busy playing the stock market 
that they did not even bother coming to class. The overall teaching was 
poorer than that in secondary school. Twenty percent of the freshmen never 
bothered to attend class, a figure that raised to 50% for seniors. It mentioned 
students’ cheating and bribing teachers so they could “get past the escape 
line of 60.”'° Interviewing local enterprise leaders, the reporters estimated 
that half of Shenzhen’s work-units did not want SZU graduates. One profes- 
sor interviewed commented that SZU had only itself to blame for the current 
sad state of affairs. “We feel ashamed to be professors here,” he said. Nei- 
ther students nor staff took sufficient pride in the university to wear the 
school badge, according to the journalists (This situation is similar to what 
happens in northern China schools where “students pin their school badges to 
their bottoms.”"*). The reporters pointed out SZU’s low level of manage- 
ment. For illustration, they referred to a notice promulgated after the 
Cuckoo’s Hill murder which announced that the students who were then un- 
der investigation were expelled from SZU. The notice, however, “confused 
which departments they came from or what they were studying.” The report 
mentions that many teachers were treated unfairly in terms of housing distri- 
bution and that staff, in general, were upset that the university’s leaders 
spent so much time on overseas travel. 
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This Legal Daily article had a profound influence on community opin- 
ion, saying out loud what many people already knew: that SZU’s reputation 
had fallen dramatically. The university leaders, however, did not accept the 
criticisms. Zhang Bigong, who had been in charge of propaganda for several 
years, labeled the newspaper article as “insulting and full of untruths.” 
Zhang went so far as to say “There is nothing wrong with Shenda.” Zhang, 
who was put in charge of alumni affairs for the tenth anniversary, declined to 
develop an alumni organization, saying that alumni relations were the prov- 
ince of each individual department. He said that the officially constituted 
alumni association had refused to deal with SZU’s post-Tiananmen leaders; 
by the early 1990s the association had altogether ceased to exist. A few 
alumni were approached for donations, paying ¥8,000 (US $1,380) to have 
their pictures in the commemorative Pictorial; most prominent among them 
was Giant Group Founder Shi Yuzhu (whose empire a few years later would 
be forced into bankruptcy). Otherwise, the SZU leaders did not want to deal 
with alumni, whom one leader privately characterized as “more trouble than 
they are worth.” 

Cai redoubled his efforts to offset all the bad news with favorable re- 
porting about SZU. Rebuilding the university’s reputation was a common 
theme in several of Cai’s speeches. Developing relations with foreign uni- 
versities was also part of his effort at building reputation. SZU had en- 
hanced its national reputation by conferring an honorary professorship in 
August 1991 on Japanese Prime Minister Kaifu Toshiki, who had first vis- 
ited SZU in 1985. Over the year’s Kaifu had become SZU’s favorite for- 
eigner, first as Japan’s reform-minded Minister of Education and later during 
and after his brief stint as prime minister (1989-1991), which ended in fail- 
ure. Kaifu’s 1991 honorary degree was conferred in a ceremony that took 
place in Beijing’s Diao Yu Tai Hotel, the residence for official state visitors. 
In attendance were SEdC vice-director He Dongchang, heads of various 
ministries, the Shenzhen mayor and the entire leadership of SZU—Wei, Wu, 
Ying and Zheng. This event happened just days before Cai’s arrival at SZU, 
and it must have impressed on him the importance of favorable publicity. 
During his tenure as president, Cai conferred honorary professorships on a 
dozen visitors and he himself received an honorary doctorate from a Japanese 
university. Cai appeared for photo opportunities whenever possible; he is 
pictured in each of the first 11 pictures in the SZU 1994 Yearbook, and eight 
of the first 10 pictures the following year. 

Cai was convinced that SZU’s bad reputation was due only to a misun- 
derstanding among the public. With good public relations work, SZU’s 
reputation could be restored. Cai’s ulterior motive for improving the univer- 
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sity’s image, according to many at the university, was to have his own con- 
tract continued past the date he reached 60 in 1995. In any case, the Pub- 
lishing Center went into high gear, producing 40 brochures and other publi- 
cations on the university in 1993 alone. The News Briefs began publishing 
three times per week, rather than two. The Propaganda Department reported 
in 1995 that it had arranged for 170 articles on SZU to be published.’ On 1 
May 1994 SZU inaugurated Shenzhen Daxue Bao, a bi-weekly daily paper 
with many student contributions. Run out of the Propaganda Office, the pa- 
per began on a shoe-string budget. Over its first year of operation, the paper 
received more awards in journalism than any of the other 30 university pa- 
pers in Guangdong. Many of its articles were reprinted in local and national 
periodicals. About the same time, the SZU Higher Education Research In- 
stitute became an arm of the Propaganda Office. Its director Yang Yiyi, who 
transferred in from his previous assignment in the Propaganda Office, started 
producing public relations pieces on the university that appeared in local and 
national newspapers. No actual research on education came forth from the 
Institute, but Yang attended several international conferences presenting pa- 
pers that praised SZU. 


Accreditation 


In addition to improving public relations, Cai Delin’s major effort at re- 
storing SZU’s sagging reputation was directed at passing the 1995 state-level 
accreditation. A few years before, at a meeting of academic heads of univer- 
sities that had been created since 1980, an official from the SEdC put new 
universities on notice that they were to undergo accreditation, supervised 
directly by the SEdC. The accreditation would be a serious undertaking, 
with teams of experts visiting each campus, examining every aspect of the 
university, including testing the students. The outcome of this inspection 
could be one of three: pass, pass conditional to stated improvements, or fail. 
The SEdC let it be known that it considered small, single purpose institutions 
to be inefficient, and it recommended mergers and expanding of specialties.'® 
In this regard, SZU was not a major concern for the SEdC. SZU had already 
consolidated with the Shenzhen Teacher’s College, and unless it wanted to- 
join operations with the brand new Shenzhen Polytech, there was little more 
merging that could be done. In 1994 the Chemistry Department had under- 
gone a mini-accreditation by the SEdC, and this trial run had afforded SZU 
an opportunity to determine its weaknesses. More important, it had allowed 
university leaders to become familiar with the accreditation process. 
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The nationwide accreditation would take place in three stages: 108 uni- 
versities founded after 1978 (nine of them comprehensive’) would be in- 
cluded in the first round, 1995-1996. As it turned out, SZU was selected to 
be in the first group of universities, and accreditation week was slated for 
November 1995. The university was informally given a set of guidelines 
which specified the types of ratios and indices the SEdC considered accept- 
able. For example, enrollment should be above 3,500 undergraduates 
(including zhuanke) and teacher-student ratio should be between 1:8 - 1:9. 
Points would be deducted for each of the items that was outside the recom- 
mended parameters. 


Precursors to accreditation 


SZU had only limited experience with evaluation, and there was no ongoing 
systemic review that was included in or outside the annual budgeting cycle. 
Presidents and Party secretaries evaluated the heads of offices and depart- 
ments using whatever criteria they chose. Program evaluation was not re- 
quired by the municipal or provincial government. Most inspection tours by 
upper level leaders occurred on short notice and involved little more than 
campus tours, formal meetings and the requisite banquet. In addition to the 
1994 Chemistry Department mini-accreditation, SZU had undertaken a large 
scale review in 1992, and subsequently it implemented an annual review that 
included a student evaluation questionnaire. 


1992 index evaluation 


In April 1992 the Academic Affairs Office promulgated an evaluation proce- 
dure by which departments self-assessed their major core courses.'* Each 
head of an academic department was given detailed instructions on how to 
quantify 37 variables. As indicated in Figure 8.1, the variables were 
grouped at three levels. Values at the lowest level were multiplied by a co- 
efficient; these were summed-up (moving left on Figure 8.1). This resulted 
in a composite index score providing a basis for comparing departments. 

To illustrate, variable #1, age, had three categories, according to the in- 
struction manual. Average faculty age 44-55 earned full marks; average age 
55-60 earned 80%; average age over 60 earned 60%. The score was then 
multiplied by the variable’s co-efficient, in this instance .1. Variable #28, 
for example, concerned “teaching content in accordance with the outline, 
paying attention to reviewing and expanding, at normal speed.” The catego- 
ries were defined as “basically all right” (100%), “not all right” (80%), and 
“abnormal speed” (60%). Many of the variables contained such categories 
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that required the department head’s subjective judgment whether an item was 
“excellent,” “good,” or “ordinary.” 

The index system was weighted in such a way that five variables (#6, 
#29, #7, #9, #19) accounted for 31.1% of the total score. These variables 
addressed teaching quality. Three variables that addressed research (#8, #9, 
#10) accounted for 11.4% of the final score. That the evaluation put less 
emphasis on research was consistent with de facto university policy that con- 
sidered SZU a teaching rather than a research university. The index relied 
heavily on the subjective judgments of department heads, the people respon- 
sible for completing the forms. Nine subjective variables (#2, #12, #28, #29, 
#32, #34, #35, #36, #37) accounted for 26.2% of the final score. Many of 
the 37 variables had hidden assumptions. Some assumptions—that healthy 
teachers are better than sick teachers—are not troublesome. Others, how- 
ever, raise problems. Variable #1 assumes that middle-aged teachers, re- 
gardless of quality, are best. Variable #4 gives full marks if 40% of a de- 
partment’s teaching staff have associate professor ranks or above. Other 
variables assume that teachers should teach at least two courses each term; 
that 60% of courses should be taught by staff with advanced degrees; that 
publishing research at the state-level is better than at lower levels; that 
course materials should always be in use; that mere existence of a teaching 
outline and teaching calendar, regardless of quality, is sufficient; that self- 
edited books and foreign books, irrespective of quality, are preferred over 
other types; and that falling behind an outline means an ineffective teacher. 
All in all, the index evaluation was so ridden with assumptions and so relied 
on the subjective judgments of department heads that although the exercise 
was taken seriously by the university community, the results had little 
meaning. The Foreign Language Depattment, for example, was assessed in 
the opinion of its leaders as one of the best departments at SZU. Given 
FLD’s poor reputation on campus, this result by itself somewhat destroyed 
the credibility of the exercise in the eyes of most SZU teachers and leaders. 
The 1992 exercise involved several thousand person hours; the degree to 
which the process of filling out the forms proved informative to staff is un- 
known. The overall results were never publicized. 


Student feedback 


Another type of evaluation was implemented in 1994 on a trial basis and 
subsequently became part of SZU annual routine. Students were asked to 
evaluate their teachers on a computer-readable form that included 21 criteria 
(see Table 8.1). Student feed-back was used to award teachers who received 
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the highest marks, but otherwise the results were not shared with the teachers 
who were evaluated. Department heads retained them for possible future 
use, such as promotion. Since the results were not made public or given to 
each teacher, it is unclear what purpose the evaluation served, other than to 
give information to department heads that might prove useful to them in the 
future. The forms were confidential. Each form required the name of the 
teacher being evaluated and his/her course. Students could choose which 
courses to evaluate; they were required to reveal on the form only their de- 
partment, major, year, and sex. The evaluation employed a five-item Likert 
scale from “very poor’ to “very good.” 


1995 SEdC accreditation 


The 1995 SEdC accreditation was seen as a way to improve SZU’s reputa- 
tion. Vice-president Zhang Bigong, in a pep talk to the staff in February 
1995, commented that “Our only option is to pass the accreditation. It re- 
lates to the reputation of SZU and to the future of SZU. The best way to 
stop rumors about SZU is to pass the accreditation.”'? Zhang admonished 
teachers, noting: 


We visited some small schools Jisou and Wuyi and were impressed by the 
work ethic and responsibilities of staff and teachers. Compared with them, 
our life and payment are better here, but we lag behind them in jiaofeng 
[teaching wind]. We have to admit this and be ashamed of this. Many of our 
teachers are irresponsible and privately ask others to conduct their classes and 
other practices against the rules. 


Preparation for the November 1995 accreditation by the SEdC was a major 
exercise at SZU beginning spring 1995 and consuming tens of thousands of 
person-hours. The campus was spruced up. All the student dorms were 
painted. Eighteen campus stores were closed and 14 illegal structures torn 
down. Leaky pipes were fixed; sagging power cables were tightened. A 
rubbish dump between student dormitories was transformed into pocket-sized 
Morning View Park. Shenzhen city provided several extra million yuan to 
help SZU pass the accreditation. 

The university leaders had been given the index system on which the ac- 
creditation would be based. More importantly, they had informally obtained 
a copy of the coefficients used by the SEdC to compute the final score. 
Armed with these documents, SZU’s leaders knew what was expected of 
them. This, in many cases, allowed them to fit the data to obtain the desir- 
able results. Over a period of a year, SZU leaders accessed the university’s 
strengths and weaknesses in order to make appropriate adjustments, in either 
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reality or data. Each department and office was instructed to complete self- 
evaluations providing information that would be eventually compiled into the 
university's summary self-evaluation. Each teaching department set up an 
ad hoc accreditation committee which required individual teachers to compile 
elaborate documentation for each course they taught. In addition to infor- 
mation on syllabus, textbooks, and weekly class plan (which teachers rou- 
tinely prepared as exercises that occurred almost every other year), they were 
asked to provide information on their research, on teaching, exams, the 
evaluation criteria used for scoring, and the distribution of scores. Teachers 
who did not have this information at hand had to hunt it down in the various 
teaching offices that kept back-copies of exams, grade sheets, text ordering 
records, etc. During the 1995 spring term, departments focused all their en- 
ergies on data collection. The New Briefs for those months gave progress 
reports for the different units. The accreditation committee of the Social Sci- 
ences Department, for example, reported that “all teachers are determined to 
take advantage of accreditation to improve their work.””” The Physics De- 
partment reported it was busy checking its own laboratory equipment against 
the SEdC’s recommended list. It noted that it was building up a complete 
file data base, including daily logs, maintenance logs, and logs of experi- 
ments conducted.”’ (Whether it was reconstructing and back-dating records 
is unclear.) In March the Management Department decided to reduce out-of- 
plan classes to prevent them from hindering its benke courses. Its teaching 
plans were fully revised; efforts were made to send more teachers abroad for 
training; transparency of financial work was improved.” A month later, 
Management reported that it had required all its staff to do a thorough self- 
examination; teaching-research offices were told to stress teaching research 
work, including making new class plans, improving new courses, further de- 
veloping backbone courses, and strengthening the use of A/V. Its students 
were told to organize “study experiences exchanges” and academic contests. 
To improve the departmental library, Management subscribed to new maga- 
zines and books. CCP members in Management served as models in the ac- 
creditation fight.” The leaders of Civil Engineering visited Huanan Polytech 
in Guangzhou to pick up pointers on how to prepare for the accreditation. 
The department decided to adjust the curriculum to ensure that the total 
teaching hours fell below 3,000, as required by the SEdC.™ 

The university’s collection of accreditation documents, with all its at- 
tachments, ran hundreds of pages in length. The self-evaluation index in- 
cluded 33 variables, for each of which SZU was to grade itself on an A-B-C- 
D basis. In addition, SZU was to propose improvement measures. Once the 
SEdC team had finished its week-long visit, the university would prepare 
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“teaching work adjustment measures” which would address the team’s find- 
ings. 

In general, however, SZU generally lacked consistent systems for col- 
lecting and presenting even basic data in such areas as student enrollment.” 
The systems that existed permitted the university a degree of flexibility in 
achieving the appropriate results. Take enrollment, for example. The SEdC 
wanted to see an enrollment of 3,500 full-time undergraduates. SZU’s en- 
rollment in 1995, as based on the published state plan, was estimated at 
2,596. Adjusting for late enrollments, actual enrollment came to 3,115. 
This fell short, however, of the state requirement. SZU, however, reported to 
the SEdC that it had 3,583 in-plan students, a figure that, although lacking a 
basis in reality, exceeds the SEdC minimum of 3,500. Much of the data 
used in SZU’s self-evaluation appears unable to withstand scrutiny by an 
independent auditor, and it is clear that the SEdC did not look over the data 
as a careful examiner might have done. Another example of data manipula- 
tion concerned donations, something that the SEdC looked favorably on. 
SZU reported a ¥15 (US $1.80) million gift by Pan Wangjiu for the estab- 
lishment of a Culture and Media College. Only 10% of that donation was 
ever received and, in 1998, the building remained no more than a hole in the 
ground, literally. Many of the items in the evaluation (just like in the 1992 
precursor) called for subjective judgments. SZU gave itself a B on each of 
several variables, including overall academic atmosphere, teaching atmos- 
phere, and study atmosphere, although a more objective assessment would 
have generated Cs and Ds. 

Given that SZU’s leaders were filling out the evaluation forms them- 
selves, the only uncontrollable aspect of the accreditation that had them seri- 
ously worried was the spot tests that were to be given students. Three or 
more groups of students were to be spot tested when the SEdC accreditation 
team visited campus. It was uncertain who (by year or major) would be 
tested on what subjects; there were dozens of possibilities (e.g., 1991 English 
majors on computer knowledge, 1992 Chemistry majors on math, etc.). For 
a self-evaluation item that concerned these random tests, SZU had to predict 
how well students would fare. It had the option to give itself A, B, or C. 
The top grade meant a prediction that 80% of the students would pass the 
sample tests. A grade of C, in contrast, was required if only 60% of sample 
test takers were expected to pass. A grade of B would have split the differ- 
ence at 70. SZU’s leaders gave students a C in this regard. 

Contrary to SEdC policy, but fortunate for the SZU leaders, the univer- 
sity was informally notified in advance exactly which students would be 
tested on what subjects. Students who would be taking tests were placed in 
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intensive cram sessions for the week prior to accreditation. All their regular 
courses were canceled. As it turned out passing rates varied: 88% for ad- 
vanced math, 79% for college physics, and 68% for accounting. A grade of 
high B for the students would have proven a more accurate prediction that 
the C that was given. When SZU made the prediction several months before 
accreditation, the leaders did not know specific details of the testing. They 
made a general assessment which indicated that they lacked confidence in the 
students; as it turns out they had underestimated students’ abilities. 

The first items on the accreditation concerned student funding. A grade 
of A required a ¥1,000 (US $120) per capita outlay for six items (textbook 
development, consumable supplies, lab equipment, job practice, library and 
teaching materials). SZU computed its 1995 per capita outlay at ¥6,162 (US 
$740). To bring the figure closer to the norm in China, night school students 
were included as one-third FTE, but the figure only lowered to ¥4,849.50 
(US $580). The increase of funding was much greater than the 5% required 
for grade A. (SZU’s growth had averaged 67% over four years.) 

Judgment played a large role in the self-evaluation. In some items SZU 
interpreted figures in a way most favorable for the university. Five such ma- 
nipulations of data are described here: 


e In terms of teachers’ age, 80% of teaching staff under age 40 equaled grade A 
and 50% equaled grade C. Splitting the difference, grade B for this item 
should be 65%. (For all items, the SEdC let grade B be an unspecified 
amount between A and C.) SZU gave itself a B, although only 56% of its 
teachers were under age 40. 


e For library books per student, 180 defined grade A and 120 grade B. SZU 
figure was presented as 162 books per student. In fact, many of SZU’s books 
were duplicates; observation suggests that the average book in the collection 
had at least 1.5 copies. In real terms, the library’s collection of unique books 
is much smaller than the actual numbers suggest. 


e =f 90% of SZU’s benke students participated in job practice (gongzuo shixi), 
the university would earn an A for the relevant item (80% would have meant 
the grade C). SZU gave itself a B, but in fact very few students undertook real 
job practice over the required periods. To graduate, all students had to meet 
the letter of the requirements and return a properly chopped form that had a 
danwei’s endorsement. In many cases, however, students had not actually 
worked in a danwei; they had merely arranged to get an enterprise to chop the 
form. An example: For my dissertation data, I had students code variables 
and complete coding sheets in an exercise that took five students about 100 
hours. The FLD permitted these students to let their coding for me serve as 
their job practice. To get proper credit, they needed to have their forms 
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chopped, so I gave the forms to a friend whose father was the Party boss of an 
enterprise. He returned the properly chopped forms which stated that the stu- 
dents had worked for this danwei; students received credit for job practice. In 
this particular case the students actually did work, though not for the danwei 
that chopped the forms. In many other cases, students did no work at all and 
still found an enterprise to chop their forms. SZU turned a blind eye to this 
widespread corrupt practice.”° 


e For the item on academic atmosphere, the self-evaluation received grade B for 
an alleged 376 academic lectures that had been open for students from 1992 
through May 1995, or 107 per year. For this entire period, the News Briefs 
reported only 12 public lectures. In fact, SZU offered very few academic lec- 
tures per year, not more than usually two or three a year in each department. 
The 107 figure appears to be grossly inflated. 


e SZU also reported that student publishing amounted to one article per every 
three Arts students (SEdC required 1:2 ratio for grade A). Given the paucity 
of student publications and the fact that probably a handful of students were 
responsible for most of the published articles, figures that resulted in a 1:3 ra- 
tio appear to be inflated, also. 


In some items, however, SZU gave more accurate assessments. Fixed lab 
assets per student were computed at ¥12,621 (US $1,510), above the 
¥10,000 (US $1,200) required for an A in this category. SZU, however, 
gave itself a B, admitting that the “distribution of lab equipment was not suf- 
ficiently balanced.” SZU gave itself grade C in teaching management, in 
part because it received a D in one aspect: only 8.3% of the AAO staff had 
senior qualifications, as opposed to the 30% needed for grade A. Although 
known as a technologically advanced school, SZU received only a B in micro 
computer-aided management. The Academic Affairs Office still drew up 
classroom arrangements by hand, for example, despite the availability of 
software to set teaching and classroom assignments. 

Any data fudging and manipulation that occurred in SZU’s self- 
evaluation report is understandable. Passing the accreditation was seen as a 
necessary step toward two other goals that President Cai wanted to achieve 
for SZU. One was the right to award masters degrees. Shortly after the suc- 
cessful accreditation, in fact, SZU was given the right to recruit masters stu- 
dents in three fields: Architecture, Electronics and Special Economic Zone 
Economics. Cai also wanted SZU to be included in the “211 Program,” 
which was a national competition to select 100 key universities for the 21“ 
Century. Despite the extreme unlikelihood of SZU’s being included among 
this élite (Guangdong Province was expected to be able to put only four in- 
stitutions into “211”), Cai and Shenzhen leaders began stressing that SZU 
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deserved to be included.”’ All this was an additional public relations ploy to 
further improve the university’s reputation. And, as noted earlier, Cai’s 
most personal reason for passing the accreditation was that he believed 
(inaccurately, it turns out) that a pass would serve as a convincing reason for 
the municipality to extend his contract. 


China Spring article 


All this effort on the accreditation might have produced the desired results— 
the university’s renewed reputation and Cai’s renewed contract—had it not 
been for an article that appeared in an U.S.-based Chinese language journal 
called China Spring. A magazine banned in the PRC, China Spring caters 
to Chinese intellectuals abroad and provides comment on political and social 
affairs of the Mainland. A 7,750-character article entitled “SZU under the 
Governance of Cai Delin” appeared in the March 1996 issue under the pen 
name Bei Aizhi (homonym for “the sad one”). In all probability the article, 
like the Cheng Ming piece before it, was authored by a member of the SZU 
community, for it included a lot of information only someone inside would 
know. It started out with a series of ditties (sharp poetic phrases) that were 
circulating around the campus, ridiculing the leadership. It then talked about 
corruption, including president Wei’s tampering with his son’s academic rec- 
ord in order to enroll him in an American university. But the main focus was 
Cai Delin, and the various forms of corruption that plagued his leadership. It 
mentioned hometown people Cai had appointed to various offices in order to 
establish a Chaozhou faction on campus. It discussed the president’s keep- 
ing a mistress on campus, protecting corrupt officials, such as those in the 
Foreign Language Department, giving administrative posts to incompetent 
people and accepting bribes for favors. It talked about how the financial 
records were manipulated to show that more funds went into research than 
actually occurred. It offered another ditty: 


Luo Zhengqi, much contribution; 
Wei Youhai, a few bad records; 
Cai Delin, all sorts of sin. 


The article concluded with the author’s analysis of SZU’s major problems: 
the lack of sound systems (viz., financial, academic, research); lack of de- 
mocracy; concentration of power; the absence of free speech. “SZU people 
can do nothing to change this situation,” the author opined. “All they can do 
is wait for miracles, like the proverbial ‘silly wife who awaits the return of 
her unfaithful husband.” 
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For an entire week in spring 1996, the SZU campus was abuzz with dis- 
cussion of this article. Who was the author? How did he or she get so much 
information? Cai Delin, himself, called a meeting of mid-level cadres to de- 
nounce the article; Wei Youhai sent out a personal letter to all departments 
proclaiming his innocence of any wrongdoing. A reward was offered for 
anyone who reported the author. For Cai, the article could not have come 
out at a worst time. On a high after leading SZU successfully through the 
accreditation, he figured he was assured a contract renewal. All heads of 
departments and offices—themselves Cai appointees—had signed a petition 
that was sent to the upper levels imploring them to reappoint Cai as presi- 
dent. It is unknown whether Cai would have been kept on if the China 
Spring article had not appeared, but shortly after the article’s publication, 
officials in the city government let it be known that a search was on for a 
new president and new Party secretary. The timing may have been coinci- 
dental, but much of the SZU community believed the article to be the deci- 
sive factor that influenced city leaders to find new leadership in order to re- 
build the university’s reputation. In 1995 Cai admitted SZU’s reputation 
was still so low that “long-time SZU comrades are not happy about the fact 
that SZU is still listed at the bottom of the list of over 1,000 universities.” 
Ironically, Cai who was so concerned with reputation saw his own esteem 
plummet along with that of the university. 


Corruption 


One of the contributors to SZU’s negative reputation, both among stake- 
holders—staff, students, parents, alumni, and upper-level officials—and the 
public at large was the perception of corruption. This persistent perception 
was reinforced by observation and rumors, as well as accounts mentioned in 
SZU’s official media and some published articles. This section’s discussion 
of corruption at SZU first tackles the thorny issue of defining corruption in 
the Chinese educational context. Then, a brief literature review examines the 
cellular nature of the Chinese polity and the phenomenon of guanxi. 
Throughout, the discussion of corruption refers to some of the over 50 inci- 
dents of corruption that I identified during field research. These are cited 
here by case number (e.g., Case A, 1985) and summarized in Table 8.3 at 
the end of this chapter, pages 296-300. The section ends with an exploration 
of the relationships between corruption and cellularism and guanxi, attempt- 
ing to offer some insight into how these latter catalytic elements foster cor- 
ruption. My major thesis is that two factors strongly influenced and indeed 
permitted corrupt occurrences within SZU. One was the cellular nature of 
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the danwei, which allowed the lingdao (leaders) of individual academic de- 
partments to operate semi-autonomously. This encouraged a patron-client 
relationship between the university’s principals and the heads of individual 
cells. The second influential factor concerned the nature of the decision- 
making process, which emphasized individuals and their relationships. Per- 
sonal relationships at SZU between individuals were often more important 
than rules or regulations. 


Defining corruption 


Corruption in the Chinese context is not very precise a concept as it com- 
prises a lot of political terms: tanwu (malpractice) and fubai (decay and pu- 
trefaction), guandao (speculation by officials), economic crimes (jingji fan- 
zui), the more general buzheng zhi feng (unhealthy tendencies), shouhui 
(bribe-extorting), and tequan (privilege-seeking activities).’* Over the past 
decade and a half, Western-educated sinologists have published about a 
dozen articles on corruption in China in key academic journals.” Most of 
these theorize about corruption. For reference they use accounts published in 
the official Mainland press. Some pieces relate anecdotes, but none relies 
much on participant-observation or techniques that are ethnographic in na- 
ture. Despite this major weakness, the literature makes a number of insight- 
ful and valuable contributions to our understanding of Chinese corruption. 
The generally accepted definition of corruption by Western scholars is 
that it occurs when individuals use their public roles for personal gain and 
when their behavior deviates from normal duties or violates rules.*’ This 
leads into a public opinion definition of corruption, one which emphasizes 
perception. Both élite and mass opinion tolerate some types of misconduct— 
“white” or “creative” corruption—while other forms—‘“black” corruption— 
are condemned.*' Whereas “predatory” corruption occurs when those in 
power make use of their position and thus preserve their monopoly, 
“creative” corruption enables entrepreneurs to weaken bureaucratic monopo- 
lies. It furthers modernization. In between falls “gray” corruption where 
there is no clear consensus. The importance of the legal definition of cor- 
ruption is diminished because “under certain circumstances, citizens may 
reasonably feel that an act which is legally defined as corruption is neverthe- 
less a necessary tool to survive.”*? Given China’s underdeveloped legal sys- 
tem where the rule of relationships is often as important as (or more impor- 
tant than) the rule of law,” the validity of this view is obvious. Corruption is 
not a clear-cut issue. Changing concepts of corruption have evolved in 
China between the early 1950s to the early 1980s.** Not only did percep- 
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tions change, but morals also shifted. Different groups within a society may 
adhere to different morals. It is not the deeds themselves that are solely im- 
portant, but also the perceptions of those deeds based on values held by the 
perceiving group. For thousands of years Chinese theorists have moralized 
politics. Western theorists on corruption face the difficult task of reconciling 
very different concepts within the Western liberal-democratic and Chinese 
moral-despotic traditions. These concepts relate to individualism, views of 
human nature, rule of law and moralization in politics.» 

For the purposes of this book, the term corruption is used in its public- 
perception sense. The counting of cases resulted from asking informants “to 
describe any incidents you consider to be corruption.” The over fifty cases 
of corruption identified for SZU in Table 8.3 were, therefore, either wit- 
nessed by me or reported to me by the principals or by other members of the 
university community. Public perception, however, is not uniform: a given 
incident may be perceived as white, black, or gray corruption by different 
members of the community. The school leader who falsifies school records 
in order to send his child abroad for study* may believe he engages in no 
more than the “white” form of corruption, exercising a right owed to him 
according to his position. Ordinary teachers, who lack access to the channels 
needed for helping their children, might describe the same incident as “black” 
or “gray.” Other cases where the degree of corruption is contested include 
embezzlement of funds,” nepotism,*® non-merit-based hiring and promo- 
tion,” thwarting investigations into financial wrongdoing,”” and the tender- 
ing/extortion of funds from students who wish signatures and chops on pa- 
perwork needed to go abroad.”! 


Corruption in the academy 


Defining corruption within the university context provides a further compli- 
cation. How is corruption in educational work-units different from the types 
of corruption that exist elsewhere? Unlike the alleged corrupt practices cited 
immediately above, not all corruption in educational danwei concerns finan- 
cial matters.” 

Universities differ from other work-units because of their unique input- 
throughput-output arrangement. The definition suggested above—the use of 
official roles for personal gain in such a way that violates accepted norms— 
proves too narrow. It focuses on lingdao while excluding non-officials such 
as ordinary teachers and students. Given the nature of promotion through 
examinations and the importance of grades, schools have rules as well as 
norms that relate to certain forms of misbehavior peculiar to the campus. 
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Types of “academic corruption” include cheating on tests,’ grade fixing, 
manipulations in admissions,”° plagiarism,”° falsifying credentials, and the 
sale of bogus degrees.*’ The only one of these that received constant official 
attention at SZU was cheating. 


Cheating 


An American academic who taught for six years at Union University’s Bei- 
jing Institute of Tourism writes about 


...a student who cheated on the first-year final but was allowed to continue his 
education because administrators who knew the family pressured his teachers. 
The student failed his second-year courses, had an abysmal attendance in his 
third year, cheated again on exams, did not attend the makeup exams given, 
and cheated on the “last chance” senior makeup exam... 


Expatriate teachers are not the only ones who are astounded by the amount 
of cheating that occurs in the Chinese university classroom. A book critical 
of China’s higher education discussed the gale force “cheating wind” and 
pointed to a survey that found that cheating on exams to be “extremely 
common.” Since almost every student cheats, there is little that the 
authorities can do, the author concluded. 

In SZU’s early years cheating cases were dealt with by the Student Self- 
Disciplinary Committee, but that was a bit like letting the proverbial wolf 
baby-sit the lamb. By 1986 a student who got caught cheating on an exam 
would receive an automatic zero for the course as well as be put on proba- 
tion.” Such harsh punishment did not result in less cheating; rather the 
strictness provided a major disincentive for teachers to enforce the rule al- 
though the same regulations said that “teachers’ supervision should be seri- 
ous or the teachers would be reprimanded.” Rules in 1987 tightened a possi- 
ble loophole: students who needed to go to the toilet during an exam had to 
be escorted by a teacher (The regulations do not specify at what point, if any, 
a student would be given privacy).”' Rules in 1988 differentiated between 
cheating on one’s own (which earned a Bad Record in the dangan) and 
helping others to cheat (which earned a Big Bad Record). In the latter case, 
all cheaters—both beneficiaries and helpers—were to receive a zero in the 
course and not be permitted to correct the score with a make-up.” This, in 
effect, meant that getting caught cheating on a required major course would 
prevent a cheater from getting a bachelors degree at graduation. 

Post Tiananmen rectification, according to the new leaders, resulted in a 
great reduction in cheating.*’ This success was attributed, in part, to cam- 
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pus-wide broadcasts before the exams that “guided students to take exams 
with a proper attitude against cheating.”** Regulations passed in 1991 tight- 
ened up exam discipline by requiring exam takers to show their ID cards and, 
perhaps to resolve the lingering bathroom problem, prohibited anyone who 
left the exam from returning. There was to be no delay in handing in papers, 
an attempt to prevent the group approach to exam taking.” New rules of 
punishments in 1991 categorized cheating by seriousness and, in effect, made 
cheating context related. Cheating on quizzes was to result in publicized 
criticism; in mid-terms, earned a warning; in finals, a Bad Record. Twice 
cheating produced probation.*° Despite a decade’s effort to rid SZU of 
cheating, by 1993 it was “still rampant,” in the words of Cai Delin.”’ As the 
SEZ prospered and students’ families were becoming richer, a new phe- 
nomenon occurred: students were bribing teachers to pass courses.’ Cognac 
(Nescafe for poorer students) was an especially popular gift. Regulations in 
1994 addressed this problem and declared as cheating any attempt by 
“students or others to try to persuade teachers to raise scores.” Teachers 
were made fully responsible for the accuracy of grades. Grades were not 
allowed to be changed once they were put into the AAO computer system. 
At that point the academic department was held responsible for the grades’ 
accuracy; if they made mistakes, the leaders were supposed “to write self- 
criticisms and report to AAO for action.” Cheating still occurred. In the 
first six months of 1994, most of the 39 students whom SZU punished were 
disciplined for cheating offenses. New anti-cheating regulatory language 
was issued in the run-up to the 1995 accreditation. Differentiation was 
dropped; all cheating resulted in a zero and disqualified the student from 
taking the test. For the first time, cheating was defined in specifics, to in- 
clude peeping and carrying notes, taking exams for others, or passing notes 
to others; ordinary cheating on exams or assistance to cheaters produced a 
Bad Record for the students; cheating a second time or using a substitute 
exam-taker would result in probation.°' Cheating became a worry during the 
accreditation, as students would be taking tests monitored by the SEdC, and 
the SZU leaders were “determined to seriously handle exam cheating.” It 
was classified by the Students Affairs Office as one of 10 reprehensible 
items.® In its self-evaluation report for the 1995 accreditation SZU repeated 
the familiar refrain: cheating was being seriously handled, but the university 
gave itself only a C in the management category that included cheating. 

Just a few days before the accreditation inspection team visited, 12 stu- 
dents were caught cheating on the province-wide advanced math test given to 
zhuanke students. Six students from Electronics had taken the test for the 
zhuanke students. Two weeks after the accreditation, the university publi- 
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cized the names of the cheaters in a News Brief and reported that the culprits 
had each been put on one year’s probation.™ 

These various efforts made not much of a dent into the routine practice 
of cheating. Department heads were forever having meetings with their stu- 
dents on the topic of cheating. The Economics Department in June 1995 
warned students that teachers would no longer be forgiving to cheaters. No 
student was to harass a teacher about exam grades. Students who called 
teachers to ask scores would automatically fail the course. A few weeks 
later, Management, Electronics and IFT each disciplined four students for 
cheating on exams.’ After that Management followed Economic’s lead and 
held meetings before exams to warn students of the consequences of cheat- 
ing. It seemed to work.® The general practice at SZU was to single out 
certain cheaters, who would be punished severely in such a way that they 
were prevented from receiving a bachelors degree. But killing the chicken 
did not really much scare the monkeys. From 1992 to mid-1995, 75 students 
were punished for cheating.” In another case that was reported in a local 
newspaper, a teacher in the Chinese Department was discovered taking a test 
for a student; he was reprimanded but did not lose his faculty position. In 
spring 1997 the fee charged by one substitute test-taker (for Band 4, the uni- 
form English test for non-English majors) was ¥1,300 (US $150). It was 
paid by a senior who, having failed Band 4 on several previous occasions, 
could not graduate without passing it. (The fee was negotiated down from 
the original asking price of ¥1,500 [US $170]).”° 


School mission 


The most severe limitation of the standard definition for corruption concerns 
its excluding from consideration the corruption of school mission. In each 
society schools have a certain mission, founded upon academic principles 
and developed through tradition, that would not be similar in other danwei. 
A university’s primary mission in China concerns educating future rencai 
and the pursuit of a research agenda. Despite the presence of income- 
generating enterprises and institutes, the university’s major mission remains 
academic. The students’ primary mission is to study diligently and to de- 
velop skills and talent for society’s future use. The “long live 60” phenome- 
non—striving to reach the minimum passing grade—is a corruption of mis- 
sion.” 

The primary mission of SZU’s teachers was instruction and research. 
But most teachers stayed on campus only long enough for their teaching du- 
ties, usually four hours in the morning. They were not easily accessible to 
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students, nor did they hold office hours. Contact hours in class almost 
equated to total hours of work. There was no written work for them to re- 
view; few teachers required students to write essays. Classes that had been 
taught in previous years required little additional preparation. Exams were 
usually multiple-choice. Most teachers could finish marking exam papers 
within a few hours. Given that the /ingdao did not rely on committees and 
rarely consulted teachers for input, regular teachers were not involved in ad- 
ministrative duties either. All in all, teachers at SZU were defined by their 
teaching duties; broader involvement common to educators elsewhere 
(research, individual tutoring with students, course preparation) was not ex- 
pected. Such “disengagement” from education was manifested in teachers’ 
cavalier attitudes toward student needs,” for example their using mobile 
phones to conduct private business during class time.” In sum, corruption in 
educational danwei applies not only to lingdao, but also to teachers and stu- 
dents, in other words any member of the campus community whose actions 
violate accepted norms.” 

The various incidents of corruption that have been identified for SZU 
may be categorized, with the first step in classification involving a determi- 
nation whether exogenous or endogenous variables foster corruption. Envi- 
ronmental factors beyond the school’s control, such as Shenzhen’s high cost- 
of-living contribute to disengagement by forcing teachers to moonlight and 
students to take part-time jobs. Other local socio-economic influences may 
also be held accountable for various campus crimes and misdemeanors on 
court dockets, including prostitution,” murder,” copyright infringement,” 
and contract reneging.” Most corruption of mission was influenced by ex- 
ogenous factors. Shenzhen, as depicted in a 1996 Newsweek cover story, 
offered plenty of opportunities for evil.” The remainder of cases, however, 
comes under the influence of endogenous factors (see Table 8.2, next page). 


Categorization of corruption 


A copyright infringement case deserves special mention as it received inter- 
national media attention.*” In 1991 Mr. Ma Liang, an employee of a Guilin 
scale and tool factory, contracted with SZU’s Reflective Materials Factory to 
reproduce the Microsoft hologram. On the basis of various documents Ma 
provided, SZU eventually produced for Mr. Ma 282,849 “Microsoft” and 
211,617 “MS-Dos” laser holograms, as well as a Microsoft template mold, 
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Table 8.2: Corruption largely influenced by endogenous factors 


10 cases of academic achievement corruption that involve cheating, plagiarism, 
grade fixing and the use of substitute test-takers and substitute athletes in 
sporting events; 


11 cases peculiar to the educational process (without money consideration), 
including admissions irregularities, appointments and promotions not 
based on merit; 


9 cases of money-related misconduct, such as embezzlement, extortion, bribery, 
and degrees-for-sale; 


5 cases that don’t fit into the above categories and involve moral judgments, such 
as nepotism, preventing the investigation of one’s friends, reneging on 
existing contracts, and improper housing allocation 


for a total fee of HK $139,141.41 (US $17,600). Some time after that, Mi- 
crosoft discovered that buyers of its software were attempting to register 
their purchases under bogus serial numbers. Pirated software sold in the 
U.S. was tracked down to a distributor in Taiwan, and the holograms were in 
turn traced to SZU’s reflective materials enterprise. In March 1992, Chi- 
nese government officials raided the Reflective Materials Factory and found 
650,000 Microsoft holograms for use in pirated copies of Microsoft soft- 
ware. In March 1994, a Shenzhen administrative court determined that the 
Reflective Materials Factory had infringed Microsoft’s trademark.*' The ad- 
ministrative court ordered Reflective Materials to pay Microsoft ¥22,375.90 
(or about US $2,600), an amount representing the reported profit the factory 
earned as a result of the infringement. That most of the benefit had gone to 
other parties is implicit in the court’s ruling. The factory was also fined ap- 
proximately the same amount to be paid into the national treasury. Micro- 
soft had estimated its losses at US $20 million.” 

The complex denotative meanings of corruption that stem from employ- 
ing various observer-dependent definitions do little to simplify the concept. 
An all-inclusive Venn diagram based on this classification system produced 
over a dozen intersections, unions, subsets and empty sets, and it even re- 
quired geometrical manipulation to square circles. Some bivariate relation- 
ships, however, do lend themselves to visual presentation. Figure 8.2 shows 
the dynamic relationship between MISSION and MORALITY. The intersection 
of the two variables was manifested in on-campus prostitution, thefts®’ and 
murders. MISSION by itself was represented by teacher and student disen- 
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gagement and inattention to academics. MORALITY by itself included viola- 
tions dependent on the moral code of the informant. 


Figure 8.2: Corruption of mission - morality representation 


Figure 8.3 on the next page suggests a small intersection between MORALITY 
and MONEY; the latter was certainly not a subset of the former. In other 
words, much perceived corruption that involved moral issues did not involve 
finances (e.g., educational process, academic achievement matters). Not all 
perceived corruption that involved money involved morality as well. An ex- 
ample would be teacher moonlighting or students’ preoccupation with part- 
time jobs. Also, money played a small role in the specific incidents charac- 
terized as endogenous, where influences originated from within the academy, 
as illustrated in Figure 8.4, next page. In sum, there was only a small degree 
of overlap between the financial category and the two groupings of academic 
achievement and educational process. Most of the corruption in mission 
came from influences outside the school. 

Corrupt practices at SZU, as perceived by members of the school com- 
munity, were spread among administrators, teaching staff and students. 
About 30% of the cases involved department heads. The president or vice- 
presidents were implicated in about 15% of the incidents, approximately 
two-thirds of which also involved department heads. Students participated in 
about one-quarter of the cases, half of which concerned faculty or adminis- 
trators. Teaching staff who were not administrators were involved in only a 
few of the cases, perhaps a further indication of their disengagement from the 
school. 
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Figure 8.3: Relationship between corruption involving money 
and morality issues 


Figure 8.4: Money-related corruption in terms of endogenous and 
exogenous factors 


Money 
Related 


Endogenous Exogenous 


Financial corruption—case of the Foreign Language Department 


The Foreign Language Department provides a rare glimpse into how corrup- 
tion was handled at SZU. The FLD case was unique in that it often took 
place in the public arena. Because so many people were involved—persons 
who considered themselves in opposing factions—information tended to flow 
thoroughly around campus. The relative transparency of the case exposes 
the impotence of the Party branch in disciplining its own rogue members. 
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Problems in FLD began in 1990, a difficult time for staff who were 
working long hours to earn enough money to make the downpayments re- 
quired for their new flats. The average teacher in FLD was teaching over 
twenty hours as the department, under its new leaders Tan Zaixi and Gao 
Litian, was offering dozens of side-courses. In spring 1993 an anonymous 
letter circulated among faculty members in the department. The letter 
pointed out that FLD teachers were working harder but earning less than 
their colleagues in other departments. The letter, in a very subtle fashion, 
was asking where the money was going. It did not mention Tan or Gao by 
name. At that time anonymous letters, a phenomenon which will be dis- 
cussed in the concluding chapter, were rare at SZU. This particular letter 
caused quite a stir and, as its authors probably intended, a copy quickly got 
back to the leadership. They were livid. In previous reports, Tan had por- 
trayed himself as a benevolent and unselfish leader. In the department’s 
statement that appeared in previous yearbooks, he had written: 


Compared with the past, we [FLD]have fewer people, yet a heavier work load. 
One leader is also Party secretary. We employ only one assistant. Our group 
of three takes care of all teaching, research, moral education of students, pub- 
lic English, and we must still handle emergency items like organizing night 
school students to take the adult education exam and organizing social inves- 
tigations. Our motto: no matter how difficult the work is, we will do it well. 
We pay little attention to personal gain. We sacrifice sleep and forget to eat, 
working overloaded.** 

...[I have] set up high standards for myself and devoted myself to work in 
every dimension and act as an exemplary model, regardless of personal gain 
or loss, just to push FLD ahead...The leaders are unified and fully devoted to 
work, sacrificing other work and forgetting to eat, extremely over-loaded...*° 


Believing that his integrity was in question, Tan chose to issue a quite de- 
tailed response—one that attempted to answer various implicit charges. Yet, 
Tan’s response raised more questions than it answered, and in fact, set off 
alarm bells among faculty who had up until that time not been concerned 
about the department’s finances. One of the staff's concerns dealt with de- 
partment bookkeeping. The cashier the leaders had appointed was the wife 
of a FLD teacher. She had little education, was only semi-literate and had no 
accounting experience. Most importantly, the accounting was not transpar- 
ent. Many teachers felt that the leaders’ “holier than thou” tone that came 
across in Tan’s response was a ruse. One teacher referred to an old idiom: ci 
di wu yin san bai liang. The phrase translates as “there is no 300 liang of 
silver here.” It refers to a story about a man who found 300 liang of silver 
on a road. He buried it for safe keeping, but was so afraid that someone 
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might find it that he put up a note that said “there is no silver here.” Another 
man passing by saw the note, became curious and then hunted for the silver, 
which he found. Before absconding with the silver, he put up his own note: 
“Li Si living at the west of the village did not steal your silver.”*° Every 
Chinese school child knows the moral of the story. The leaders of the FLD, 
in the eyes of my informants, had themselves put up a 300 liang type of note. 

Unable to get the transparency they desired, the staff and teachers of 
FLD went directly to Cai Delin and requested they be granted the right to 
audit the FLD accounts. After considerable lobbying, they received permis- 
sion, and the FLD staff selected seven of their members to audit the ac- 
counts. Over a period of three months, the audit team spent hundreds of 
hours going over invoices and receipts, unable to audit all the department’s 
books because the leaders had reported some of them lost. While all this was 
happening, the students who had enrolled in 1989 started to complain about 
not receiving their deserved funds for job practice (gongzuo shixi). As jun- 
iors they were supposed to be given ¥320 (US $58) per student, but the most 
they had ever received was ¥80 (US $15). They had noticed that there peers 
in other departments had all received the funds. When they confronted the 
FLD leaders, the leaders admitted they had received the funds from the Fi- 
nance Office, but that they had used the money for other purposes; they said 
that how the funds were to be distributed was well within their discretion as 
lingdao. 

After several months, the audit committee produced a document with 
some two hundred pages of attachments. They found that the FLD leaders 
could not account for about ¥100,000 (US $18,100) of funds that had been 
generated from the various out-of-plan courses that the department operated. 
This figure had been calculated by adding up receipts given students for their 
tuition and deducting costs and departmental expenses. In no uncertain 
terms, the audit report accused Tan and Gao of embezzlement. The report 
was sent to President Cai. For about six months, the President sat on the 
report. Over this period the rank and file teachers coalesced into factions 
that either supported or opposed the leadership. The audit committee and 
their sympathizers composed one faction. The other included Tan and Gao 
and their guanxi network. Tan, himself, had appointed about a dozen teach- 
ing staff, all who felt beholden to him for their positions. Over the period of 
a year, factional politics came into full force to the degree that members of 
opposing camps were hardly civil to each other. The Party vice-secretary 
sided with the anti-Tan/Gao group and went about generating support within 
the university’s Party organization. 
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SZU Document #121 (24 May 1995) 


Circulated Notice on the Result of Auditing the Foreign Language 
Department’s Financial Affairs, January 1990 - July 1993. 
To all administrative units of this university: 

In accordance with university policy, the university’s Auditing Office has 
studied the financial income and expenses of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment [FLD]. The results of this investigation follow: 

Adhering to University stipulations, a second-level financial office has 
existed in the FLD to handle departmental income generated over and above 
the plan [viz., side-business income]. The office is composed of an account- 
ant and a cashier with the FLD leadership assuming overall responsibility for 
financial affairs. In general, the set-up of the financial office was complete. 
If the FLD’s business had been handled strictly according to procedures, 
checks and balances would have existed and proper supervision of finances 
could have occurred. In reality, the department did not work according to the 
structure; thus, the following violations of rules and regulations occurred. 

1. Petty treasuries were established in private to conceal the FLD’s in- 
come so it could submit less money to the school than required. Besides the 
regular second-level account, two additional accounts [xiao jin ku, bu wan 
quan xiao jin ku] were set up through which the FLD concealed part of its in- 
come. A considerable amount of money should have been remitted to the 
University and is still owed. 

2. Receipt books were bought in private. The FLD, against the stipula- 
tions governing the uniform arrangement of school receipts, privately pur- 
chased receipt books other than those the university uniformly prints. These 
were chiefly used for receipts given to out-of-plan students who bought course 
books in the English courses or to acknowledge receipt of examination fees in 
guidance courses the FLD offers concerning the national-level self-study ex- 
amination. A minority of receipts went for student tuition fees and course 
book fees for the courses contracted by the FLD staff. 

Fraudulent applications and claims were made for allowances for 
business trips in order to improperly extract university funds. Spot checks of 
25 allowances in the FLD in the 3% years between January 1990 and July 
1993 reveal that 13 of these were used to get more money than deserved by 
reporting fraudulently the places and length of business trips in such a way as 
to make excuses for exceeding the allowances. For instance, Tan Zaixi and 
Gao Litian, the two FLD leaders, went to Guangzhou for college English 
teaching investigation and research with two other teachers. On the baogan 
form, the trip duration was reported as January 5 - 12, 1993, and the place of 
the trip was surprisingly Wuhan. In reality, the trip lasted only three days. 
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Thus, Tan and Gao were reimbursed ¥1,237 [US $215] more than permitted. 
In another incident, they approved another “trip” in the name of two teachers 
alleged to have been to Zhongshan University and Shantou University for five 
days; they got reimbursed ¥732 [US $127]. In the former incident involving 
four people’s trip to Guangzhou, they should have been reimbursed ¥972 [US 
$176], but instead through fabrication they got ¥1,988 [US $361] more than 
deserved. In the 13 business trips under examination, Tan Zaixi got ¥532.25 
[US $92] more than he should have got on two trips while Gao Litian got 
¥1,087.85 [US $197] more than deserved on four trips. 

4. Payments for teaching and bonuses were obtained by assuming false 
names and other people’s real names. For example, in the period December 
1990 - December 1991, Tan Zaixi, Gao Litian and all the teachers drew 
teaching payments totaling ¥29,971 [US $5,600] and averaging ¥873 [US 
$164], all using false names. Tan (using the false name “Gong Meihua”) re- 
ceived ¥1,073 [US $202] twice; Gao (using the false name “Ding Xinwei”) 
got ¥1,292 [US $243] twice. Between the beginning of 1990 to January 1991, 
Tan and Gao on the pretext of work load subsidies for running out-of-plan 
courses drew ¥590 [US $123] each by assuming the name of Zhang Dong- 
ping, a temporarily-employed teacher, and having the accountant complete 
the appropriate form. Between September 1990 and December 1991, Tan and 
Gao used false names You Benzhe (Tan) and Zhou Hua (Gao) to draw ¥448 
[US $84] and ¥432 [US $81], respectively. They each reported an additional 
teaching hour per week, and later said that they considered this to be deserved 
payment (“work load subsidies”) for running the courses. 


In light of the typicality of rule breaking that exists to different degrees in 
other administrative units of the University, and in order to strengthen finan- 
cial discipline and educate cadres and financial workers of the whole univer- 
sity, the university leaders have decided that the following four terms be exer- 
cised in line with the principle seeking truth from facts: 


1. All the funds owed the university from the FLD should be paid; all Tan 
and Gao’s fraudulent allowances of business trips and subsidies for “work 
load” should be returned. 


2. As per university regulations, the responsible leaders, if having broken 
the school regulations, should have their school subsidies returned. The 
regulations should be enacted. 


3. The leaders Tan Zaixi and Gao Litian write in-depth self-criticisms. 


4. [This notice concerning] the problems existing in the FLD be circu- 
lated throughout the whole university so as to educate all cadres and rectify 
financial discipline. 
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Copies of the report had made their way to Shenzhen city officials and 
authorities in the Guangdong Higher Education Bureau. Under pressure, Cai 
eventually turned the report over the SZU audit office, which took several 
months to complete its own investigation. The matter was then referred to 
the Party’s Disciplinary Inspection Commission, which was headed by the 
Party’s deputy secretary, Wang Songrong. The Commission undertook its 
own investigation and produced a report for public circulation. Cai disap- 
proved of the report, and various negotiations resulted in a compromise 
document. It was determined that the report, in the form of an official SZU 
Document, would be released while both Cai and Tan were away from cam- 
pus. Document 95-121, released 24 May 1995, appears on the preceding 
two pages. 


Analysis of Document 121 


“Petty treasuries” and income unreported to the upper level were not un- 
common in SZU departments, although such practices were specifically pro- 
hibited by regulations, issued 20 February 1990, which gave the Finance 
Office oversight of income-generating activities by university work-units. 
These regulations mandated full-time cashiers and accountants under the 
“double leadership” of units and the Finance Office. All receipts given out 
(e.g., receipts given to students paying tuition) had to be approved by the 
municipal Finance Office; unauthorized or self-printed receipts were strictly 
forbidden.” 

Document 121 identified two petty treasuries in the FLD. Xiao jinku re- 
fers to a “complete” treasury account, or one in which both the auditor and 
cashier participated. Books were kept according to regular methods, but the 
entire account was held in secret from the school authorities, and side- 
business income was not reported to the SZU Finance Office. It was an open 
secret that virtually every SZU department had such an account; university 
officials turned a blind eye, or according to the Chinese idiom: keep one eye 
open, the other closed. The bu wanquan xiao jinku account was an 
“incomplete” treasury account. This was the “more illegal” of the two, for 
an accountant was not used. The cashier, the wife of the English teacher, 
gave the money and receipt stubs directly to the department leaders. The 
procedure failed to incorporate the check-and-balances system (“reciprocal 
restraining and supervision’’) that existed in the other, less illegal account. 
The cashier dutifully performed her functions. Anyone who objected to the 
procedure immediately met the wrath of her husband, who had taught in the 
department almost from its inception and had earned a reputation for greedi- 
ness. 
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By virtue of the fact that Document 121 was publicly circulated and 
posted on the notice board of each department,** school authorities put staff 
and leaders throughout the university on notice that checks-and-balances 
were required for all, even illegal accounts. The notice did not specifically 
prohibit the FLD’s practice of keeping a second set of books not subject to 
university examination. This deliberate omission sent clear instructions 
throughout the campus that “complete” private treasuries would continue to 
be tolerated. Side-businesses were given the green light, but with the threat 
of a traffic cop posted at the intersection. Whether this policeman would 
keep both eyes open was subject to speculation. 

The third section of the document discussed business travel subsidy. 
Since SZU’s founding, the baogan practice had been in effect. Baogan re- 
fers to giving a person a lump-sum of money. If the sum exceeded actual 
expenditures, the recipient pocketed the difference. If the sum was insuffi- 
cient to cover costs, s/he must personally make up the deficit. Under this 
policy no additional school funds were to supplement baogan. It worked this 
way: Before going on a trip, staff would complete a form, have it signed by 
the department head, and then submit it to the Finance Office. The form re- 
quired the destination and duration of trip, and payment was made on this 
basis. Often, however, trips were increased in length and sometimes addi- 
tional locations were inserted. Customarily, if a conference in Beijing, for 
example, was supposed to last four days, two days travel time would be 
added. On the form, Shanghai could be added if there were an academic jus- 
tification (e.g., another conference, book-buying, academic investigation). 
The baogan policy was initiated under Luo Zhengqi to facilitate travel and 
do away with the tedious accounting of receipts and invoices that accompa- 
nied reimbursement. Over the years, various abuses had crept into the sys- 
tem. In the FLD, it was customary for leaders and staff to fabricate both 
destinations and trip length in order to obtain larger allowances. Around 
campus the FLD had earned a reputation for vigorous padding of the 
baogan. 

The document’s fourth section described the common practice of FLD 
teachers using false names in drawing additional salary. More than any 
other department, Foreign Language hired a number of part-time teachers, 
including graduates and even senior students, to teach side-business courses. 
Thus, it was not uncommon for the teachers’ pay list to include unfamiliar 
names. Teachers would make up names—some used names of their spouse 
or personages from classical literature. This practice was intended to shield 
income from the tax authorities. Ironically, in 1990-1991 at the time the in- 
cidents occurred, the Shenzhen tax system was not well developed. Several 
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years later, however, tax was withheld directly from salary, no doubt to pre- 
vent the very abuses that had occurred in the FLD. 

The Tan/Gao indictment and Cai Delin’s attempt to block a full investi- 
gation did much to damage Cai’s reputation. Many observers believed that 
the entire affair, which dragged on for three years, contributed to his down- 
fall. 


Corruption and cellularism 


Over the past two decades sinologists have debated the extent to which China 
has been fiscally centralized or fragmented. During the Cultural Revolution 
the Maoist encouragement of self-reliance and self-sufficiency within ad- 
ministrative units contributed to a fragmented economy and “strengthened 
tendencies towards a cellular pattern of development over much of the Chi- 
nese economy—those largely self-sufficient cells being either local authority 
units or enterprises.”*? Maoist China produced both a system and policies 
conducive to economic fragmentation, which leaves its legacy today.” 

Within SZU a cellular structure had arisen over the tenure of three con- 
secutive administrations. The school’s leadership has exercised little author- 
ity over the individual academic departments—the cells. In academic issues, 
for example, the Academic Affairs Office delegated its supervisory authority 
to leaders of each academic department.”' Neither the school’s Finance Of- 
fice nor the Communist Party’s local disciplinary unit effectively monitored 
the department lingdao. 

Three-fifths of the cases of perceived corruption identified in Table 8.3 
were abetted by the cellular nature of the school. As political scientist Lynn 
White has pointed out for the national level, “China’s compartmentalized 
economy gives many incentives to hide money, so that the official figures are 
too incomplete to use for any major purpose.””” In SZU’s case, cellularism 
produced a similar result, albeit through different processes. Financial ir- 
regularity could occur, in part, because there were no checks and balances on 
the action of the individual department heads. The case discussed just above 
serves to illustrate: the FLD leaders violated a Finance Office directive when 
they failed to pass on to students funds that were intended as subsidies for 
social investigation.” This case of funds misappropriation, as well as an- 
other,” illustrates how cellularism prevented supervision from functional 
authorities. In another instance, a vice-president (in his case a quite appro- 
priate title!) was able to permit unauthorized use of the school seal (chop) so 
that degrees could be sold on the sly because individuals who used the chop 
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as part of their duties did not have control over it.” No administrative safe- 
guards prevented the individual from using the seal for private gain. 

Cellularism permitted irregularities in admissions, too. Despite regula- 
tions, lingdao are able to admit students in disregard to the formal admis- 
sions procedure established by the provincial government.”° An unknown 
portion of the enrollment in excess of the approved state plan was back door 
(hou men) recruitment that may have involved gift-giving or bribes. Much 
of the excess recruitment may have been driven by competition, with each 
department trying to get the best students it could. The following case, al- 
though certainly not typical, is nonetheless illustrative:”” 


I come from the provincial capital. Because I wanted to design electronic 
components, I chose as first choice Beijing Aerospace University (electronics 
major) and SZU (radio major) as my second choice. Since my exam score was 
within the top three in the province, I was selected by the admissions officers 
of the Beijing school [a key university who chose students during the first 
wave of schools]. My mother, however, learned that I would likely be as- 
signed a job in China’s remote northwest. She was distraught, rushed down 
to the admissions auditorium, and begged the Beijing Aviation officials not to 
take my file. She pleaded that as a widow, she did not want to lose her son. 
She convinced the school officials, one of whom was sympathetic, having lost 
her own father when she was young. So my mother was given the file, and 
she placed it back in the pile so that SZU could take it the next day. Several 
weeks later, I received a notice that I had been admitted to SZU as an archi- 
tecture major. I had not even put down architecture as one of my choices! It 
so happens that before the official in charge of radio majors could look over 
my file, the Architecture head, who was impressed with my high score, 
grabbed me. 


Admissions practices, however flaunted at SZU, pale in comparison with 
what has been reported to happen elsewhere in China. In Luzhou, for exam- 
ple, an admissions officer extorted bribes of several hundred thousand yuan 
in a scheme to sell daipei quota to fee-paying students.** Corruption in ad- 
missions by SZU lingdao went largely ignored by the AAO which, although 
charged with the responsibility of overseeing admissions, has no enforcement 
or disciplinary powers. The hiring and promotion of staff were also areas 
where department leaders hold largely uncontested power. As a result, there 
were a number of cases of non-meritorious promotions” and the hiring of 
staff on a non-competitive basis.'°’ Departments were responsible for put- 
ting course grades into the computer network, and several cases of grade 
fixing occurred because no external authority monitored departmental proce- 
dures. One student had his friend who operated the departmental computer 
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change his course grade from fail to pass.'°' Other students convinced a de- 
partment head post factum that they should be exempted from a course they 
had actually failed.'” 

Cellularism permitted lingdao to operate without peer review. Lower- 
level leaders were accountable to leaders at the higher level who, in turn, 
were accountable to lingdao further up the ladder. Leaders on the same 
horizontal plane did not communicate with one another. Thus, Architecture 
was able to poach an Electronics recruit, as noted.'°’ Wei-Wu unilaterally 
revoked a legitimate contract for no other reason than it had been signed by 
Luo Zhengqi.'“ Academic departments were able to operate as encysted 
fiefdoms because administrative departments had little control over them. 
The same situation was reflected in the impotence of the Academic Affairs 
Office. The lack of concern given to academic matters by academic depart- 
ments'” coupled with the lack of effective oversight by Academic Affairs 
resulted in various abuses. Department heads were allowed to extract 
bribes,'°° manipulate admissions,'”’ fix grades,'”* and hire and promote on 
criteria other than merit.'© Finally, cellularism was evidenced at the student 
level where student organizations, especially the Student Self-Disciplinary 
Committee, operated without peer review.''? Members of student groups 
that fell under the purview of the Student Union had to bribe individual stu- 
dent leaders in order to remain in office. ''’ The overseeing body operated 
much like an autarchy. There was little lateral communication between stu- 
dent groups; thus, they did not unite to voice their complaints. They were 
not even familiar with how one another operated. 

Finally, cellularism also restricted department heads from exchanging in- 
formation with one another. Each reported vertically to the university presi- 
dent in a patron-client relationship; department heads seldom talked with one 
another. 


Guanxiwang and corruption 


Today, as China faces diminished central control, negotiation becomes a nec- 
essary survival skill for participants at all levels of government.''’” In the 
absence of legal rights, social relationships provide a kind of informal prop- 
erty rights in a business system which has been referred to as “local corpo- 
ratism,” defined as “loosely coupled coalition between local government, fi- 
nancial institutions, and firms...aimed at promoting market-oriented 
growth.”''? In the political system that accompanies local corporatism, bu- 
reaucrats at lower levels of government have veto powers over policy handed 
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down to them.''* The power hierarchy remains real, but relatively less im- 
portant than the formally accepted model purports. 

The national cellular structure that allows for considerable local auton- 
omy in China was replicated in an “autonomy-through-negotiation” system 
within the SZU danwei. Cellularism, supplemented by relational bargaining, 
occured at assorted rungs in the policy process, including organizations at 
the basic level. Moreover, it need not be restricted to economic decision- 
making units. Any work-unit with financial control may find inside it vari- 
ous autonomous sub-units. The above characterizations fairly accurately 
describe the decision-making process within SZU. 

For centuries personal relationships have played a vital role in Chinese 
culture and have been seen to have had a positive impact on social and eco- 
nomic issues. This, however, is not the aspect of guanxi relevant to a dis- 
cussion of corruption. The negative aspects permit economic and political 
benefits to accrue to the individual and not to the nation (or the work-unit) as 
a whole. Often the negative aspects of guanxi are referred to as guanxi- 
wang, or the net of relationships. Guanxiwang is criticized for arising out of 
the vestiges of feudalism and the idea of capitalist self-interest.'’” Taking 
unfair advantage of guanxi results in abuse of power.''® It encourages the 
accumulation of self-wealth out of state property.''’ It “regulates unscrupu- 
lous allocation of interests, in opposition to the spirit of socialist cooperation, 
equal competition, democracy and law.”''® This use of relationships is con- 
demned for being “particularistic, subjective and contingent,” rather than 
“cosmopolitan, objective and essentially human.” It provides a hospitable 
environment for crime.'”” 

Guanxiwang was evident at SZU in a number of corrupt practices. The 
diploma-for-sale incident referred to above was made possible by the strong 
relationship between the vice-president and his colleague (who later fled to 
France with a bogus passport).'*! Non-merit hiring and promotion were often 
supported by the leader’s commitment to guanxi.'” In some cases, student’ s 
involvement in cheating'”’ and grade-fixing'™ as well as teachers’ permitting 
such abuses'”’ was abetted by guanxi. The embezzlement case cited above'” 
prompted the president’s protection of his client by thwarting the investiga- 
tion,'”” another illustration of guanxiwang at work. 


Guanxiwang and cellularism 


The description of corrupt practices portrayed above helps to identify a pat- 
tern of administration that is supported by two catalysts: guanxiwang and 
cellularism. Together, they produced a patron-client framework. There was 
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not much lateral or inter-department communication. According to my in- 
formants, department heads did not often share guanxi, at least not in the 
context of university relations. As mentioned above, guanxi can change ac- 
cording to context. Certainly, if two department leaders were at a conference 
abroad, they would exhibit friendship that might be accurately described as 
guanxi. Within the university, however, each would have his/her own indi- 
vidual network. Those with power would certainly have the university presi- 
dent within their net. 

The guanxiwang/cellularism nexus helps to open up a totalitarian struc- 
ture; but in so doing, it produces corruption as a by-product. Almost by 
definition, totalitarian structures (whether at the state level or in the work- 
place) preclude systems of accountability. In practice there are no effective 
legal mechanisms or checks and balances to restrain the authoritarian power 
of the leadership. To some degree this pattern may occur in many types of 
organizations—whether corporations, companies, or Chinese work-units— 
characterized by strong central control, including hierarchical management 
structures and top-down decision-making processes. What permits it to sur- 
vive is the use of guanxiwang. 

Rigidity of a system that deters participation actually has a counter- 
productive consequence: members develop alternate strategies to participate. 
In the Chinese danwei, this encourages guanxiwang. Networks continue to 
bring in participants; their enlargement reinforces their power. Such was 
evidenced in the case of the Foreign Language Department where the head 
used department funds, according to the ad hoc committee’s investigation, to 
wine and dine subordinates who were brought into the net. Fixing grades 
and other corrupt practices helped to maintain the net. 

Cellularism within the danwei reflects many of the characteristics schol- 
ars of China have observed at the national, regional and local levels. As a 
metaphor from biology, a cell is a small component acting independently but 
also functioning as part of the whole. One of the features of a cell is a bal- 
ance between its own autonomy and its role in the larger organization. Of 
course, a cell is not really autonomous; if cut away from its superstructure, it 
dies. It, however, offers an appearance of independence and indeed hosts an 
array of self-contained functions that make it appear to operate on its own. 
The metaphor applies well to academic settings, both in China and abroad. 
In describing the teaching department as the basic operating unit in American 
universities, Burton Clark calls it 


the local rock on which the power of voice is based in academia, the organ- 
ized base for the capacity of academics to exercise influence within the or- 
ganization to which they belong and to branch out into larger circles.'”* 
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Its power is derived from its being “where the imperatives of the discipline 
and the institution converge.” “Relatively democratic in its internal opera- 
tion,” the American department forms the base of the structure of faculty 
power and as such “has undergirded the development of a dual authority 
structure within universities and colleges that on the campus at large takes 
the form of a major faculty collectivity, usually the academic senate, coun- 
terposed to the administration.” Professors are given much personal control, 
in both teaching and research. Balancing the personal and the collegial re- 
quires an institutional weighing of the rights and powers of the individual 
against those of the collectivity. But as Clark explains, there remains a pos- 
sibility that power can transfer from the collegial group to the individual, the 
autocratic department head.'” 


A strong tilt toward the personal produces barons—or, in guild terminology, 
masters who have complete control over journeymen and apprentices in their 
individual domains.'*° 


The American system, Clark contends, avoids the “propensity of academic 
guilds to slide into monopolies and the protection of arbitrary behav- 
ior...through the interpenetration of collegial and bureaucratic checks.”!*! 
The case of SZU suggests both an absence of collegial atmosphere (the result 
of faculty and student disengagement) and a dearth of bureaucratic checks 
(arising from cellularism/guanxiwang). It is not surprising, therefore, that 
autocracy defined the academic politic of SZU. 

The organizational configuration of SZU not only failed to prevent cor- 
rupt practices, but it indeed encouraged them. Cellularism prevented lateral 
information flow; decisions were made on the basis of vertical patron-client 
relations. Leadership encouraged cellularism for this very reason: depart- 
ment heads who were dependent on a patron were less likely to form group- 
ings that threatened the leadership (the patron).'*” Information flow may by 
itself impede corrupt practices but transparency could tend to stir up the 
school community to action. The threat of losing face might cause leaders to 
behave differently. 


The moral component 


In decision-making, moral delineation is often blurred; judgment calls are 
required. Table 8.3 and Figure 8.5 suggest that questions of morality are 
associated with many of the corruption incidents identified. Morality serves 
as a filter, used consciously or unconsciously, through which decisions flow. 
Morality remained fuzzy at SZU; one often did what s/he could get away 
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with. There was no public forum to debate these issues. Many of SZU’s 
faculty privately questioned the moral rectitude of the lingdao. The presi- 
dent of the school was imputed to favor cronyism. Since four of his top ad- 
ministrative appointments hailed from his native area of Chaozhou/Shantou 
in southeastern China, he was accused of running the school through the 
“Chao-Shan” clique. This took on a deeper insult when it came from faculty, 
most of whom grew up in northern China, because “Chao-Shan” conjures up 
the same implication of organized crime as attributed (however unjustly) to 
Brooklynites, Sicilians, Queenslanders or Marseilles residents. Given ling- 
dao acceptance of gifts, intervention to change grades, the falsification of 
academic records in order for relatives to study abroad, refusals to investi- 
gate complaints of financial irregularity, and excessive banqueting and travel 
abroad, there was little surprise that the leadership was not held in high 
moral esteem. The same was true at the department level, where few de- 
partments were immune to some sort of scandal. 

Cellularism, guanxiwang, and morality mediated in the decision-making 
process. The bottom part of Figure 8.5 shows how morality played the role 
of a solenoid in determining whether or not practices were corrupt. Some 
decisions were not subject to considerations of cellularism and guanxiwang, 
but all judgments were subject to implicit or explicit moral criteria. Thus, 
cellularism and guanxiwang can be seen to facilitate corrupt behavior, al- 
though they need not necessarily do so. They were important at SZU in over 
half of the fifty cases. In the top part of Figure 8.5, the path A-B-E repre- 
sents corrupt practices influenced by guanxiwang. Path C-D-E depicts the 
influence of cellularism. When combined, the two factors produce path AG- 
CG-E. Much corruption might have been prevented if the catalytic elements 
of guanxiwang and cellularism had been neutralized. Take the case of grade 
fixing.'*? The computer operator who input the grades was a young man 
who happened to be from the same native place as a student who had failed 
the course. Given the importance of relationships in general, to have student 
computer-operators control the school’s grade system seems a recipe for cor- 
ruption. If input had been more carefully monitored by the Academic Affairs 
Office, the cellularism factor would have been weakened. 

Both moral behavior and moral attitudes change over time. Cognitive 
dissonance theory in psychology explains that people may change their atti- 
tudes in the direction of greater consistency with their behavior.'** Members 
of the SZU community have redefined corruption over the school’s thirteen 
year history. By the mid-1990s they showed a higher degree of tolerance for 
practices they would have earlier considered unscrupulous. 
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Figure 8.5: Mediation of morality and paths for corruption 
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The emphasis placed on the individual /ingdao away from a more gener- 
alized rule of law characterizes Chinese political ideas in the country’s 
moral-despotic tradition.'*° Political leaders are expected to be moral exem- 
plars. A Chinese idiom goes: If the upper beam is not straight, the lower one 
will go aslant. From ancient times until the present, sages and commentators 
have provided philosophical support for moral political rule. Although cen- 
turies of Chinese political thought have advocated the moralization of poli- 
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tics, centuries of reality have not produced moral politicians.'*° Indeed, 
much sagacious comment serves as a reaction to observed reality. Thus, 
history—in fact, a great deal of history—suggests that the moral-despotic 
tradition at the state level has failed the needs of the Chinese people. This 
seems to be the case for a lower level educational danwei, also. 

The case of SZU shows that ten years of ‘“autonomy-through- 
negotiation” leadership at the school have failed to produce moral political 
rule. Corruption, at least as perceived by the university community, was 
rampant. Administrators were seen as either themselves being corrupt or 
turning blind eyes to corruption. Both faculty and students disengaged from 
the university; research output fell; campus extra-curricular activities were 
minimal. Sinologist Jean C. Oi has found that in rural China “a freer market 
environment does not necessarily lead to the end of bureaucratic control nor 
the demise of cadre power.”'*’ The same might be said for urban China if 
the case discussed here is illustrative. At SZU a freer market produced ex- 
ogenous forces that moved teachers and students to disengage and encour- 
aged lingdao to engage in corrupt practices, such as cronyism. More often 
than not, guanxiwang and cellularism were aids to corruption, certainly not 
impediments. 

Given non-debated questions of morality, the absence of the rule of law, 
and the influence of guanxiwang, corruption at SZU is likely to remain. In 
China the concepts of corruption and morality afford a definitional looseness 
that suits the political needs of the leadership of local Communist Party at 
the danwei level. Without much faculty input or oversight, the department 
head relies on those s/he trusts, those with whom s/he holds guanxi. Whether 
this guanxi is used to benefit society (in this case the department or univer- 
sity) or to benefit the self depends largely on the moral characters of individ- 
ual administrators and the transparency of their decisions. 

Academics offer various contending approaches to corruption, but ac- 
cording to Chinese orthodoxy, corruption is a matter of personal morality. 
At SZU, the bottom line is that corruption was a moral decision. Cellularism 
and guanxiwang abet it, but in the final analysis, it remained a personal 
choice. 
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Figure 8.1: 1992 core course evaluation index system 
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Table 8.1: Assessment criteria used by students in teacher evaluation form 


Part 1 (5 point Likert-type scale, from very poor to very good): 


teacher conducts classes very clearly 

teaching is enlightening 

teaching is smooth and coherent 

case studies are properly used in teaching 

content of course is logically conducted 

important points are made clearly in class 

teacher pays attention to improving students’ ability to analyze/ solve problems 
the teaching content is very rich 

teacher uses examples comparing different theories and methods 
class time is well arranged 

teachers try to make teaching interesting and avoid monotony 
teacher gives reference materials/homework to help students better grasp content 
teacher is concentrated and energetic 

teacher has a good sense of responsibility 

teacher is direct and academic, not just trying to be impressive 
teacher is very confident 

teacher’s appearance is tidy and well-dressed 

teacher is friendly to every student 

teacher respects the students’ opinions 

teacher encourages students to express their points of view 
relative to other teachers, this teachers’ performance is: 


Part 1I—multiple choice: 


From this teacher’s teaching, do you think: (you may choose more than one) 
A/you have learned some pretty valuable things 
B/ you have improved your knowledge and ability in this field 
C/ you have learned what the teacher taught 
D/ you have enhanced your interest in this particular subject 


Do you think in the course’s exam, you will get: 


A/ very poor result 

B/ poor result 

C/ mediocre result 

D/ good result 

E/ extremely good result 


In your opinion, the teacher, in addition to teaching, pays 
attention to: 


A/ educating the students’ world outlook 
B/ moral education 

C/ patriotic education 

D/ good academic habits 


In your opinion, the teacher, in addition to teaching, also: 


A/ cares about students and gives sincere help when 
students are in trouble 

B/ help students to clarify the purpose of study, 
strengthen their confidence in study, and help them to 
overcome difficulties. 

C/ is considerate and patient with students 

D/ often gives students encouragement 


Part [1I—written response 


A/ In addition to the above-mentioned strong points, what 
other noticeable strong points in teaching does the 
teacher have? 

B/ what aspects do you think this teacher needs to 
improve in his/her teaching 
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cases) 


Table 8.3: Reported incidents of alleged corruption 
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Table 8.3 (cont’d.): Reported incidents of alleged corruption 


incident 


non-merit staff 
appointments 
“long live 60” 


sending lingdao 
children abroad 
education for 
profit 


SSDC extortion 
for cohabit 
Student Union 
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Table 8.3 (cont’d.): Reported incidents of alleged corruption 


incident 


manipulating 
admissions 
plagiarism 
substitute 
TOEFL test- 
takers 
non-merit 
dragon 
appointments 
disrespecting 
teacher 
grade fixing 
campus 
murders 
non-merit 
promotions 
study abroad 
misrepresen- 
tation 
extortion for 
recommenda- 
tion 
embezzlement 
bribery for 
better grades 
copyright 
violation 


source 
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non-principals 
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Table 8.3 (cont’d.): Reported incidents of alleged corruption 


case date incident source academic catalytic elements morality prime 
no. at issue class 
guanxiwang  cellularism 
AH 1994-’95 embezzlement principals; SZU x x x F 
media 
Al 1994 grade fixing involvement x x x x A 
(2 cases ) 
AJ 1995 nepotism non-principals x x Mo 
AK 1995 thwarting principals x x x Mo 
investigation 
AL 1995 closed hiring principals x x x E 
AM — 1995 grade fixing non-principal x x x x A 
AN allyears theft SZU media x 
AO 1990-°94 phony job principals; x x x x 
practice participant 
>54 total >28 >24 >24 >28 


Definitions: dates—time incident first occurred, or time period over which reports identified incidents as occurring; 
incident—specific event or series of events identifiable with particular participants, excluding generalized situations; 
source—characteristic of informant(s), see below; guanxiwang—the prevalence and importance of relational networks as 
to the incident or its investigation; cellularism—structural elements of compartmentalization and specialization or 
impeded information flow that facilitated the incident or prevented its investigation; morality—non-consensus on morality 
of incident, whether participants were acting morally; academic— incident particular to the nature of the academic setting. 
Terminology for source coding (in terms of distance from the observer): involvement—personal participation of author in 
incident; principal interview—post factum interview(s) with participant(s) of incident; non-principal interview—post 
factum interview(s) with person(s) tangentially involved in incident or close observers; grapevine—reports by person(s) 
unconnected with incident. Terminology for type coding (placed in most relevant non-overlapping category); categories in 
the order of consideration: F = financial irregularly; A = academic corruption particular to classroom and grading; M = 
violation of mission; E = related to the education process, money excluded; Mo = moral question. 
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9. CONCLUSION: ON LEADERSHIP, RELATION- 
SHIPS (GUANX1) AND REPUTATION 


This concluding chapter will discuss the various themes that have played 
recurrently in the political economy at Shenzhen University from 1983-1996, 
and it will attempt to tie together the university’s diverse elements. The 
book’s inductive style of presentation has by necessity been data-rich. 
Analysis, of course, has been drawn out of the dense description of the insti- 
tution, but the preceding chapters have to a large extent let the data speak for 
themselves. In the task of sifting through these data, many analytical nug- 
gets have stayed behind. These may be grouped under two rubrics: 


e importance of the Jingdao and the rule of relationships 
e form over substance: reputation over education 


Before these subjects and SZU alternative futures are examined, however, a 
question relevant to case study analysis in general needs to be addressed: to 
what extent does SZU represent the typical Chinese university? 


How typical is SZU? 


This book has focused on the politics and finances of Shenzhen University in 
China’s premier Shenzhen Special Economic Zone. Is the SEZ, as described 
in Chapter One, so special that its location renders SZU too unique to be of 
much relevance to Chinese tertiary education? The zone’s uniqueness is be- 
yond questioning. Drawing, as it does, most of its students from the SEZ, 
the university hence recruits young men and women who are quite different 
in many ways from their counterparts at other institutions of higher learning. 
SZU’s students’ families are richer, better educated and better integrated into 
the political system, the latter as indicated by CCP membership—50% of 
students’ parents. Influenced by neighboring Hong Kong, Shenzhen is a spe- 
cial consumption zone. Members of the university community consume a lot 
of foreign-made products, not the least of which is news and information that 
come from abroad through the Hong Kong airwaves, unrestricted by the type 
of censorship that still occurs elsewhere in the People’s Republic. While 
graduates of other Chinese universities talk about buying their very first 
color television, SZU’s alumni purchase stock, real estate, and automobiles. 
They own mobile phones and take vacations to Thailand (cost: ¥3,000 for a 
7-day package). Social mores and life attitudes in the SEZ are different. 
Many SZU alumni co-habitate before marriage, a practice more frowned 
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Figure 9.1: Enrollment for comprehensive universities, 1995' 
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upon in inland China. The SEZ’s cost-of-living is China’s highest, but so 
are SZU teachers’ incomes. The greed of neo-capitalism—one of the horse- 
sized flies that has winged its way through the Open Door—is more pro- 
nounced in Shenzhen than anywhere in China. A set of business ethics has 
evolved that is quite different from those practiced in Western nations. Chi- 
nese salesmen earn less in salary and employer-paid bonuses than in com- 
missions from the factories and vendors that they do business with. Civil 
servants often receive remuneration from members of the public who depend 
on bureaucratic chops. These practices, in Shenzhen and elsewhere in 
China, have evolved because state employee’s salaries have been maintained 
at levels below those of similarly qualified rencai earn if they are self- 
employed or work for foreign companies. The general public does not per- 
ceive these practices as corrupt, except when exercised in excess 
(conspicuous consumption, extortion, etc.). 

One way to address the issue of uniqueness/relevance is to accept the 
somewhat commonly held notion that the Shenzhen of today is the China of 
tomorrow. In other words, although the Shenzhen of the present is certainly 
more market-oriented than most of contemporary China, it also represents 
one of the nation’s alternate futures. Modernization in China is expected to 
mean urbanization. The current 70-30 rural-urban split may reverse itself 
within the next century. Future modern China may well be dotted with many 
Shenzhens, and the universities of the future may well be influenced in ways 
similar to how Shenzhen has impacted SZU. Already, as indicated by Wei 
Feng’s journalist accounts, universities in Beijing—as measured by faculty 
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disengagement, school-run enterprises, and student business ventures— 
appear to be at least as affected by the market economy as is SZU. 

An assessment of the typicality of SZU involves elements other than the 
university’s relationship with its environment. Rephrased, is SZU a typical 
Chinese university, if the external factors are controlled for? This question 
deserves an emphatic “no,” not because SZU lacks most of the features of 
other Chinese universities, but because no single university in China is typi- 
cal. China’s 1,054 publicly-funded institutions of higher education are a 
diverse lot. They are classified into 12 types, the largest of which—natural 
sciences and technology—accounts for 27%, followed by teacher training 
institutions (22%). Only 78 universities (7%), including SZU, are defined 
by the SEdC as comprehensive. If there can be no “typical” university, can 
there at least be a typical comprehensive university? As indicated in Figure 
9.1, over half of China’s comprehensive universities are about twice the size 
of SZU. On the basis of size, therefore, SZU is typical of only a middle 
group of comprehensive universities that numbers no more than 14. These 
universities are, by and large, new universities just like SZU. Given national 
preferences towards the funding of large-scale projects in the natural sci- 
ences, small size and newness put SZU and similar institutions at a disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis their comprehensive brethren. For one thing, larger univer- 
sities have more solid research bases and are better able to weather cycles 
caused by funding delays or droughts, whereas almost from its inception, 
SZU experienced research funding aridity. This was a most serious problem 
at SZU, for lack of research funding partly accounted for faculty disengage- 
ment from scholarly pursuits in favor of income generation. From the early 
1990s Shenzhen city began funding more research projects, and SZU itself 
began channeling more of the revenue it generated through its own enter- 
prises and side-courses into research, but by then an anti-research ethos had 
set in. Whether this ethos can be corrected in the future remains to be seen. 

Apart from size and age, do other features limit the generalizability of 
the SZU case? Comparative statistics for measures concerning teachers and 
students, floor-area ratio, funding, research, library size, and other aspects of 
Chinese universities suggest that SZU soundly fits into Chinese tertiary edu- 
cation.’ It is not an institution so unique as to be set out of the mainstream. 
SZU is wealthy but not the wealthiest (which is Shantou University). Aside 
from the fact that it charges the highest undergraduate tuition in China, it is 
not at the extreme for any of the measures for which data can be found. The 
students, as indicated by test score, appear to be above average. Faculty 
quality among members appears to be skewed, something based on when 
staff were hired. Since 1989 many staff were hired largely on the basis of 
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relationships; in the judgment of many students and teachers these new staff 
appear to be much less competent than the early recruits who won their posi- 
tions over stiff competition. In terms of administration, the university’s dual- 
track governance structure resembles those in most universities in China. 
Few university presidents serve concurrently as Party secretaries; the politi- 
cal function is separated out even at the chu-level. At SZU this structure 
permitted conflicts between Party and administration, but other Chinese uni- 
versities with seasoned and relatively honest politicians seem to run on con- 
sensus. Rather than promoting conflict, the dual-structure provides for 
checks-and-balances. Drawing from the SZU case a general picture that 
suggests leaders at other Chinese university are greedy, self-serving autocrats 
would be improper. 

How well a university runs involves a host of factors, with size and age 
being quite important. Large institutions may be less person-dependent than 
smaller institutions. Complexity resulting from size requires on-going sys- 
tems; lingdao cannot become personally over-involved in  micro- 
management; they don’t have sufficient time to use guanxiwang to settle mi- 
nor disputes. Factions and cliques may well exist, as they would at institu- 
tions in other countries, but it is unlikely they would play the dominant role 
they did in post-Tiananmen SZU. Nevertheless, the potential for abuse, 
given the absence of rule of law and the importance of social relationships in 
Chinese culture, exists. SZU’s management history would not appear to be 
representative, but it draws attention to potential deficiencies and abuses that 
could occur in other universities. That another institution could experience 
the extent of abuses and deficiencies in management that occurred over many 
years at SZU, fortunately, seems unlikely. 

The corruption and mal-administration that plagued SZU did not crop up 
overnight. They resulted in large part because no upper level monitored the 
university; even when problems became apparent, neither the city nor the 
province quickly intervened. The SEdC was even further removed. Thus, is 
SZU typical in regard to how it is overseen by the upper levels? About 70% 
of China’s higher educational institutions are under the jurisdiction of local 
(provincial or municipal) authorities.’ Although the central government, 
through the SEdC or a line ministry, is not directly responsible for running 
these schools, lower levels of government very much look to Beijing for 
guidance. Some guidance is formal, through guidelines, national tests (e.g., 
Band 4), textbook approval, and periodic accreditation. Much of the guid- 
ance, however, is informal, such as what occurs during inspection tours 
(SZU received visits from SEdC officials about six times a year). The 
SEdC’s recommendation of Cai Delin to become SZU president is an exam- 
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ple of central level’s informal help. Thus, the importance of central control 
rests in more than line of authority, something which would suggest that the 
SEdC’s influence is not limited to the 35 institutions it directly manages. 
Through policies and personal relationships, the central government macro- 
manages Chinese tertiary institutions. Provincial authorities, therefore, exer- 
cise only limited control over the institutions under their jurisdiction. One of 
their prime functions is to carry out state mandates. In SZU’s case, power 
was further split, as administrative control was vested by the State Council 
in the municipal government, which for many years had no full-time staff 
assigned to higher education supervision. Power over SZU was held by a 
single individual—a Shenzhen deputy mayor—and there was no bureaucracy 
to provide him support and to prevent his abuse of power. A situation of 
multiple parents developed; no single upper level bureau was in charge of 
SZU. Consequently, there was often little upper level accountability. Higher 
authorities intervened only in times of crisis or over periods of leadership 
succession. Interventions came slowly. Administrative deadlock during the 
Wei-Wu period and rampant corruption during the Cai Delin years were 
clearly evident for several years before the leaders were finally removed from 
office. These delays in changing leaders had a profound impact on the uni- 
versity, degrading student and staff morale, which in turn prompted their 
disengagement. 

Thus, in terms of external decision-making SZU follows the typical 
multi-parent pattern found in most Chinese tertiary institutions. This pattern 
occurs in ministry-run institutions as well. Not specializing in education, 
ministries generally defer to the SEdC, to such a degree that educational re- 
searchers are beginning to advocate localization—taking institutions away 
from ministries and giving them to local government.’ This is one compo- 
nent of the overall approach taken by China’s education authorities: to in- 
crease the size of institutions through mergers and additional enrollment, to 
de-emphasize specialization in favor of comprehensive institutions, and to 
focus national resources on 100 key mega-universities, those under the 211 
Plan. Since the mid-1990s central authorities have sent down the following 
set of preferences for universities: big over small, comprehensive over spe- 
cialized, local control over central control. Over time, some institutions can 
be expected to broaden their scope of education (e.g., science institutions will 
offer more arts majors), but specialization will likely remain a major char- 
acteristic of the tertiary sector. In any case, there will be many deviations 
from the prescribed model, and Chinese tertiary will likely remain diversi- 
fied. 
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Although there were hundreds of Chinese higher education institutions 
created in the early 1980s, the history of SZU remains unique. The data pre- 
sented here on input and throughput, though unique to SZU, conform to gen- 
eral patterns around China. SZU’s pedagogy, the approach taken to foreign 
things, and its governance more closely resemble elements at other Chinese 
institutions than those abroad. Politics in the period after Tiananmen has 
been more in keeping with the norm, although the high degree of factionalism 
and excessive political bickering was probably atypical; in this regard SZU 
serves as a negative exemplar for educational danwei. 

The cycle of full integration of the CCP into the university, then splitting 
Party from administration, then reunification created turmoil. Luo’s 
“innovation” of combining the CCP with administration was not something 
new in China. For a half century, the Party has controlled many aspects of 
Chinese society, with the CCP effectively becoming management. This per- 
mitted a high level of efficiency at SZU; no one was deemed important just 
because s/he was a Party member. Individuals were judged on their contri- 
bution to the university, not just their contribution to Party affairs. Replac- 
ing this system with dual tracks incurred great inefficiency. By the mid- 
1990s SZU had in excess of 100 staff who supposedly worked on Party 
matters, but who actually interfered in school management and administra- 
tion. These cadres created work for themselves, but in the process they ob- 
structed the day-to-day operations of the university. Given their interference, 
the sum of their contributions was probably nil. By 1995, with one staff for 
each four students, SZU had become a personnel-laden institution, exactly 
what national directives were trying to avoid. SZU did not resemble the 
stream-lined institution that had existed prior to Tiananmen. 

In assessing SZU’s typicality, the area of outputs poses more difficulty. 
Student underachievement is likely to exist elsewhere. The ebbs and flows in 
research output at SZU were caused by the same tides in the business sea 
that affect other universities. Still, although SZU might represent an extreme 
case, the catalysts of cellularism and guanxiwang, which were responsible 
for many of its ills, exist at other institutions. These factors are hypothesized 
to produce similar results, though perhaps not to the degree which they af- 
fected the SZU community. 

In sum, SZU is not representative of the Chinese tertiary sector in all its 
elements, but there are few ingredients so unique to exclude the university 
from serving as an illustrative case. 
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Lingdao and the rule of relationships 


As perceived by the campus community some SZU leaders were dragons 
(long), while others were worms (chong).° Regardless of how they were as- 
sessed, each lingdao at the ting and chu level profoundly influenced and al- 
most single-handedly set the policy for his domain. The vice-presidents were 
even listed as the nominal heads of many sub-units, including the staff work- 
union, university Journal, Library, SZU Translation Company and Research 
Office. At times vice-presidents served concurrently as department heads. 
Although these vice-ting leaders delegated authority to the sub-leaders who 
actually ran sub-units on a daily basis, staff knew they could always appeal 
sub-leaders’ decisions directly to the upper level. Relationships and rela- 
tional networks were what ran SZU. In such a way, three or four men at any 
one time controlled the university. There were, of course, external and budg- 
etary constraints on the leadership, but these were much less severe than at 
most other universities in China or elsewhere around the globe. Policy re- 
sulted from negotiations and discussions which involved only a few partici- 
pants. Taking all this into account, credit and blame for the quality of 
Shenzhen University, therefore, must go to this handful of men. 

The documentary history of SZU suggests that as the university aged, 
limited staff input was a major reason for the dearth of fresh ideas and new 
modes of thinking in policy conceptualization. Wei-Wu’s initiatives were 
merely copies of systems that existed in other universities. Cai Delin’s major 
policy initiatives were resurrections of systems that had been in effect prior 
to rectification. The new systems that had been created under Luo Zhengqi 
were never fully assessed. Despite their problems, they reappeared by 1995 
in almost unchanged form, for there was no “fresh blood” among policy- 
makers to provide ideas on how to improve them. The changes in leadership 
in 1989 and 1992/3 brought in teams of recruits loyal to the new lingdao. 
During the transition periods, SZU’s administrative backbone—its mid-level 
cadres and office workers—devoted much of their energy to building rela- 
tionships with their new bosses. During that period, as the new leaders re- 
ceived on-the-job training and familiarized themselves with the university, 
SZU did not move forward in terms of educational policy. Teachers contin- 
ued to teach poorly. From the beginning, SZU had a young, inexperienced 
teaching force, supplemented by a large number of “irregular” teachers. 
There was little mentoring. “Dragon” professors had been recruited from the 
start, but these scholars were assigned to administration or research. They 
did not teach much, nor did they mentor the younger staff. Many young, 
competent teachers, who had been hired in the early years, left SZU. Their 
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replacements, for the most part, were generally acknowledged by members of 
the university community to be less competent. Bad teaching and low quality 
scholarship were the consequences of university leaders’ preference for a 
young, inexperienced low-ranked staff. 

A core group of sub-leaders at the chu level ran departments and offices, 
negotiating policies with the school leaders. Their authority was less abso- 
lute than their superiors’, and staff knew that their decisions could be ap- 
pealed to the upper level. In most cases, sub-unit leaders maintained strong 
relationships with the president or Party secretary who appointed them; only 
staff who had stronger relationships with the ting level were successful in 
appeals to reverse decisions. In many cases, department heads held absolute 
power over their departments. Some departments ran more successfully than 
others. In the absence of participation by ordinary faculty members, suc- 
cesses and failures at the department level for the most part can be attributed 
to the individual leaders. These chu-level leaders were not accountable to the 
teachers they managed. They were accountable only to their superiors, and 
the absence of financial and educational operating systems meant they were 
not subjected to independent evaluation and monitoring. Many department 
heads remained in office for years after they ceased being effective. The re- 
moval of the corrupt Foreign Language leaders—although a delayed ac- 
tion—was nevertheless action; it was the exception, not the rule. Although 
the ting-level were aware of mismanagement after they heard complaints, 
they rarely made changes. The 1992 evaluation attempted to assess the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of departments, but the evaluation relied on 
self-assessments completed by department heads. The results of the evalua- 
tion were never made public. According to one informant who peeked at 
these results, several departments which were perceived by the university 
community as problematic received high scores. Releasing these results 
would have cast doubt on the usefulness of the entire exercise and would 
have lowered the morale of staff who had spent so many hours on the exer- 
cise. In the view of school leaders, perhaps no evaluation was better than 
methodologically bad evaluation. (Or perhaps they just did not agree with 
the results.) 

The degree of importance placed on leaders meant that strong leadership 
was necessary if the university were to develop in a way so that it could gain 
respect in Chinese higher education. But strong leadership was often not the 
case at SZU. Administration before 1989 can be characterized as “strong 
president in charge.” The Wei-Wu team that succeeded Luo Zhengqi, how- 
ever, was beset by conflict; there was a leadership gap during this period. 
Cai Delin, as both president and CCP secretary, was initially a strong leader. 
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But, in time, he began to lose the respect of the campus community, in large 
part due to the corruption that was perceived to characterize his administra- 
tion. After 1989 the rule of relationships became paramount. Rather than 
enhancing administration, relationships abetted corruption. SZU did not 
have regulatory rule—the rule of law—to fall back on. A system of trans- 
parent elections for department heads might have produced sub-leaders ac- 
countable to rank-and-file teachers, but there is no assurance that the very 
existence of participation by staff in the running of the university would have 
produced better results. My Chinese colleagues who have often pointed out 
that Adolph Hitler was elected by the German people in a strange way seem 
to understand that democracy entails more than just elections. It is a system 
that protects the rights of dissenting minorities. Opposition—or even inde- 
pendent thinking that resulted in new ideas—was largely not tolerated at 
SZU after 1989. This partly accounted for why so many staff left the uni- 
versity. Several teachers who quit SZU in the early 1990s told me that their 
prime reason for departing was that SZU did not allow them “freedom of 
thought.” These teachers felt so constrained by the system that their think- 
ing, not just speech, was adversely affected. The unwillingness of SZU ling- 
dao (other than Luo Zhengqi) to give ordinary teachers the right to have a 
say in the running of their university no doubt caused many to disengage or 
even emigrate abroad. Alienation among university teachers is certainly not 
confined to SZU. In his discussion of the bitterness and pessimism of Bei- 
jing’s intellectuals, Perry Link notes that some academics there devoted “full 
attention to climbing the bureaucracy, making money, or emigrating to the 
West.”’ Link’s informants explained that the danwei system makes workers 
feel like beneficiaries of the leadership, instead of vice-versa. The lingdao 
exercise a “personal authority” system that demands a great number of ad 
hoc decisions. Blurred borderlines of authority, coupled with the fact that 
punishments for mistakes can be great, means that decision-making is often 
slow and even routine decisions can be deferred to upper-levels. All this 
holds true for SZU. 

It is somewhat ironic that the frequent changes in leadership did not 
bring more benefits to SZU. In both management and politics, new leaders 
enjoy honeymoon periods in which they can implement innovate policies.* 
Wei-Wu, however, met such an unreceptive audience among staff and stu- 
dents that their policies were probably doomed from the start. Even if they 
had been more personable, more moderate in their approach and more genu- 
ine in showing good intentions at improving the university, they would have 
probably met with no success. Their anti-student and anti-teacher attitudes 
further alienated a campus community which was already starting to disen- 
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gage from education. Cai Delin had the perfect opportunity for innovation. 
As an outsider, his arrival to SZU was welcomed. He spent a full year as 
vice-president familiarizing himself with school operations. But when he 
formally took office, he had little innovation to offer. His Ten Measures of 
Comprehensive Reform attempted to address quality of education issues, but 
they turned out to be more rhetoric than substance. Cai, himself, was a 
gifted orator who, even reading from the proverbial phone book, could capti- 
vate an audience. Foremost, he was a politician. He knew how to appease 
the masses. He increased salaries and bonuses. He built subsidized housing 
for staff. He put out policy brush-fires. But despite his 35 years in higher 
education, Cai had little understanding of how to translate rhetoric into better 
education. He lacked vision. His major attempt to improve teaching in- 
volved introducing audio-visual technology, hardly a giant step forward for 
SZU. Cai allowed pedagogy and curriculum to remain with departments, 
and these areas saw few positive advances except in a few select units. In an 
interview with me several weeks after he assumed the presidency, Cai ex- 
plained his priorities. Settling the staff housing issue was his most important 
job, followed by improving teacher benefits and securing multiple channels 
of funding. In thirty minutes’ of outlining his proposals, he never once men- 
tioned issues of educational quality. His words indicated he was managing a 
danwei, but little in what he said suggested he was running an educational 
danwei. When queried, he mentioned the credit system as an illustration of 
progressive education, unaware that students took few courses outside their 
majors. Questioned why SZU did not have an academic vice-president or 
provost, Cai explained that SZU, as “a special zone university, a window 
university, and an experimental university” was not bound by the time- 
honored administrative structure used in inland universities. A jiaowuzhang 
with vice-presidential authority was not needed by such an innovative insti- 
tution as SZU, according to Cai. At one point, city officials disagreed with 
this view. Apparently aware of some of SZU’s problems in the area of aca- 
demics, the city in 1993 did in fact force Cai to accept as academic vice- 
president a professor who had once headed SZU’s AAO in the mid-1980s. 
This man had left SZU to head the Shenzhen Teachers College and when the 
municipal government removed him from that post, he was returned to SZU. 
Scheduled to retire in 1994, the new provost from the start was considered a 
lame duck and thus was not effective. After he retired, the provost post was 
not filled. 

As a microcosm SZU provides a study in Chinese policy-making. For 
the nation as a whole, policy-making has been identified to conform to sev- 
eral different models.” The policy tendency and rationality model promotes 
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rational planning, in which clear goals are set for policy. After policy is exe- 
cuted, data are collected. These are examined so that evaluation can be un- 
dertaken. Feedback from the evaluation is then used, if necessary, to rede- 
fine the goals and amend policy. The power model focuses on position and 
the power of an individual or group to which individuals belong. “This 
model suggests that the evaluation of policies is largely a reflection of the 
perceptions of an individual leader or faction of supporters, their political 
beliefs, and their various strategies in the pursuit of political interests.”!° A 
third model is the bureaucratic model, in which conflicts involve institutional 
interests rather than personal interests. The Luo administration subscribed 
to the first model, but as the university aged, policy-making probably better 
fit the third model. Evaluation through the use of indexes, as discussed in the 
previous chapter, did not serve rational planning. As a strong, secure leader, 
Luo Zhengqi did not fit the power model, although policy under him was a 
clear reflection of his perceptions. The post-Tiananmen leaders, character- 
ized by in-fighting, clearly did fit the power model. Cai Delin is harder to 
place. His speeches indicate that he saw himself as a rational planner. But 
his administration was characterized by relationships, not systems. Unlike 
Luo or even Wei, Cai had neither a vision nor an understanding of educa- 
tional policy. Cai’s policies were hand-me-downs from his predecessors. He 
was not a hands-on manager like Luo; he left substance and details largely to 
the professional staff, while he himself dealt with the political and relational 
aspects of policy-making. Thus, he did not fit the first model. Since per- 
sonal interests overshadowed institutional interests, Cai cannot be placed into 
the bureaucratic model, either. His administration fits the power model, al- 
though with the patina of rational planning. The 1992 evaluation and 1995 
accreditation are cases at point. These two efforts were formal exercises in 
planning, but substance-wise both was so fraught with methodological short- 
comings that they poorly served the interests of rational planners. The 1992 
evaluation—an exercise that took thousands of person hours—was never 
even mentioned in the yearbooks; this suggests just how useless it was. 
During no SZU administration did rational planning exist. Almost by defini- 
tion, rational planning requires data. Data at SZU, however, were not col- 
lected systematically in ways that served analytical purposes. Data at SZU 
were political animals. 


Form over substance 


When I first arrived at SZU on a sultry September day in 1988, my welcome 
came in the form of a bilingual sign composed of raised characters and let- 
ters, on permanent display in the lobby of the administration building. The 
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sign instructed the university community to conform to a certain code of be- 
havior, which was commonly known as the Ten Pleases. 


Please speak mandarin. 

Please wear the university badge. 

Please pay attention to manners and dress neatly. 

Please be thoughtful of others, act modestly and amiably, show respect for 
teachers and the elderly, and be considerate of women and children. 

Please help to maintain order and do not disturb others while they are study- 
ing, working or resting. 

Please pay attention to hygiene, and refrain from spitting and littering. 

Please do not smoke in public places. 

Please take care of public property and be thrifty in conducting your affairs. 

Please maintain discipline. Do not be late for class or work. And do not leave 
ahead of time. 

Please begin with yourself in observing the above from now on. 


Knowing little about the university (or China) when I arrived, the Ten 
Pleases struck me as odd. Over time, however, as I started to understand and 
appreciate SZU culture, I began to notice such instructions everywhere; they 
seemed to fit into campus culture, if not in fact help define it. When I left 
SZU in 1994 to complete my dissertation in Hong Kong, I began to notice 
that Hong Kong University, which lacks many Chinese characteristics, pro- 
vided its community with few easy-to-remember instructional by-the-number 
policies or guidelines. I felt like I had lost an old friend. 

SZU leaders were fond of numbers (especially the number three). There 
were the Three Classrooms, the Three Selves, the Three First Rates, the 
Three Deeps, the Three Fixed [staffing items], Three Fixed [calisthenics 
items], the Three -izations, and the Three Ordered [things], as well as the 
library’s Four Fullies, Cai Delin’s Four Keys, Seven Stick To’s, and the Ten 
Leads. Other numbered collections, borrowed from upper levels, were quite 
common on campus and have been mentioned in this book: the Two Qi, the 
Three Loves, the Three Feng (wind or atmospheres), the Three Good 
[student qualities], the Three Withouts, the CCP’s Four Cardinal Principles, 
the Four Haves, the Four Modernizations, the Six Evils, and the SEZ’s 
Seven Linkages. 

On the whole, documents from SZU were nothing if not well ordered and 
neatly outlined. Even transcribed speeches had a step-wise logic about them. 
Reports and articles were mostly well-written, regardless of whether they 
actually had substance. In fact, form seemed clearly more important than 
substance at SZU, and often documents—especially political documents— 
contained many empty words. The documents were like the proverbial meal 
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in an American Chinese restaurant that, although enjoyable during the eating, 
leaves one hungry a few hours afterwards. In my classes, students were of- 
ten miffed over my remarks on their essays: “good delivery, little content.” 
Given the beauty of well-written Chinese, much reward is paid to style, even 
if what is said is not very important. Many Chinese journal articles in the 
social sciences are mere ponderings that often lack data and analysis. They 
read well, but say little. 

Form-over-substance is a major theme that runs through the history of 
SZU. Image was paramount. Examples dealt with at length elsewhere in- 
clude the credit system and foreign exchanges.'' These and other so-called 
reforms provided positive images, but on close examination neither benefited 
the quality of overall education at SZU. One of the consequences of form- 
over-substance was that SZU leaders put more importance on reputation 
than education itself. To borrow from a Chinese idiom, educational issues at 
SZU received only “five minutes’ enthusiasm” (wu fenzhong redu, literally 
five minutes’ heat, as in blood rushing hot for five minutes during orgasm 
then cooling down). The 1995 accreditation, which SZU passed, was a case 
of form-over-substance. From the beginning, according to one informant, 
SZU could not possibly fail. One colleague commented: “How could China 
fail the only university in the country’s premier special economic zone? If 
SZU failed, the entire educational system would be suspect.” Knowing how 
difficult it would be to fail the evaluation, SZU’s leaders nevertheless did not 
let the accreditation process serve as a serious opportunity for exploring 
some of the educational issues raised in this book. Improving education was 
not what the accreditation was all about. Passing it was what it was about. 
The main concern became: was there any aspect of SZU’s performance that 
was so poor that the evaluators would be forced to fail the university? Thus, 
the biggest worry involved the random tests that students would be given. 
For the months leading up to the accreditation, students suspended their nor- 
mal classes and concentrated on the subjects on which they could possibly be 
tested. To ensure passage, the university was told in advance exactly which 
students would be given which tests. These students passed. SZU passed 
the accreditation. 

A discussion of Project 211 provides another instance of educational is- 
sues being overshadowed by concerns for reputation. In public announce- 
ments, both SZU leaders and city officials talked confidently about entering 
the 211 Project, a competition in which the SEdC would select 100 institu- 
tions to become China’s mega-universities for the 21“ century. SZU leaders 
convinced municipal authorities that SZU deserved the city’s support to try 
to get into the program. The university’s chief propagandist wrote an article 
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in the Shenzhen Tequ Bao which, after weighing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the university’s application, concluded: 


Therefore, SZU is quite a distance away from 211, but 211 is not unreachable 
for SZU. As long as SZU does its best and the Shenzhen government fully 
supports it, it is absolutely possible for SZU to be included... 


The author said that SZU’s entry into 211 could be based on the fact it was 
among the advanced universities by Chinese domestic standards. It was also 
eligible, according to the author, because SZU was a locally important in- 
stitution. In this category, universities did not have to be highly advanced, 
even by China’s standards, “but locally they are of great importance and 
their teaching, research and ability to teach high ability rencai has improved 
and local governments support them.” In other words, SZU deserved to enter 
211 because of the status and reputation of the Shenzhen SEZ itself. 

Project 211 was about reputation and money. Many higher education 
institutions in China have dreamed about entering 211, but few of these aspi- 
rations were further from reality than SZU’s. Project 211 was an item on the 
university's hidden agenda. The 211 Program provided, successfully it 
turned out, a rationale for SZU’s seeking more funds from the local govern- 
ment. Even the notion of having SZU just considered as a 211 candidate 
improved its reputation, placing it—for discussion purposes at least—in a 
fraternity of schools that included Beijing, Qinghua, Nanjing, Xiamen, and 
Zhongshan University. It is not surprising, therefore, that the discussions on 
SZU’s 211 prospects gloss over the issues of educational quality that have 
been raised in this book. Commentary by SZU leaders and public relations 
personnel assumed that SZU provided first-rate education. The university’s 
deficiencies, as mentioned briefly in the newspaper article, included: the lack 
of graduate programs, the absence of courses and labs that have received key 
designation by the state, lack of adequate material (laboratories, equipment, 
books), the absence of “domestically renown teachers” and “influential aca- 
demic achievements.” The article mentioned SZU’s “irrational academic 
structure,” but this ambiguous term was not explained. One would not ex- 
pect a detailed analysis in a propaganda piece, the main purpose of which 
was to convince local leaders to give SZU more funds. Yet, this article was 
consistent with most university documents in the way it defined SZU’s 
problems. It assumed that SZU produced good research, just that its re- 
search was not recognized as “influential academic achievements.” It as- 
sumed SZU had good teachers, although not “renown” dragons. Because 
SZU lacked sufficient funding, its labs and courses could not be designated 
as key. Implied was that the labs and courses themselves were well utilized 
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and productive; the problem was merely one of status. In terms of graduate 
programs, it assumed that SZU had sufficient teachers and could attract 
qualified graduate students. According to this way of thinking, SZU lacked 
graduate programs only because the university had not been given upper 
level certification. Given certification, it would get good graduate students. 
The general picture that emerges from SZU documents and newspaper arti- 
cles was that the university suffered from problems not of its own causing. 
It was discriminated against; the state refused to award it the right to train 
masters students. It refused to recognize the quality of its teachers, research 
output, labs and courses. The possibility that the upper level deemed SZU’s 
quality to be low was never even considered as a possibility. In its own 
view, SZU was being treated unfairly by the system. 

This argument brings up the issue of élitism and stratification, a common 
theme in Chinese higher education.'* Over its century of existence, Chinese 
tertiary education has emphasized élitism, has continually rewarded the best, 
and has provided only limited funding for the others. The term key is omni- 
present: key university, key courses, key labs, key scholars. A key university 
reinforces its reputation by procuring state-funded key research projects. 
The student body is judged largely by how well its students score on the col- 
lege entrance examination. In terms of the percent of recruits who score 
above the threshold for provincial key universities, SZU peaked in 1989 and 
fell thereafter. Its research achievements pale when compared to those of 
211 universities. Universities in China are largely specialized. It is unlikely 
that an institution like SZU can elevate its status as a comprehensive univer- 
sity. Given that “the haves” will receive increased funding through 211 
while the “have-nots” will continue to be deprived, SZU has little opportu- 
nity to compete with the giants. In shaping the university, Luo Zhengqi did 
not attempt to compete with China’s dragon universities. Instead, he helped 
build an institution that had unique features in terms of student management, 
notably the Three Classrooms and the Three Selves. Wei-Wu successfully 
destroyed these unique features. Rather than recapturing some of SZU’s lost 
uniqueness, Cai Delin promoted SZU as an institution that should rank 
among China’s élite. From the early 1990s, SZU attempted to play in the 
big leagues. It sought “dragons” with national recruitment advertisements. 
It lobbied for inclusion in Project 211. The public relations machine pro- 
duced hundreds of news stories and features about SZU in media around the 
nation. Cai, like his predecessors, was not concerned with issues of educa- 
tional quality. Reputation was his prime concern. 

In China, reputation means face, something that cannot be assessed in a 
quantitative manner. Interviews with members of the SZU community, how- 
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ever, suggested that Luo Zhengqi never lost face, even after he was fired. (In 
fact some say his firing gained him more face). Wei and Wu never had face. 
They were feared but few on campus outside their guanxiwang respected 
them. Cai Delin lost much of the face he had accumulated through net- 
working after the publishing of the China Spring exposé. Sub-leaders were 
all the time in battles that resulted in face gain or loss. For example, the for- 
eign language leaders who were indicted for corruption lost bountiful face. 
To keep face loss to a minimum, however, both were allowed to be off cam- 
pus when Document 121 was publicized. 

SZU’s leaders were greatly concerned with reputation. Visits by upper 
level leaders were always deemed important, despite the fact that they dis- 
rupted the university’s normal operations and caused inordinate delays in 
policy-making. Yearbooks for various years each commenced with a photo 
display that began with pictures of high level leaders who visited campus that 
year. The highest ranking leader was always shown first, followed with usu- 
ally smaller pictures of lower ranking leaders. The inscriptions made by vis- 
iting dignitaries were included in various volumes, including the pictorials 
issued to commemorate the third and tenth anniversaries. The supreme in- 
scription was simply the university’s name, which was penned on 12 May 
1992 by Jiang Zemin, then General Secretary of the CCP Central Commit- 
tee. The names of many universities have been inscribed by national ling- 
dao."* In SZU’s case Jiang’s calligraphy was adopted everywhere, including 
on letterhead and publications; new school badges with Jiang’s penmanship 
were issued to all students and teachers. At a time when SZU’s reputation in 
the community was falling—it would bottom out in 1994—Jiang’s inscrip- 
tion was hoped by SZU leaders to give the university much needed face. In 
fact, Jiang’s SZU inscription was of little consequence as far as reputation 
mattered. Several murders, bad press, and perceived widespread corruption 
outweighed any good done by Mr. Jiang’s four handwritten characters. One 
mid-level cadre joked that in 1992 the SZU leadership had put more time and 
effort into Jiang’s penning the university’s name and subsequent related 
events (sign building, sign dedication, stationery change, school badge issu- 
ance, etc.) than the total hours they had spent on curriculum matters. Statis- 
tics, if they were available, might well show the cadre’s joke to be not far off 
the mark. 

From the university’s beginning, public relations was a major leader ini- 
tiative. Jordan Pollack in his dissertation on SZU wrote:'° 


Shenzhen University in its early years was an institution given to promoting 
itself through advertisement media perceived by school leaders as contempo- 
rary and Western, qualities thought to be compelling. The administrators 
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seemed to favor especially the use of artful videotapes and glossy, colorful 
yearbooks. There were several reasons for this. To ensure its long-term vi- 
ability as a sanctioned institution, the school above all needed an effective 
means of demonstrating to the broadest audience that it was functioning in 
political lockstep with the central government. It needed to supply convincing 
evidence that its operations conformed in principle, if not in actual practice, 
with State and Communist Party directives... 


A videotape made by the Audio-visual Center in 1986 to commemorate the 
university’s anniversary was entitled “Song of SZU.” Like much of the 
SZU’s promotional material at the time, the video presented Shenzhen’s pio- 
neering role in China’s economic reforms and SZU’s part in that role as a 
provider of rencai. The video portrayed the monumental undertaking of 
building a new university on a “windy wasteland covered with rocks and 
stones” and the dedication and determination of the university community to 
make SZU happen. Students were seen arriving by train, “proud” and 
“amazed” to find Party Secretary Luo Zhengqi on the station platform 
awaiting them. The university was depicted as an “unusual” institution, a 
“new, socialist-type university with Chinese characteristics,’ where “old 
rules and new regulations are no longer appropriate.” The Three Selves were 
referred to as the foundation upon which student culture was built. The in- 
novative and experimental nature of the university was highlighted, its de- 
fining features being diversification and flexibility. The video even com- 
mented on the scrapping of a national tradition—the mid-day rest period— 
known as xiuxi, replaced by working lunches. Eminent politicians who vis- 
ited the campus were shown, consistent in transmitting the message that 
China “can only develop through reform and creativity.” As described by 
Pollack, the “videotape finally closes with an inspirational summation, ut- 
tered in the deep, cadenced, sonorous voice of the male narrator to whom we 
have listened throughout: 


‘Our work has only just begun. We have merely sung the first verse in the 
song of Shenzhen University. Pioneers of SZU, our task is weighty and we 
still have far to go. Down the road ahead of us, however difficult our passage 
may be, lies a bright future. Surely we will accomplish our goal of making 
Shenzhen University a scientific oasis.””'® 


After Tiananmen SZU established a CCP Propaganda Office as part of recti- 
fication, and the new leadership continued producing promotional materials. 
Authors, however, lacked the type of enthusiasm manifested in the video de- 
scribed above. Rank-and-file staff were pessimistic about SZU’s future. 
The SZU Alumni Association severed ties with the university. Eventually it 
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ceased to exist altogether, and no leader at the university seemed to care. 
The post-4 June leaders were seen by members of the campus community as 
destroyers, not builders. Their agenda of rectification was not appreciated, 
and they themselves were seen as politically self-serving, lacking the com- 
mitment to the university that had been shared by the school’s early pioneers. 
The glossy brochure published in September 1990 attempted to depict busi- 
ness as usual, with no mention of rectification. The inside front-cover con- 
tained not the inscriptions of dignitaries or the pictures of visiting upper level 
leaders but rather photos and calligraphy by SZU’s own rectifiers. Wei 
Youhai and Wu Zewei, in separate photos, sat in business suits at their 
desks. No previous publication had depicted the university’s own leaders in 
such a prominent position, and the publication’s release prompted jokes and 
rude remarks around campus. Whereas Luo’s image had been one of an en- 
ergetic leader with his arm sleeves rolled up, Wei-Wu were seen as desk- 
bound paper-pushers, churning out ream upon ream of instructional docu- 
ments to tell students and teachers how to live and behave, while they applied 
different standards of behavior to themselves. 

From mid-1989 through 1990 the university remained in an information 
black-out. The semi-weekly News Brief and quarterly Shenda Tongxun were 
each suspended for a period. Wei-Wu skipped the yearbook for 1989 and 
did not release the next annual, the composite 1989-1990 Yearbook, until 
early 1991. (In fact, annual yearbooks were not issued during the 1992/93 
transition either.) Years that were split by administrations were integrated 
into a single volume, with the first administration largely ignored. In such a 
way, yearbooks were intended to serve more as dynastic histories; data pres- 
entation was secondary. Upon rectification, several publications which had 
once served as forums for open discussion quickly became places only for 
expression of the administration’s viewpoints. After his formal appointment, 
however, President Cai Delin permitted the editors to return their publica- 
tions to what they had been under Luo. The university’s glossy brochures 
for 1993 and 1994, however, continued to present pictures of the lingdao 
and their self-congratulatory calligraphic messages. 

The 1989-1990 information black-out abetted rumor and gossip, features 
that had not characterized SZU under Luo. An old joke in China goes: if you 
want the news, don’t read the newspaper—ask granny instead. The state- 
controlled press in China has over the last half century served as a vehicle 
for propaganda, giving out a bounty of interpretation with very limited fac- 
tual support, dispensing the latter to the public on a need-to-know basis. In 
the absence of factual data provided through authorized channels, people 
have resorted to informal channels, as personified by the grandmother who 
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sits in the street and seems to know everything about everybody. SZU suf- 
fered from a situation in the early 1990s when members of the community 
were not sure about the direction of the leadership. Rumors provided the 
major way of getting information. By definition, a rumor is a “specific (or 
topical) proposition for belief, passed along from person to person, usually 
by word of mouth, without secure standards of evidence being present.”'’ In 
general, rumors require two basic conditions: the theme of the story must 
have some importance to the speaker and listener; second, the true facts must 
be shrouded in some kind of ambiguity."* From 1989 ambiguity became a 
major characteristic of SZU policy. Conflicts between Wei and Wu led to 
indecision on the appointment of sub-leaders as well as confusion over policy 
direction. Leadership transition were ripe times for rumor: who would be 
new lingdao, would this or that department head retain his/her title, which of 
the predecessors’ policies would be revoked, and was there enough time to 
rush decision through under an old policy? No issue saw rumors fly so furi- 
ously as did campus crime. Rumors on suicides, murders, and maiming (the 
result of student hazing) took on a wild-fire intensity and speed. For skep- 
tics, the reliability of rumors was finally substantiated in spring 1993. The 
rumor mill had circulated news on two campus murders. When these were 
finally reported in the press, about a dozen murders, rapes and suicides that 
had allegedly occurred in the early 1990s became accepted folklore; accounts 
of these tales never appeared in newspapers, but there was not much doubt 
about their authenticity. One tale, in fact, was relayed to me by a student 
who reported seeing the dead body of a rape victim. Even a more forthright 
and transparent administration might not have been able to squash SZU’s 
rumor mill—it seemed to acquire a life of its own by 1991—because the 
campus provided such an abundance of material on which rumors could be 
based. Corruption was so rampant that virtually no tale was too tall to be 
believed. The lingdao were reputed to have stashed away millions of yuan. 
The university’s own financial reporting fails to detail expenditures for large 
amounts of school income. Based on SZU’s published financial records, the 
theft of ¥10-20 million in the period from mid-1989 to mid-1996 is certainly 
possible. 

The anonymous letter is a phenomenon closely related to rumor. During 
the Cai Delin administration, SZU was beset by a constant flow of unsigned 
statements. One departmental secretary in an engineering department re- 
ported to me about receiving two anonymous letters addressed to the depart- 
ment’s Party secretary. The letters, rather vicious in content, concerned is- 
sues involving persons in the Foreign Language Department. These letters 
did not directly concern the engineering department; they were ad hominem 
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attacks and counter-attacks on FLD individuals, and they discussed that de- 
partment’s continuing internal political and managerial strife. Letters like 
these were common at SZU in the mid-1990s, with perhaps as many as a 
dozen being circulated around the campus at any given time. Most were 
contained within individual departments, but the authors of the FLD letters 
circulated them rather indiscriminately, once even posting them up in a pub- 
lic lavatory. 

Why were anonymous letters such a common vehicle of communication? 
By the mid-1990s SZU had become an institution in which dissent and mi- 
nority views were not tolerated. Free discussions in which staff could openly 
question the wisdom of policies—educational policies not just political poli- 
cies—did not occur. Staff who expressed minority views found themselves 
ostracized from the majority. The idea of the university as a place for free 
and open discussion of intellectual ideas was severely circumscribed at SZU. 
Consequently, staff expressed their views usually only in private, only among 
their closest friends. Some went public, but anonymously. The article in 
China Spring that heralded Cai’s downfall was the most extreme manifesta- 
tion of anonymity. This article reads very much like the last resort of a con- 
cerned and frustrated member of the SZU community who was grieving over 
the university’s decline (the pen name implies sadness). The article mirrors 
an attitude commonly found among SZU staff: that the post-Tiananmen lead- 
ers were almost wholly responsible for the university’s state of affairs. As 
this book suggests, however, SZU’s decline was caused by many factors, 
only one of which was managerial incompetence or corruption. Even under 
the best of leaders, certain negative influences would still have affected SZU. 
Educational disengagement was caused by factors that lay largely outside the 
control of SZU’s leaders. Teachers felt the need to supplement their rela- 
tively meager salaries (before 1994 pay rises). Students disengaged from 
education primarily because they found the pedagogy uninspiring and the 
curriculum irrelevant. These stubborn persistences relate to the Shenzhen 
environment and to phenomena in Chinese education. Such factors were not 
under the leaders’ control. SZU seems to have been more negatively influ- 
enced by these environmental factors than other Chinese universities, but 
research in this regard is wanting. 


Multiple realities 


SZU placed much importance on reputation. There was a general absence of 
transparency; rumors served as the main conduits for the dissemination of 
information. These elements conflated to encourage lingdao to present facts 
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in ways that best served their purposes. They were often stingy with the 
truth. Leaders after 1989 seldom presented an honest picture of the univer- 
sity’s problems. Most ignored even rather obvious deficiencies, each confi- 
dent in the knowledge that he could retire with a sizable nest-egg before 
matters got too far out of control. 

Sometimes representations of reality were blatantly false. The year- 
books are full of misrepresentations (and perhaps deliberate fabrications) of 
data. One striking example involves SZU’s 1995 accreditation. Vice- 
president Zhang Bigong, who rose to prominence in rectification as head of 
the Propaganda Office, was in charge of accreditation preparation. Zhang, 
whose field of scholarship had been classical Chinese, excelled at propa- 
ganda, not data analysis. As vice-president, he was assigned a job for which 
he was not well suited (Fortunately for Zhang, the SEdC inspection team 
chose not to examine SZU’s data presentation with care). One minor exam- 
ple serves to illustrate. In making a case for the selectivity of graduate 
study, Zhang argued that SZU should strive to enter the élite of graduate 
schools. Using U.S. data for comparative purposes, Zhang said that only 
156 American universities have the right to award Ph.D.s.'? The true figure 
was 473.” Presentation of inaccurate data, which occurred too often to be 
attributed to mere carelessness, was especially alarming here, as it came 
from the very man who was in charge of collecting all the data for the 1995 
accreditation exercise. Many of these data appear to be inaccurate. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some campus observers, aware of sanctioned pre- 
varications, viewed the accreditation as “high farce” with “much movement, 
but no real action.” 

From its start, SZU existed in a dimension of multiple realities. If the 
state plan called for admitting X number of new students, SZU officials 
knew they could get away with enrolling another 20%. (They were not con- 
cerned that increasing numbers meant falling scores). Over-admission is a 
common practice in China; there is little accountability and no penalties. But 
SZU department heads, with a blind eye from AAO, then admitted even more 
students through various channels, including a back door that could be 
opened by guanxi or lucre. Admissions at SZU, therefore, had three reali- 
ties: the state plan, the permitted enrollment, and the subterfuge. Budgeting 
experienced a similar situation. SZU’s Education Fund budget represented 
formality. Its income came from the municipal purse. Another budget in- 
cluded funds from tuition payments, including those from lower-scoring self- 
paying students. Both of these budgets were subject to annual audits by the 
Shenzhen government. A third budget—the school fund—took in revenue 
from SZU-affiliated enterprises as well as remittances from academic de- 
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partments which ran side-businesses and training classes. This third budget 
was not subject to municipal audit, and figures were not reported to upper 
levels. When university leaders complained to Shenzhen officials about 
SZU’s being underfinanced, they conveniently failed to disclose the amount 
of income from the third budget. Of course, only if all budgets are accounted 
for can an accurate picture of school finances emerge. The budgets indi- 
vidually present different realities. 

In budgeting, department heads took their lead from the upper level for 
guidance on how to deceive and misreport. Departments were allocated 
funds from the university, and these made up the department’s budget. Ac- 
counts were subject to audit by the Finance Office. Each department was 
expected to keep a set of books that reflected income that came from side- 
businesses. Based on these figures, departments remitted funds to the uni- 
versity. Departments generally under-reported their income, and they rou- 
tinely kept one set of books for the university and another for their own fac- 
ulty members. The under-reported income went for staff bonuses. The lead- 
ers of the Foreign Language Department went a step further. They under- 
reported income to their own faculty and kept a third set of books, which 
were not subject to departmental accounting. As such, the leaders committed 
the ultimate sin: stealing from their own teachers. It is unknown to what ex- 
tent this type of embezzlement occurred in other departments, but such graft 
probably existed to a certain degree, given the autonomy of the /ingdao over 
handing finances and their reluctance to share financial information with oth- 
ers or to report it in a transparent manner. 

Multiple realities existed elsewhere. The 1995 accreditation process is 
highly suspect because the SEdC inspection team chose to ignore many of 
the university’s problems. The self-evaluation report was not scrutinized 
with vigor, lest a severe examination would raise too many questions. Under 
no condition was SZU to fail accreditation. Staff of the SEdC took various 
steps to ensure SZU passed, including informing SZU staff which students 
would be taking which tests. The SEdC chose not to investigate the highly 
touted “club system” of the Physical Education department, in which stu- 
dents receive PE credit for self-reported exercise with any of SZU’s sports 
clubs. If the SEdC had looked more closely, it would have learned that very 
few upperclassmen and women participated in sports, their reporting to the 
contrary. They merely obtained chops on the appropriate forms (The same 
thing happened in students’ social investigation). Several students inter- 
viewed did not even know which PE clubs they were assigned to, as this was 
arranged by their class monitor. All in all, by mid-1996, when Cai Delin 
was forced to retire, the reality gap between the SZU which its leaders 
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praised and the real institution that existed had widened to such an extent 
that reality had become observer-dependent. The SZU seen by the leadership 
was clearly not the university observed by most members of the campus 
community. The latter, not the former, is the one presented in the present 
volume. 

This book has argued that leadership was a crucial element in both 
SZU’s development and its decline. Would the problems that beset the uni- 
versity after Luo Zhengqi’s removal in 1989 have occurred if Luo had re- 
mained in office? That question, of course, can never be answered for cer- 
tain. SZU’s deterioration began under Luo. Financial pressures on teachers 
were beginning to cause their disengagement from education; a lower quality 
of entering students as measured by test scores was appearing because sec- 
ondary students were beginning to choose key schools over SZU. (The abo- 
lition of job assignments meant that Shenzhen residents who studied outside 
Guangdong would be allowed to return to work and live in the SEZ). 
Moreover, an increase in guanxi and corruption started appearing with Luo 
at the helm. Cellularism was already taking root while he was in charge. 
Would Luo have noticed these problems? Unlike the situation facing his 
successors, Luo’s attention would not have likely been diverted to political 
matters, given that the CCP and the administration were unified and running 
smoothly under him. Not distracted by politics, it is, therefore, quite possible 
that Luo could have devoted his considerable talent and energy to addressing 
SZU’s problems which this book has identified. Whether Luo would have 
solved these problems is quite another matter. But at least, I am fairly cer- 
tain, he would have tried. 
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POSTSCRIPT: PLUS CA CHANGE... 


If Cai Delin’s ascension to the presidency in 1993 had initially been seen by 
the SZU community as a ray of hope, the arrival of his replacements four 
years later came as a swath of blinding light after a long winter of discontent. 
During the summer of 1996 two new leaders, appointed by the municipal 
CCP, arrived on campus. They officially assumed their posts on 19 August, 
as Cai Delin and the long-serving vice-presidents, Ying Qirui and Zheng 
Tianlun, were retired. 

The new president was Xie Weixing, a 55-year-old electronics engineer, 
who for the past six years had served as a vice-president at Xi’an Electronics 
and Technology Institute (Xi’an Dian). The city government had chosen Xie 
to be the new president on the recommendation of Ying Qirui, the outgoing 
SZU vice-president who had been a classmate of Xie. The new president, 
who had gained the rank of professor of engineering despite having only a 
bachelors degree, was widely published in the area of signal and information 
processing. He had studied and taught at the University of Pennsylvania in 
both the early 1980s and in 1989. He joined the CCP in 1985. Against the 
tide of Chinese intellectuals who departed China around the time of Tianan- 
men, Xie chose instead to return to the motherland. After his return he 
climbed administrative ranks. By 1992, as vice-president, he had gone as far 
upward as he could without leaving for a post at another institution. His 
relocation to Shenzhen was expected to be his final move in academia. 

The new Party secretary was Jiang Zhong, a native of Heilongjiang who 
had served in various Party posts since her arrival in Shenzhen in 1982 dur- 
ing the SEZ’s pioneering period. Miss Jiang, 48, had taught in secondary 
school during the early years of the Cultural Revolution and in 1973 served 
as a prison warden in the Jilin Forest Bureau, during which time she joined 
the CCP. Immediately before arriving in Shenzhen she had been assigned to 
the Philosophy Department of Heilongjiang University. During her decade 
and a half in the SEZ, Miss Jiang had held a number of positions: teacher in 
the Shenzhen Party School, deputy head of the Luo Hu propaganda depart- 
ment, deputy in the Shenzhen propaganda department, director and Party 
secretary of the local All-China Women’s Federation branch, Party secretary 
of the bureau that supervises city government subsidiaries (such as the 
housing bureau), and finally as vice-president of the Shenzhen Party School. 
She was also a vice-president of the Shenzhen Socialism Institution and the 
Shenzhen Management Institute as well as a member of the first and second 
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consultative committees of the city government. Miss Jiang had been rec- 
ommended for the SZU post by Shenzhen Vice-mayor Wu Jiesi, the key gov- 
ernment official responsible for removing Cai Delin. 

Shortly after they arrived on campus, the new leaders let it be known that 
they were going to carefully study the university and would be delaying pol- 
icy changes for several months. Through the autumn and into winter, the 
university was beset by rumors but, true to the leaders’ word, almost no for- 
mal policy changes were made. The new leaders kept out of the public eye; 
articles about SZU in the mass media, numbering two-three per week during 
Cai Delin’s reign, virtually ceased. The leaders did not travel on delegations 
abroad; they basically stayed in their offices and worked. The 1996 Year- 
book, which covered the period of transition, contained no documents that 
enunciate new policies. The new leaders are hardly visible, either in the 
book’s introductory photo essay or in speeches or written reports. Unfortu- 
nately, the annual also fails to provide many hard data, fewer than any previ- 
ously issued volume. 

The new leaders’ first matter of concern, as directed by Vice-mayor Wu, 
was to safeguard the university against corrupt practices. The new leaders 
wanted the university staff to orient themselves away from making money. 
The Party secretary let it be known that the offices of SZU’s CCP would no 
longer be running businesses, and she instructed that all business endeavors 
be transferred over to the General Affairs Office. Thus, the leechee orchard, 
which had generated income for the Propaganda Department, as well as other 
commercial activities were centralized under GAO. The new leaders rea- 
soned that if staff, including teachers, were deprived of their money- 
orientation, they would focus themselves toward administration, teaching and 
scholarship. 

To further stem corruption, the new leaders initiated a new appointment 
process for six key offices: Personnel, General Affairs, Academic Affairs, 
Construction, Research, and Finance. All mid-level cadres took a civil serv- 
ice exam which was graded anonymously by examiners who were not part of 
the SZU community. Those cadres who scored high on the exam were then 
interviewed by the leaders. Party Secretary Jiang said in a meeting with cad- 
res that those with histories of corrupt decision-making (such as that heavily 
influenced by guanxi) would not be considered for leadership positions. “If 
there is only one candidate, and this one is not clean, he will not be ac- 
cepted,” she told the assembly. The appointment process took almost a full 
year. With this concern about corruption, it is a bit ironic that the new 
leader appointed to head Foreign Affairs, Gao Litian, had been found guilty 
of fraud by the Disciplinary Commission of the SZU CCP just two years 
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earlier. This appointment led several informants to observe that the anti- 
corruption words were only window dressing and that the Party secretary 
was using this process “to put in her own people” in key positions in her ad- 
ministration. 

Slowly, an educational policy focus also took shape. In this area, there 
were no substantive changes; Cai’s existing policies were given signals to 
continue. For example, the new leaders continued the policy to establish an- 
other level of administration, the college system. Already, the Teachers 
College and the Adult Education College had been formed. Approval for 
further administrative superstructuring was given. Existing departments 
were each assigned to new colleges of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
Economics, Law, Natural Science, Arts, Information Engineering, and Man- 
agement. New leaders were appointed to the colleges, almost all from the 
reserve of cadres who had held existing posts under Cai Delin. One teacher 
complained to me: It’s just old wine in new bottles. In any case, with the 
formation of a college structure, decision-making was further moved up the 
hierarchy, away from ordinary teachers, closer to the university leadership. 

The university’s direction was not discussed in the mass media until the 
new leadership team had been on campus for 15 months. In November 1997 
Shenzhen’s two leading newspapers each ran lengthy articles on the univer- 
sity to coincide with a provincial conference that took place in Shenzhen.’ 
These articles praised the new leaders for improving the university’s educa- 
tional environment. The journalists in one article pointed out only two 
problems that had existed at SZU in the past, “students’ lenient attitude to- 
ward study” and the absence of foundation courses. It noted that the quality 
of students had dramatically improved recently, notably in the area of moral 
education, as evidenced by the fact that “nearly 3,000 students sought Party 
membership.”” The longer and more comprehensive of the two articles noted 
other problems that had existed in the past and focused on “campus” com- 
mercialization.”? “Multi-kingdom economies” (zhuhou jingji) had resulted 
when departments branched out into commercial ventures. The article noted 
that Vice-mayor Wu had been especially concerned about this phenomenon 
and that the new leaders had eradicated it. The remainder of the article fo- 
cused on methods that SZU was using to improve efficiency. The college 
system was praised, especially the distinction between college and depart- 
ment, but no discussion explained how this would improve efficiency, rather 
than just create an additional level of administration. The article ended with 
Cai Delin’s notable phrase (but here not attributed to him), that SZU was a 
three-type university: a special zone university, a window university, and an 
experimental university. 
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What the newspaper journalists failed to note was the single most im- 
portant change that was occurring at SZU. By the middle of the new lead- 
ers’ first year in office, university management was fully under the auspices 
of the Communist Party. The president-responsibility system, as enunciated 
by documents from the State Education Commission, was not practiced at 
SZU. Jiang, as Party secretary, was not just influential in decision-making. 
She was, in fact, responsible for every important decision at the university. 
President Xie attended numerous meetings but, according to observers, he 
acquiesced to the Party secretary’s judgment in all matters, including those 
of a purely academic nature. The secretary worked long days and nights, 
sometimes sleeping on a cot in her office. She closely monitored the stu- 
dents, occasionally going to the dorms late at night in order to reprimand 
students who broke curfew. Despite procedures articulating a merit-based 
promotion policy, Miss Jiang personally had to approve all faculty promo- 
tions. She micro-managed decisions at the college and department level. 
“She runs the university like a military regiment” was how one former 
teacher characterized her management style. 

With the CCP in control of running all aspects of the university, policies 
that under previous administrations would have been handled through ad- 
ministrative review procedures were now handled under the supervision of 
the Party secretary. One issue Jiang was especially troubled over was SZU’s 
commercialization. She shared with vice-mayor Wu that the campus should 
look more education-oriented. Thus, she closed a number of shops and 
stalls, greatly restricting even the number of places that sold basic supplies 
such as writing tablets and pencils. Jiang was especially annoyed with the by 
then successful Ghost House, the restaurant/art gallery which the Guangdong 
Higher Court had ordered SZU to permit Professor Li Ruisheng to operate. 
Following the court’s order, SZU in March 1993 had obtained a business 
license for Professor Li to operate his Folk Development Company under the 
name Three People Walking for a term of 15 years.* Not following the ad- 
vice of the court which had said that the restaurant/gallery should be pri- 
vately run, the university had set up the company as school-run. The univer- 
sity had reported on its application that the business had ¥2 million in regis- 
tered capital and ¥500,000 in current capital, all invested by SZU. At Li’s 
insistence, however, the university provided him with a chopped and signed 
memorandum that clarified that the university had no financial investment in 
the company and that the investment was all his.” 

In 1997 the University’s Property Management Office informed Profes- 
sor Li that he must vacate the premises. He was told that his contract ex- 
pired 26 March 1998, that the private nature of his company contradicted the 
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fact that it was a publicly-run SZU enterprise, and that his business license 
did not permit the operation of a restaurant. The dispute between Li and 
SZU received national media attention in China. Articles appeared in 
Guangzhou and Hong Kong newspapers accusing the university of being a 
bully and being opposed to culture and art. Journalists from a Chinese Cen- 
tral Television investigative program named “3-15”, the equivalent of “60 
Minutes” in the U.S., spent a week on campus.° Their 20-minute report, 
which aired nationally in autumn 1998, sided with Li against the university. 
The journalists showed the viewing audience copies of the various documents 
that gave Li a business license valid until the year 2003 and which permitted 
him to operate a restaurant. A legal expert from Guangzhou who was inter- 
viewed confirmed that contracts remained valid even when work-unit leaders 
changed. The program’s presenter accused the university of refusing to fol- 
low the court’s recommendation that the company be licensed as a private 
business. It concluded that the university had been harassing Li so that “his 
company has never had a day of normal operation.” Finally, admitting he 
was “depressed” over the entire matter, Li agreed to sell the buildings to the 
university for ¥3 million, about three-fourths of their appraised value. He 
was ordered to remove his sculptures, numbering several thousand, into a 
warehouse. 

Party Secretary Jiang refused to give an interview to the CCTV journal- 
ists. Not to be deterred (and following the tradition of “60 Minutes’), the 
journalists cornered Jiang in a corridor. An enraged Jiang attempted to cover 
the camera lens with her hand and shouted, as the camera continued to roll: 


This event is a governmental action. Shut off your camera first. Give me 
your tape. Are you going to listen to me? In this place the power is with me. 
Do you want to listen to me? I am the Party secretary. At SZU my words 
rule. 


The CCTV2 commentator: 


Just because her words rule and the power is with her, a lawful contract be- 
came scrap paper. It is surprising how weak the law is at SZU. 


The Li Ruisheng episode is distinctive only because of the level of exposure 
it has received. The rule of the Party over the rule of administrative process 
characterizes the Jiang administration. 

Around the second anniversary of Jiang’s tenure, I asked one of my in- 
formants to describe Jiang’s administration. The response from my infor- 
mant came in the form of a Chinese idiom, huan tang bu huan yao (literally, 
change the soup, not change the medicine). In traditional Oriental medicine, 
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herbs are boiled in water to become a “soup,” the liquid of which is used as 
medicine. For additional dosages, in order to be effective, of course, the 
herbs need to be constantly replenished. If one merely adds water to previ- 
ously boiled herbs, the medicine is not efficacious. SZU, in other words, was 
making structural adjustments that would have little substantive effect on 
improving the quality of the university or its reputation. Educational politics 
has substituted for education. By autumn 1998, at the university’s fifteenth 
anniversary, there was no presidential administration per se at SZU. There 
was only Party, which had taken over administrative functions. The Party 
secretary had become the de facto president, a situation similar to when Luo 
Zhengqi was in charge, wearing both hats. The major distinction, however, 
was that Luo concerned himself with matters of education and did not see 
educational administration as a subset of Party administration. Party secre- 
tary Jiang was a politician, not an educator. She was concerned with issues 
like corruption and financial management, but not with issues such as knowl- 
edge structure, pedagogy, or student and teacher quality. Her administration 
was closed; she solicited views only from those in her inner circle; guanxi 
was more important than in any previous administration. Perhaps the closest 
Western equivalent in meaning to the Chinese idiom above is the French id- 
iom, plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. Indeed, over the past ten 
years, the more things have changed at SZU, the more they have remained 
the same. 
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